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THE PROBLEMS OF 


RURAL NEW ENGLAND. 


A REMOTE VILLAGE. 


THE most conspicuous object in the vil- 
lage is the tavern, a long, low building, 
once painted red, but now colored by the 
weather rather than by the art of man. 
It stands back a little from the street, 
with a grass-plot, partly shaded by a tall 
maple, intervening. In the front of the 
house there is a piazza, upon which is 
placed a long settee, and in summer a 
tub with an oleander bush. It is a cool 
spot, and I love to sit there when the 
cows are coming home to the slow mu- 
sic of their tinkling bells, and the blue 
smoke which foretells the supper - hour 
soars lazily aloft from the neighboring 
chimneys. ‘The wide front door, never 
closed in warm weather, opens directly 
from the piazza into the office, — the 
pleasantest room in the whole village. 
It has a low ceiling, a big fireplace, and 
various heavy mahogany chairs and cab- 
inets which have come down from co- 
lonial times. A broad sofa almost fills 
one side of the room, and upon the walls 
hang a map of the county, a picture of 
General Knox (the horse of that name, 
not the man), and an oil-painting of a 
deer lifting its head in alarm from the 
spring in the beech wood where it had 
stooped to drink. This picture, by the 
hand of a local artist, is executed with 
great skill; and in fact it is the wonder 
of many travelers, who do not expect to 
find in our remote village the artistic tal- 
ent which we undoubtedly possess. 

If, on leaving the tavern, you should 


turn to the right, — that is, to the south, 
— you would arrive presently at a beau- 
tiful lake, fifteen miles long, and the first 
of a series of lakes. ‘The road runs past 
this lake, now through the woods, now 
through rich meadows, and occasionally 
comes so close to the water’s edge that 
in times of flood the road is submerged. 
Across the lake, on the further side from 
the village, there rise lofty and irregular 
hills, wooded at the base and up their 
sides, but bald and jagged near the top. 
Should you pursue the highway far 
enough to the south, it would bring 
you to the White Mountains, the topmost 
peaks of which are plainly visible, in 
clear weather, from all the hills around. 
Between the tavern and the lake lies 
the straggling village. There are two 
or three stores, a chureh, a sawmill, a 
blacksmith shop, and an old factory build- 
ing now falling into decay. But above 


the tavern and close to it the road abrupt- 


ly sweeps around to the left and ascends 
the hill; then, turning northward again, 
it leads to the unbroken and primeval 
forest which lies between northern New 
England and Canada. Two big bears 
were caught in a trap last fall near an 
abandoned farmhouse on this road, about 
five miles from the village. Another bear 
was shot just over the edge of Checker- 
berry Knoll, which rises not three quar- 
ters of a mile from the tavern; and the 
teacher of the district school, which is 
just beyond the knoll, reports that while 
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she sat under a tree near the school- 
house, one Sunday afternoon, — in what 
company, if any, she failed to state, — 
a tiny fawn came out of the woods, ven- 
tured to the very edge of the road, with- 
in a few yards of the schoolmistress, and 
then fled back to its mother in the for- 
est. There is a little shivering mongrel 
terrier in the village which has enjoyed 
so much experience in hunting bears, 
and has such a reputation for courage in 
worrying them, that he is looked upon 
almost with awe by the small boys of the 
neighborhood. In my childhood wolves 
were often seen in the forest, but they 
disappeared thirty or forty years ago. 
Deer, however, have increased in num- 
ber, and a wildcat was shot last winter 
near Beaver Brook. 

I have said that the office in the tav- 
ern is the pleasantest place in the village, 
but some people might prefer the store 
kept by Asher Dill. The main part of 
the store is an oblong room, with a ceil- 
ing so low that a tall man could easily 
touch it with his hand, and so black with 
smoke that it has ceased to look spotted 
or dirty. On one side of the room and 
near the door there are shelves and draw- 
ers, with a small counter in front of them, 
for drugs ; on the other side of the room 
there is a long counter for the display 
of dry-goods, hats, boots and shoes, and 
other articles. In the rear is the grocery 
department, and in corners here and there 
are stacked farm implements, such as 
rakes, forks, scythes, and spades. In the 
centre of the room is a big stove, around 
which, almost every evening throughout 
the year, are gathered the more sociable 
men of the village. Some are seated ona 
low bench placed near the stove for their 
accommodation, — a bench so whittled 
by generations of pocket-knives as to have 
lost all semblance of its original form; 
others sit on the counters or on barrels ; 
and there are always a few restless spi- 
rits who lean against whatever is conve- 
nient for that purpose, with their hands 
in their pockets. If anybody becomes 
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hungry, he rambles over to the back part 
of the store, where, upon a big table, and 
indescribably surrounded by nails, seeds, 
door-knobs, balls of twine, axe-heads, 
rubber boots, currycombs, and other ar- 
ticles, is sure to be found a huge round 
of cheese protected by a fly-screen. Then 
there are crackers handy in barrels or 
boxes, and of course dried apples in plen- 
ty, so that a fair meal can be had at a 
moment’s notice. Payment is made or 
not made, or offered, or pretended to be 
offered, according to the relations subsist- 
ing between the consumer and Asher at 
the time. 

But even upon this cheerful scene, 
when, on a winter’s night, the birch wood 
crackles gayly in the stove, when the 
lamplight is reflected by the highly pol- 
ished old red counters, when jests and 
quips go round, there comes now and 
then a touch of tragedy. At one side 
and in the front of the store there is, as 
I have said, a drug department. The 
door opens softly, and Jake Herring 
enters. He has driven down from his 
poverty-stricken home on the mountain 
side to get medicine for his wife, who, 
as we all know, is dying at last, after 
years of privation and sickness. Jake 
shuffles up to the counter with that apo- 
logetie air which is natural to a man 
who has made a failure of life. The 
frost hangs from his ragged beard, and 
his hollow eyes are bloodshot with the 
cold. There is not much sympathy out- 
wardly expressed for him, — we are not 
effusive people in our corner of New 
England, — but still a civil inquiry is 
made as to the health of his “ woman.” 
Asher compounds the medicine which the 
doctor knows, which Jake knows, which 
the dying woman herself knows, will be 
of none effect, but which nevertheless 
must in decency be administered, since it 
is ail that human skill can provide as a 
defense against the great enemy. As the 
medicine is handed to him, poor Jake 
mutters something about not having the 
cash in his pocket just then to pay for it; 
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but Asher cheerfully replies, “ That’s all 
right.” 

Asher is a shrewd man at a bargain, 
but he has a heart in his bosom. He 
furnishes the medicine, and in a day or 
two he will furnish the coffin, knowing 
that Jake will never be able to pay for 
it, and that he may or may not get the 
money out of the selectmen. Jake, tak- 
ing the bottle, leaves the store, and pre- 
sently the sound of his sleigh- bells is 
borne on the frosty air as he urges for- 
ward his old lame horse. Asher goes 
back to his books, — which he always 
posts at night, for he takes little part in 
the conversation around him, — but he 
makes no charge for the medicine. Per- 
haps that small account, with some others, 
will be balanced in those celestial books 
which, we hope or fear, are kept for the 
final reckoning with mankind. 

This incident gives the conversation a 
new turn, and strange stories are told 
about Jake Herring’s housekeeping and 
general shiftlessness. It is recalled how, 
before he built the lean-to which now 
serves for a barn, his old black mare was 
kept, in cold weather, in the same house 
with the family, and how on one occasion 
Jake complained that their dinner had 
been spoiled because “old Raven whisked 
her tail through the gravy.” “They say,” 
narrates Foss Jones, “ that when the doc- 
tor went, last week, to see Almiry [ Jake’s 
wife |, he found a bushel of potatoes in 
the bed with her. It was the only place 
they had to keep them from freezing.” 

Nobody starves to death in our village, 
but some of the mountain folk, who live 
far away on by-roads, in places which 
are often inaccessible in winter, are very 
poor, ill nourished and ill clothed. How- 
ever, the prevailing tone in Asher Dill’s 
store and in the village generally is a 
humorous one, — a tone of irony and of 
good-natured sarcasm. Almost every- 
body cultivates a fine sense of humor; 
in fact, to be humorous, and especially to 
be good at repartee, is the one intellectu- 
al ambition of the community. We do 
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not care much for learning of any sort. 
Our letters — which we put off writing 
till about six months after they are due 
—do not excel in grammar or in pen- 
manship. And it is really astonishing, 
even to ourselves, how little we care for 
what goes on in the outside world. We 
read the papers with only a languid in- 
terest, being more concerned about the 
trivial events in the next town, duly 
chronicled in the county paper, than we 
are about what is said or done in Wash- 
ington, in London, or in Paris. But the 
sense of humor is developed among us 
in childhood, and is never lost, even in 
moments of difficulty or of danger. Last 
Fourth of July, a desperate character 
who lives on a mountain road in the out- 
skirts of the town drove into the village 
in a little rickety cart, waving over his 
head a woman’s broken and _ battered 
sunshade, which he had picked up some- 
where. He was very drunk, and before 
long the cart was upset. His horse, a 
half-broken colt, kicked and plunged, and 
tried to run away. The fellow pluckily 
clung to the reins, and was dragged about 
on the ground hither and thither, being 
finally extricated from the ruins of his 
cart. But through it all he kept the sun- 
shade in his hand. “I don’t care any- 
thing about myself,” he said, as he was 
assisted to his feet, the blood streaming 
from his face, “nor about the hoss, nor 
about the cart, but I wuz determined to 
save this beautiful parasol.” 

To discuss why this humorous spirit 
should be the prevailing spirit in an 
Anglo-Saxon community of Puritan de- 
scent would be a difficult though plea- 
sant task ; but I must content myself here 
with the obvious remark that it could 
not exist except in connection with an 
ample background of leisure. Our vil- 
lage —and perhaps this cardinal fact 
ought to have been stated at the outset 
— enjoys a blessed immunity from rail- 
roads. The nearest station is ten miles 
off ; and the mails come by a stage which 
arrives anywhere between seven P. M. and 
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midnight, — except on some nights in 
winter when it does not arrive at all, 
being prevented by snowstorms. This 
isolation helps to keep out the feverish 
spirit which troubles most American com- 
munities. There is very little ambition 
of any sort among us; and the modern 
principle that every man ought to labor 
every day, and through the whole of 
every day, finds no acceptance whatever 
in our corner of New England. There 
is no man in the community so poor that 
he cannot afford to take a day off for 
partridge-shooting, for visiting, or even 
If a farmer feels inclined 
to suspend haying in the middle of a 


for resting. 


week in order that he may go trout-fish- 
ing, he does so without loss of self-re- 
spect or of credit ; he can get trusted at 
the store just the same. If one goes to 
the mill or to the blacksmith shop, he 
does not feel bound, when his errand has 
been done, to hurry home; he is at lib- 
erty to sit down in the sun and whittle 
a stick in whatever company may be at 
hand. In short, we prefer to take such 
amusement as we can get, day by day, 
rather than to expend all our efforts in 
merely striving to better our material 
condition. 

It would be easy to quarrel with this 
kind of philosophy; and yet the result 
is that, although poor, we enjoy what 
is accounted the best gift of wealth, 
A few men in the vil- 
lage do make a pretense of industry, but 
it is only a pretense. There is old Jerry 


namely, leisure. 


Horne, for instance; one often sees him, 
on a nice cloudy day in summer, starting 
off early, with a scythe ostentatiously 
sticking out of the back of his wagon. 
Jerry wishes to create the impression 
that he is going to cut the grass on some 
mountain field, but we all know that he 
So, at the ball- 
games between our nine and the clubs 
of neighboring towns, Jerry is always 
a spectator ; but he comes in his shirt- 
sleeves, with an axe in his hand, as if he 
had set out with a different intention, 


is off for a day’s fishing. 
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and, quite casually, had turned aside to 
spend a few minutes in the ball-field. 
Jerry has a grave kind of humor, which 
loses in the telling, but it is very effective 
from his lips. One wet morning, he was 
asked by a neighbor who had just come 
into the store, where Jerry sat with his 
cronies, whether he “thought it likely 
to rain all day.” “ Why,” said Jerry, 
going to the door and looking out dubi- 
ously, as if he suspected that the heaven- 
ly powers might have made some mis- 
take, “we had n’t spoke for it to rain 
beyond noon.” I remember another oc- 
easion, a dark chilly day in November, 
when Jerry came into the store — almost 
everything happens there — while I 
chanced to be present. He was limping 
a little, for in damp weather he suffers 
somewhat from rheumatism. ‘“ Say!” 
he inquired, after the customary saluta- 
tions, “ do any of you fellows know what 
became of old Squire Tatlock’s wooden 
leg?” Now, Squire Tatlock has been 
dead for many years, and the general 
opinion in the store was that the wooden 
leg had been buried with him, though 
one or two persons thought that it would 
probably be found in the attic of his late 
residence. ‘* But what do you want to 
know for?” somebody asked. “Oh,” 
said Jerry, nursing his right knee, “I 
was only thinking that if that leg was 
around handy anywhere, I would have 
one of mine taken off, and use that in- 
stead; I believe that I should travel a 
good deal sounder.” Jerry, by the way, 
was a brave soldier in the Civil War, 
and he has a deep-rooted love of excite- 
ment. <A brass band sets him on edge, 
and coming home from a horse-trot he 
takes what is known in country parlance 
as “the middle of the road.” 

Jerry Horne’s humor has the charac- 
teristic American trait of exaggeration ; 
but his exaggeration fades and shrinks 
to nothing when compared with that of 
Pete Lamb. Pete is a choleric man of 
middle age, with a red face and an in- 
tense, emphatic way of speaking, accom- 
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panied by a fierce look which is apt to 
impose upon strangers. Pete is not so 
much a humorist as a romancer ; in fact, 
some persons might call him a liar, but 
that would be a crude way of describing 
aman whose imagination runs away with 
him. I cannot now recall — one never 
can—the best of his stories, but I do 
remember the main points of his adven- 
ture with the bull. Pete, while crossing 
a field, met a bull of immense size and 
extreme ferocity. The bull pawed the 
earth, lowered his head, and exhibited 
every sign of anger and hostility. An or- 
dinary man would have fled toward the 
fence, but Pete scorned flight. He calm- 
ly stood his ground till the bull charged 
upon him. At the critical moment he 
nimbly leaped aside, and as the bull shot 
past him grabbed the animal by his tail. 
Then began a tremendous conflict, which 
lasted, as I remember, about four hours. 
Round and round went the bull, and 
round and round went Pete at the end 
of his tail. At times Pete held on with 
one hand, and at times he used both 
hands. Very fortunately, he happened 
to be wearing a pair of heavy, hobnailed 
boots ; and thus, by well-directed kicks, 
he was able to goad the bull to further 
madness whenever he showed symptoms 
of flagging. At last the bull dropped 
exhausted, and in a few moments ex- 
pired. But the climax of the story was 
not yet reached. “ That bull,” Pete used 
to say, gazing fiercely at the person ad- 
dressed, as if any signs of unbelief would 
arouse instant retaliation on Pete’s part, 
“that bull was worth a t-h-o-u-s-a-n-d 
dollars!” 

However, it would be unfair to give 
the impression that we cherish no arts ex- 
cept those of conversation and repartee. 
Music and dancing are cultivated almost 
with enthusiasm. There are at least a 
dozen violin players in the village, of 
whom several have made their own in- 
struments ; and very good instruments 
they are. If you should drop in of an 
evening at the tavern already described, 
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the conversation which you heard would 
most likely, indeed, relate to horses, but 
quite possibly it would relate to violins. 
There are men in the village, remote as 
it is from any musical centre, who will 
discourse to you about instruments of 
Amati and Straduarius as learnedly as 
if they were residents of Florence o 
of Vienna. We have a small band of 
stringed instruments, assisted by a cornet 
and a flute, which is capable of music 
that would be heard with pleasure by 
connoisseurs in New York or Boston, — 
at least, so we are informed by persons 
who have seen the world. This band 
plays on great occasions, such as the 
Fourth of July, and also for the dances 
which are given frequently throughout 
the year. Commonly, these dances take 
place in a rough, unpainted one-story 
building, erected for the purpose, in a 
grove near the village; and perhaps a 
stranger would consider them to be the 
most characteristic occurrences in our re- 
mote community. The dance-hall stands 
amid tall, sombre pines, and on a dark 
night in summer one finds the path to 
it with some difficulty, stumbling over 
the roots of trees, and feeling his way 
among the buckboards and buggies which 
occupy the vacant spaces of the wood. 
The sides of the hall are removable, for 
the sake of coolness in warm weather. 
It is somewhat dimly lit with kerosene 
lamps, and scantily furnished with rough 
benches and chairs; but all things are 
done decently and in order. In fact, 
neatly painted signs are hung on the 
walls of the room, inscribed with this re- 
quest : “ Please do not spit on the floor.” 
These signs and a few small American 
flags constitute the decorations of the hall. 

All ages and occupations are repre- 
sented, and the costumes are various. 
There may be a “ boiled shirt ” here and 
there in the hall, but most of the men 
and boys wear “sweaters” or flannel 
shirts ; and they all keep their hats on, 
for, since the sides are open, or partly 
so, the fiction is maintained that we are 
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out of doors. The women pay more at- 
tention to dress. The girls are bare- 
headed, or else have on jaunty caps, and 
white gowns or others of a festal descrip- 
tion are worn by most of them. Nobody 
is prohibited from coming, and there are 
some men and some women here who 
would be excluded if a rigorous moral 
test were applied. There is Jim Hurst, 
for instance, a rural Lothario who has 
ruined more than one girl ; and that tall, 
black-haired young man, whose face is 
flushed with something besides dancing, 
is Hen Giddings. He is supposed to 
have played a part in the “ Road House 
tragedy,” as the newspapers called it, 
which occurred near Grandon last win- 
ter. The grand jury failed to indict him, 
but public opinion rendered a verdict of 
guilty. Our dances are not unlike those 
given on “the Fork,” and recalled by 
Bret Harte’s heroine, who, in her letter 
from New York, reminded her lover 
‘Of the dress of my queer vis-a-vis ; 
And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee.” 

There are likely to be some strangers 
present, — a drummer or two, a travel- 
ing dentist, and perhaps a few young 
men from one of the neighboring towns. 
These last will probably be more or less 
drunk, as 
who seek 
home. 


is the custom of young men 
their amusement away from 
But if they become uproarious 
or offensive, they will promptly be cast 
out. Kola King attends to that part 
of the business. He is that handsome 
young fellow with dark hair and com- 
plexion, who is indolently making love 
to the blonde girl in the corner. The 
other day, Kola took a barrel of flour in 
his arms and carried it up two flights of 
steep stairs without stopping. He can 
lift five sacks of bran with his teeth. 
The proceedings always begin with a 
march, but not such a march as, we un- 
derstand, opens the more conventional 
balls of city people. Our march is more 
like a dance. It is led, usually, by the 
beauty of the village, —a tall, well- 


ingland. 


made girl, with black hair, big blue eyes, 
brilliant complexion, and a certain clas- 
sic repose of manner. There is perhaps 
a suggestion of coarseness in her full 
but beautifully curved lips and rounded 
chin. She walks gracefully, with the 
slightest possible swaying motion of the 
hips. In short, this village beauty of 
ours is a Greek goddess come to life in 
rural New England. She and her part- 
ner in the march — who may be this or 
that favored young man, for the girl 
is capricious — first make the tour of 
the room three or four times, followed 
by the other couples. Then they sepa- 
rate, one going to the right, the other to 
the left, all the female dancers following 
the girl, and the male dancers following 
her partner; thus they thread the hall 
in single file, and then reunite, only to 
separate again. The march, in fact, has 
its mazes as well as the dance. Those 
who engage in it move with a quick, 
short step; there is a rhythmical shuf- 
fling of feet on the bare floor; the music 
is seductive, and a faint odor of pine- 
As 
the visitor looks on, he will be impressed 
now and then by a typical figure. Here, 
for example, with shoulders thrown back 
and with a slight and becoming swagger, 
comes a young man such as a recruiting 
officer or a romancer would pick out, — 
a fellow ready, with equal zest, to fight 
any man or make love to any woman. 
Close behind him is a true mountain- 
bred girl. As one glances at her flushed 
face, large wild eyes, and slightly dishe- 
veled hair, one is tempted to believe that 
some wood-nymph has strayed into the 
hall from the neighboring forest, or even 
that Aphrodite herself has taken a part- 
ner for the evening. 


trees floats in on the summer air. 


The truth is, we are a primeval peo- 
ple, close to nature ; and we have the 
virtues and the vices of such a people. 
The number of illegitimate births among 
us is large. In fact, it is so large that 
a definite amount has been fixed by com- 
mon consent as the proper one to be 
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paid by the putative father to the parents 
of the unmarried mother. Four hundred 
dollars, I understand, is the prevailing 
sum in our own and in the adjoining 
county. Divorce is so common that I 
have heard of marriage certificates which 
earried on the back a blank form to be 
used as a libel for divorce in case of ne- 
cessity. But probably this report was 
only a joke, — and a very bad one. Not 
infrequently, men and women take new 
wives and husbands without the formali- 
ty of a divorce or of a re-marriage. A 
remark thrown off by Coleridge is illus- 
trated, I have often thought, in our own 
community. He said: “ A curious and 
more than curious fact that when the 
country does not benefit, it depraves. 
Hence the violent, vindictive passions 
and the outrageous and dark and wild 
cruelties of very many country folk.” 
Such men as Coleridge had in mind are 
found with us now and then in the vil- 
lage, but more often on remote and lone- 
ly farms. Sometimes these fellows are 
illegal sellers of liquor, and their houses 
are the resort of scapegraces for miles 
around and the scene of degrading or- 
gies. There are whole families sunk in 
a slough of vice and poverty, from which, 
occasionally, some enterprising son or 
daughter will emerge, — perhaps only to 
fall back again in a moment of tempta- 
tion or despair. It must be confessed 
that much cruelty is practiced upon wo- 
men and dumb beasts. There are men, 
brutalized by liquor, who inflict torture 
upon their wives and horses every day 
of their lives. 

On the other hand, there is among us 
a great deal of benevolence and of nat- 
ural refinement. We come of good 
stock. Indeed, it is our boast that Amer- 
icans of pure English descent are found 
only in remote New England towns like 
ours. There is not an Irishman, nor a 
German, nor an Italian, nor a negro in 
the village ; until lately there was not a 
foreigner of any description, but during 
the past few years several families from 
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Nova Scotia and from Canada have taken 
up farms within the town limits. No- 
where in this country, at least, I venture 
to say, can there be found better examples 
of the two English types, the blond and 
the brunette. The blond type is the pre- 
vailing one. We have many well-made, 
long-limbed men and women, with light 
hair, regular features, and eyes of the pe- 
culiar northern blue; and others, though 
fewer, with dark hair and eyes and olive 
skin, like Kola King, whom I have men- 
tioned already. Our manners, though a 
little brusque, are good, as manners al- 
ways are in a community which has no 
*‘ social superiors.” Every man in the 
village, who is not specially marked out 
by vice or poverty, feels himself to be the 
equal, in all essential matters, of every 
other man in the world ; and this feeling 
goes a long way toward producing that 
equality which it assumes. There is ab- 
solutely no stealing among us; it would 
be perfectly safe to leave all your valu- 
ables on the front piazza at night: and 
perhaps this immunity is one result of 
equality. To steal is a confession of 
inferiority, intolerable among equals. 
(Cheating in a horse-trade stands, of 
course, on a different footing, and may 
be practiced without entire loss of self- 
respect.) Mr. Howells has expressed 
this truth. “I believe,” he says, “ that 
if ever we have the equality in this world 
which so many good men have hoped for, 
theft will be unknown.” 

The absolute equality which prevails 
among us has its good and its bad side. 
It makes vulgarity and snobbishness im- 
possible. We are coarse, but never vul- 
gar. Vulgarity implies a consciousness, 
or semi-consciousness, of inferiority, and 
among us, as I have said, there is no 
such consciousness. On the contrary, 
there is a want of reverence in the vil- 
lage. There is no person or group of 
persons to set a standard of manners or 
of morals for the rest of the community. 
Nobody looks up to anybody else, — not 
even to the minister. Age itself scarcely 
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invites respect ; and this want of rever- 
ence gives a certain hard and flippant 
tone to our lives. ‘The physician stands 
as high as anybody in town; and yet it 
was only the other day that I heard him 
addressed by a little dirty-faced boy, not 
twelve years old, as “doe.” “Say, doe, 
when does the next school term begin ?” 
was the inquiry made by this urchin, in 
all sincerity ; and the “doc” gave him 
a civil answer, taking no offense at his 
want of respect. 

We certainly do without the fripper- 
ies of life, as is natural to a primi- 
tive people. Nobody takes a bath, for 
the sake of cleanliness, much oftener 
than once a month in winter; and a 
daily bath, even in summer (unless taken 
in the lake, for amusement), would be 
looked upon as an excessive and a fan- 
tastic thing. There is a general careless- 
ness about wearing neckties or collars, 
except on occasions of solemnity or fes- 
tivity; and there is an equal careless- 
ness in the use of language. I suppose 
that more negatives are wasted here in 


a day than would last us, if properly 


used, for a month. But all these things 
are not essential, although they are the 
fashion of the hour in effete communi- 
ties. We, in our corner of New Eng- 
land, bathe as much and spell as well as 
did the ladies and gentlemen of Shake- 
speare’s time, — or indeed of a time con- 
siderably later than that. And so as to 
the coarse language which is common, 
but by no means universal, among us; it 
is, to say the least, not more gross than 
that which dropped from the mouths 
of Shakespeare’s heroes and heroines. 
Moreover, bad as it is, it is not so corrupt 
or so corrupting as the deliberate in- 
decency of allusion, which, we are told, 
now marks the conversation of fashion- 
able people in the great cities of the 
United States. 

There are, I presume, ultra-sophisticat- 
ed persons living in New York and Bos- 
ton who would find it difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to believe that a man might 
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be careless in his dress, neglectful of his 
tub, ungrammatical and inelegant in his 
language, — nay, even accustomed to eat 
with his knife, — and yet be in all essen- 
tial respects a gentleman ; a person plea- 
sant to live with, considerate, dignified, 
sensitive and generous in feeling, sincere 
to the core, and a lover of art and na- 
ture. But such men are to be found 
in our corner of New England. It is 
a proof of our innate gentility that we 
always consider the best as none too 
good forus. When we go away, for ex- 
ample, we invariably put up at the lead- 
ing hotels, whether we can afford to do 
so or not. The drummers, who, after all 
is said, have great opportunities for form- 
ing an opinion, think highly of us. They 
say that we are a “catchy ”’ people, — 
meaning that we are quick to appreciate 
and to buy new or improved articles. 
Thus far have I written with a sin- 
gle eye to stating the fact as it is; and 
yet I have not found space to mention 
what must, I suppose, be regarded as 
the master-passion of the community, 
namely, the passion for horses. Ours is 
a grazing country. The pastures are 
extensive, well watered, well sheltered ; 
and hay is considered dear when it sells 
at ten dollars per ton. But in raising 
sheep the profit is doubtful; and as to 
fatting cattle, that industry, once a lead- 
ing one in this part of New England, was 
long since abandoned owing to Western 
competition. Even the rearing of colts 
has been unprofitable during the past 
few years, though in the past our fields 
were dotted with mares and foals ; but we 
look for better things in the immediate 
future. Horses, moreover, are largely 
the amusement as well as the business of 
the town; and it must be remembered 
that in the absence of the stir of a city, 
of crowds, clubs, theatres, and books, we 
are at times hard put to it for entertain- 
ment. Some men seek it in watches. 
There is a most astonishing knowledge 
of watches in thiscommunity. You will 
find numerous persons who are familiar 
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with all the chief brands of watches 
made in this country and in Europe, and 
who are continually swapping watches 
for colts, guns, wagons, cows, etc., or 
even for other watches. I know one 
man who devoted a whole year exclu- 
sively to trading in timepieces ; but not 
finding the business sufficiently profit- 
able, he took to the ministry. It hap- 
pened that a friend and contemporary 
of his became a preacher at the same 
time, so that it was natural to compare 
the pulpit performances of the two men. 
The one who was knowing in watches 
used to admit, very frankly, that his 
friend was the superior at preaching ; 
“but,” he never failed to add, “ when 
it comes to praying, I can knock spots 
out of him.” Strangely enough, how- 
ever, this man did not find the ministry 
any more remunerative than watches, 
and, with a facility not uncommon among 
us, he passed from that employment to 
politics, and then (with a brief interlude 
of shopkeeping) to the law, which he 
still pursues, though he “farms it” be- 
tween-times. 

The bartering of watches is an oc- 
cupation more suitable for filling little 
chinks of time than for a steady employ- 
ment. On a rainy afternoon in sum- 
mer, for instance, when people are sit- 
ting about in the barn, one naturally 
takes out his watch and invites an offer 
of exchange. But horses are an amuse- 
ment at all times and seasons. There 
is a rough half-mile track just beyond 
the village, where trotting-races are held 
in summer and in fall. In winter the colts 
are broken, and in early spring, when 
sleighing is good on the lake, a great 
deal of impromptu racing is done there. 
As to talk about horses, it is always go- 
ing on. I have even known the minister 
to spend the whole of Saturday afternoon 
talking horse in the blacksmith shop. 
We not only talk about horses, — we 
gossip about them; and this is possible 
because we know the ancestors, the rela- 
tives, and the personal history of every 
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nag in the village. We are familiar 
with all his faults and defects, inherited 
or otherwise, and thus a solid basis for 
gossip is laid. ‘There is much partisan- 
ship for different equine families or 
breeds, and this gives rise to continual 
discussions which have been known to 
end in blows. It is understood, for ex- 
ample, that whoever disparages Libby’s 
Knox in the presence of Thurston 'Tib- 
betts does so at his peril. Thurston is 
a good-tempered man, but he is very 
loyal, and a firm believer in the excel- 
lence of that well-known horse. When, 
therefore, in the course of conversation 
at the mill, Ike Fletcher stigmatized 
Libby’s Knox as a “rank quitter,” 
Thurston took the remark as a personal 
insult, and after a few hot words had 
passed between them he knocked Ike 
down. They made it up afterward. 

In every community there ought to be 
some sport or occupation in which the 
courage and superfluous energy of ad- 
venturous youths can be exercised. The 
whale fisheries, in former days, supplied 
this need for the lads of Cape Cod and 
Buzzard’s Bay; football and boxing, I 
presume, do the same for city-bred youth ; 
and in our neighborhood the breaking of 
colts, especially vicious colts, is the de- 
light of those who love danger and diffi- 
culty. It is related of Hank Toothaker 
that, in his young days, he would take a 
skeleton wagon (“skellington ” we call 
it, after the old English fashion) into a 
field, harness a perfectly wild colt to it, 
and proceed to drive him then and there. 
He was a man of great strength and ac- 
tivity as well as courage, and he never 
met with a serious accident. Among our 
present horse-breakers young Abner Nye 
is perhaps the best. Abner lacks the 
beauty, but he has the aplomb, the cool 
daring, the indifference, the style, of the 
heroes in the Guy Livingstone class of 
novels; and he is a master of equine 
slang. Some one asked him, the other 
day, if his brown colt was turning out 
well. ‘Oh yes,” said Abner, with his 
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professional drawl ; “he’s a shapey hoss, 
and he really gets up a very fair knee.” 
It was not the brown colt, but a black 
one (a son of Temper, out of Vixen, and 
she by the Wilkes horse, Treachery) 
which very nearly proved — which may 
yet prove to have been—the death of 
Abner. He was driving toward the vil- 
lage one day, when this colt shied, upset 
the “ skellington,” andran away. Abner 
clung to the reins, and was dragged along 
the ground, over stones and gravel, for 
half a mile, when he finally “ anchored ” 
the colt, as he expressed it, near the post- 
office. His clothes were torn off, he was 
severely cut and bruised, and we fear 
that he was injured internally. He has 
coughed ever since. 

Still more heroic was the act per- 
formed by the tavern-keeper’s son. One 
dark night in autumn, he started, with a 
friend, to drive home from a neighbor- 
ing town, — two other persons, a man 
and his wife, having just preceded them. 
His horse was an extremely high-strung 
animal, of the Volunteer family. By 
some accident the hostler handed him 
only one rein, the other trailing on the 
ground. Before it could be secured the 
horse started, and in another moment he 
was off for home on a deadrun. Know- 
ing that if he was not stopped he would 
surely run into and perhaps kill the per- 
sons in front, the driver determined to 
climb out over the dashboard, and so to 
the animal’s back, — no easy task, with 
the horse at full speed on a rough road. 
If he had kicked up, as he was likely to 
do, the young man would have received 
a violent fall; but fortunately he did not 
kick, and with great difficulty and danger 
the driver got astride of him, and finally 
succeeded in pulling him up. But the 
brave fellow never recovered from the 
tension to which he had been subjected. 
Before that time it had been his delight 
to ride and drive all the vicious horses of 
the neighborhood, but after that night’s 
adventure he never cared to ride or drive 
again. 
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There must be something in the air of 
this mountain region which braces the 
nerves and makes people insensible to 
danger. Last September I happened to 
be standing in front of the tavern, when 
Seth Williams (a horsy farmer) drove 
by with his son-in-law, Church Cutts, on 
the way to camp-meeting. It was fine 
weather, and they were out for a day’s 
pleasure ; but how were they taking it ? 
Well, Seth was driving a half - broken, 
headstrong, vicious colt, — what we calla 
“ty-rannical erittur.” Just before they 
reached the tavern the colt stopped, put 
back his ears, and humped his back two 
or three times, being evidently inclined 
to kick everything and everybody to 
pieces. It was a toss-up whether he did 
so or not, but Seth seemed indifferent, 
and Church wore a pleased smile upon 
his face, as if ‘that were the kind of thing 
which he really enjoyed. Presently the 
colt went on a few yards, till he met a 
baby-carriage. Then, with a pretense of 
being scared almost to death, he started 
to turn around. If he had succeeded, 
the wagon would have been upset with a 
erash, and the colt would have run away. 
But Seth now took vigorous measures: 
he lashed the colt over the head with 
his whip, and jerked the rein on the op- 
posite side. For a moment, however, it 
appeared as if the horse would prevail, 
and. in that moment I glanced again at 
Church Cutts. There he sat, perfectly 
at ease, and with the same smile of plea- 
sure beaming on his round face. At last 
the colt swung back into the road, and off 
they went for camp-meeting at a gait of 
twelve miles an hour. I expected that 
they would all come back separately, — 
the colt on his own hook, and Seth and 
Church laid out in wagons or in hearses. 
But, on the contrary, they drove home in 
good style, without accident. 

I have spoken of the camp-meeting to 
which these men were bound, as if it 
were an affair of pleasure rather than 
of religion ; and such, alas, is the case. 
Religion, in fact, has almost died out 
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of this community. We still maintain a 
church, but it is a feeble church, and 
our pastors, being poorly paid, are sel- 
dom men of ability; nor do they stay 
with us long. If the reader should at- 
tend the meeting-house on a Sabbath, as 
we call it, I fear that he would find the 
occasion a melancholy one, and that he 
would go away, if he were a reflective 
person, with dismal forebodings as to 
the future of New England. The con- 
gregation is small, and composed mainly 
of old people and children. Many of 
us, indeed, have one foot already in the 
grave. The young girls of the village 
usually attend, — chiefly, I fear, because 
of the opportunity to wear their best 
clothes ; and in part, perhaps, they are ac- 
tuated by that conservative instinct which 
is so strong in womankind. There area 
few young men in the congregation, but 
they are not the pick of the village. The 
truth is, that while we, the old, the very 
young, the ineffective, are singing the 
effeminate tunes of Moody and Sankey, 
or listening, somewhat restlessly, to the 
incoherent exhortations of our latest 
preacher, the strength of the community 
is occupied elsewhere and in other ways. 
It is hunting, or fishing, or swapping 
horses, or laying plans for the future, or 
sleeping, or perhaps reading the Sunday 
papers — a week old. More than half 
the men in the village know Sunday sim- 
ply as the day on which they put ona 
clean shirt. Even if the strong men 
could be induced to attend our meetings, 
they would hear little which would at- 
tract or stimulate them. Our theology 
has decayed into a vague, sentimental 
adherence to the doctrine of justification 
by faith, and a belief in instantaneous 
conversion. But the men of this com- 
munity, and especially the young men, 
require a stronger diet than that. If 
only some modern prophet would arise 
to bring them to their knees in an agony 
of remorse and repentance ! 

If one examines the history of New 
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England character, he will find it hard 
to exaggerate the part which religion has 
played in its development. In former 
days, even the irreligious had, in the back- 
ground of their lives, a severe and self- 
denying standard of living which it was 
impossible for them to ignore. Sin itself 
was invested with a fearful dignity ; and 
surely no dream of human perfection ever 
so exalted the nature of man as did that 
stern theology which taught him that the 
stars and planets were only lights to light 
him at night ; that for his benefit or for 
his punishment God might at any moment 
interrupt the course of the universe ; and 
finally, that he had within himself the mo- 
mentous power of choosing eternal pun- 
ishment or eternal happiness. Under 
that religious belief there grew up men 
and women — some of them are still liv- 
ing — who constituted little reservoirs of 
moral strength upon which the commu- 
nity, or even the nation itself, could draw 
in times of necessity. What influence 
will take the place of that old belief ? 
What moral force will curb the passions, 
chasten the lives, stimulate the energy 
of the rude people who are born in these 
remote towns? Whence shall they de- 
rive the discipline and the self-control 
without which their primeval strength 
will be as useless as the undammed wa- 
ters of a mountain torrent? I confess 
that these thoughts fill me with appre- 
hension for the future ; and sometimes I 
am even led to think that New England 
character reached its culmination in the 
heroic sacrifices of the Civil War, and 
entered thereafter upon a long and grad- 
ual course of sure decay. All this, how- 
ever, may be — and I trust that it is — 
simply the pessimism of anold man. Let 
it suffice for him that the glory has not 
yet departed ; that the moon shines as 
brightly now upon the lake as it did when 
he was a boy; that he is still permitted 
to see the sun rise and set in the most 
beautiful and — as it seems to him — the 
most interesting corner of New England. 
Philip Morgan. 
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A FARMING 


Last autumn found me installed at 
Indian Ridge, in the Lincoln House, a 
rambling white hotel, verandaed, green- 
blinded, and dormer-windowed. In the 
office, besides the usual country hotel of- 
fice furnishings, were numerous potted 
plants and two venerable oil - paintings 
(copies, without much doubt) of Daniel 
Webster and George Washington. The 
parlor had real gilding on the panel- 
mouldings of its doors and a fantastic 
display of curious marine shells, and bore 
signs of frequent use; otherwise it was 
precisely the conventional farmhouse par- 
lor. The chambers were simple in their 
furnishings, but unspeakably neat and 
sweet. 

The host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Abraham West, are far past middle life. 
Having long been free from the necessity 
of any kind of labor, they are keeping up 
their house partly from force of habit, 
partly as a public convenience, and partly 
(and it would appear primarily) for the 
sake of the society it brings them. The 
proprietors reserve to themselves the pre- 
cious privilege of refusing undesirable 
guests, particularly itinerant companies 
of the more objectionable order, with one 
or two of which, in the past, they have 
The ab- 
sence of a tap-room debars that atmos- 
phere of jovial good cheer one likes to 
associate with the country tavern; but 
Mr. and Mrs. West devote so much of 
their time to agreeable converse with 


had disagreeable experiences. 


their guests, — they invariably preside 
at the table, — and business, spite of the 
necessary formality of the bill, enters so 
little into the account, that stopping with 
them amounts to visiting at the house of 
a substantial farmer. 

Besides the hotel, Indian Ridge — that 
is, the village proper — contains half a 
dozen grocery and general supply stores, 
a pump, hardware, and farming-tool es- 


COMMUNITY. 


tablishment, a blacksmith’s forge, a har- 
ness shop, a cobbler’s shop, a tin shop, — 
in which a watch-repairer and a milliner 
have counters, — a church, a schoolhouse 
from which the national flag always floats, 
a Masonic hall, a town hall flanked by 
town sheds, a hillside cemetery, and 
about a score of dwellings. The dwell- 
ings, — which are tenanted for the most 
part by the business men, — as well as the 
places of business, are nearly all on a 
single elm and maple bordered street 
running along the summit of a ridge, in 
full view of one of the finest mountain 
ranges of New England. They belong 
to four pretty well defined architectural 
types. There are the ancient nearly 
square hip-roofed houses, with a chimney 
on each of the two end-slants of the roof, 
tiny-paned windows, pretentious front 
doors bordered by fluted side-pillars in 
relief and surmounted by semicircular 
“fans ;” the equally ancient and almost 
equally square, but severely plain tent- 
roofed houses, with a single enormous 
square chimney in the exact centre of 
the roof ; the pronouncedly oblong houses 
with the lofty pillared portico fronts, of 
a later period ; and modern houses as 
they were before the advent of the Queen 
Anne furor, which has not yet struck 
Indian Ridge. It may be noted here in 
passing, as an item of some interest, that 
the post-office, instead of being incorpo- 
rated with a store, as in most country 
villages, is kept by a soldier’s widow in 
one of the front rooms of her own house. 

Below the western end of the ridge 
and just beyond the village flows Indian 
Ridge Creek, a small but fairly energetic 
stream, spanned by a covered bridge, on 
whose banks a sawmill, a gristmill, and 
a corn-canning factory are situated. The 
land immediately around the village is a 
rolling tract, myriad - breasted like the 
statues of the Ephesian Diana. Such 
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land is never quite as beautiful as dur- 
ing the spring months, when its hillocks 
are soft silk pompons, whose shades and 
sheens of green under the sunlight rival 
those of a peacock’s plumes. Still, it is 
always beautiful. In October, when first 
I saw them, most of the hillocks had be- 
come dun and brown, — only a few, from 
which the second crop of grass had not 
been cut, retaining a shop-worn green; 
but then, by way of partial compensation, 
the forests outlying them were matchless. 
These forests have as many evergreen as 
deciduous trees, and this combination of 
the sombre and the gaudy is far more 
effective than deciduous trees alone can 
possibly make, no matter how fiery their 
audacity. 

All the roads out of the village pass 
thrifty farms. ‘The farmhouses are mod- 
est, — much more so than the barns and 
the other outbuildings to which they are 
prudently subordinated. Some of them 
are sentineled by pairs or rows of soldier- 
ly poplars, which lend the scene a finish 
almost European. In the autumn, the 
dooryards are piled with ruddy apples, 
yellow pumpkins, and Hubbard, marrow- 
fat, and crook- neck squashes, and the 
back porches of the houses and the sunny 
sides of the barns are festooned with 
strings of corn and dried apple. Cider- 
presses, at rather frequent intervals, per- 
fume the air divinely, inviting to copious 
draughts of the delicious brown vin du 
pays without money and without price. 
Open wells with sweeps or windlasses al- 
ternate with pumps. Both are always 
provided with drinking-cups of some kind 
— tin dippers, cocoanut shells. or gourds 
— for the convenience of the thirsty pass- 
er. People meeting on the road stop 
“to pass the time of day ” (to adopt the 
phraseology of the district), and no driver 
would think of going by a foot-traveler 
without offering to give him a lift. Hap- 
py contrast to the regions some of us have 
been forced to foot it through, where a 
pedestrian is eyed askance as if he were 
a tramp, and padlocked pump - handles 
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supplement with beautiful but pitiless lo- 
gic ubiquitous signs against trespass ! 

Broadly speaking, Indian Ridge is a 
farming town. The employees of the 
sawmill and the gristmill are few in num- 
ber, and these few, as well as most of the 
business men, do a little at farming. The 
corn-canning factory being run only in 
the fall, there are plenty of the farmers’ 
sons and daughters glad to work therein 
for the sake of the ready money which 
even the prosperous in the country often 
lack. There is a sleigh and wagon shop 
a couple of miles out of the village, but 
the owner of this is also a farmer, and 
his only employee is also his hired farm 
man. Work goes on in the shop only in 
bad weather and off seasons. The farm- 
ers, who are all native Americans, — with 
the exception of three French Canadian 
and perhaps twice as many Irish families, 
—are for the most part the direct de- 
scendants of the original settlers, who 
were a sturdy, honest, plucky, intelligent, 
God-fearing stock. The lean, sharp, la- 
conic New Englander of popular tradition 
is the prevailing type. There is little 
wealth and as little real poverty among 
them. Their food, dress, and home fur- 
nishings are of the simplest. To illus- 
trate: with a view to showing them 
proper respect, I put myself to great pre- 
liminary inconvenience to appear in a 
“boiled shirt,” the first Sunday of my 
stay, only to be chagrined, when the 
hour for the service arrived, by finding 
that I was rather overdressed than other- 
wise. 

The women are true helpmeets. Not 
only do they do their own work, but they 
are able and willing to milk the cows, 
assist in the hay - getting, and in other 
ways lend a hand out of doors in emer- 
gencies. Some of them even eke out the 
family income by little ventures of their 
own, such as raising hens and bees, and 
gathering and marketing spruce gum, 
beechnuts, and blueberries. There is no 
servant-girl problem, because there are 
no servants. When sickness or some 
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other real disability necessitates female 
help in the household, a neighbor’s daugh- 
ter is called in. She is of course re- 
garded, and in every minutest particular 
treated, as a member of the family; it 
could not be otherwise. The children 
are trained to bear their share of the 
family burden, so far as it can be done 
without interfering with their schooling, 
and the very school terms are arranged 
with a view to conflicting as little as pos- 
sible with farm work. When the chil- 
dren grow up, many of them go out into 
the world to seek their fortunes (that, 
within reasonable limits, is a law of na- 
ture), but there is nothing like an exodus 
of the rising generation, no approach to 
adepletion. Plenty of ambitious, vigor- 
ous young men stay behind to arrange 
themselves in life as their fathers did be- 
fore them, chopping in the woods during 
the winter, and in the summer tilling the 
few acres they have been able to purchase 
Further- 
more, there are plenty of desirable young 
women happy and proud to cast in their 
lots with the young men, and do their 


with their winters’ savings. 


share of the drudgery necessary in estab- 
Thus new farms are 
cleared out of the woodland and the old 
farms are kept up. 


lishing a home. 


One morning, a few days after my in- 
stallment at the Lincoln House, the first 
glance from my chamber window showed 
me that something 
was on foot. 


out of the ordinary 
The road was fringed for 
some distance with all kinds of pole ve- 
hicles, from which the horses had been 
detached. 
riving. 


Other two-horse rigs were ar- 
The reason for the sudden in- 
flux came out at the breakfast-table. A 
young man, recently married, had pur- 
chased an unoccupied house, loeated about 
a mile to the northward, over the ridge, 
which he wished to transfer to land of 
his own on the western bank of the creek. 
There being no contractor in the vicinity 
who made a business of moving buildings, 
the people had decided to do the job for 
him, and they were assembling with their 
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two-horse teams from all over the town- 
ship. 

It was ten o’clock before the house 
was properly shod (that is, fitted like a 
sled with a pair of enormous logs as run- 
ners), and eleven o’clock before the horses 
were attached. By that time the men 
on the spot numbered more than a hun- 
dred. Of these, thirty were drivers of 
the horses, of which there were thirty 
pairs in all; as many more manipulated 
levers and pulleys; as many more stood 
ready with skids; and an advance skir- 
mish line of about a score were armed with 
axes, crowbars, shovels, and pickaxes, 
with which to clear away obstructions to 
the route. Caleb Whitney, who had un- 
dertaken to engineer the affair, was a 
fierce-looking man, with a flowing black 
beard more than a foot long, a coonskin 
cap, a red flannel shirt, trousers rolled 
to his knees, leaving his legs bare above 
his shoe-tops, and a tremendous voice. 
As he stood in the front door of the house 
shouting and gesticulating his orders, he 
was a startling figure, at once forceful 
and grotesque. 

Foremost with the pulleys and levers, 
commander, as it were, of the lever and 
pulley brigade, was Nathanael Seabrook, 
the village doctor, a lean, tall, alert, stub- 
ble-bearded man, a sort of Yankee Wee- 
lum MacLure. It was a unique and in- 
spiring sight to see a professional man in 
flannel shirt, slouch hat, and rubber boots, 
“‘ working like a house afire ” in the per- 
formance of a purely neighborly service ; 
and it is easy enough to imagine a man 
who would thus recklessly divest himself 
of all but his native dignity before the 
eyes of his patrons, and who could swing 
an axe and drive a peg as he did, making 
just such a fight for a life as the noble 
Drumtochty physician made for the life 
of the man Saunders ; and what sort of 
a fight that was the world knows. 

There was so much ado to get all the 
horses to pulling at the same time, all the 
levers and pulleys and men so placed as 
to secure the most power, that it was high 
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noon before the building was got fairly 
over the few rods between its site and the 
road. Then it was time, as the vigorous 
clanging of a bell proclaimed, for the din- 
ner which the “ women-folks ” had pre- 
pared in a barn near by. 

Dinner over, the horses laid to their 
work so well that the building started al- 
most immediately, without any assistance 
from the levers and pulleys; and though 
it was an up-grade pull, and the shoes 
ploughed deep furrows, and the front 
corners crashed into the wayside saplings 
and dug into the banks of the narrow 
roadway, so that the gravel flew in at the 
windows, it kept on for a full quarter of 
a mile without stopping. Then, a quick 
and tremendous sideward lunge imbed- 
ded one corner so deep in a gravel-bank 
that the horses were thrown back on their 
haunches and brought to a standstill. 
There were prying, pulling, twisting, and 
veering, under the doctor’s supervision, 
for nearly an hour before another start 
could be effected. By that time it had 
been decided to exchange the narrow road 
for the open fields, —a decision which 
gave the skirmish line a deal of exertion 
of the most active kind in getting rid of 
obstructing stone walls and fences, twen- 
ty or thirty feet of the latter being in one 
case lifted bodily by them. From the 
moment of taking to the open fields till 
the arrival at the summit of the ridge, 
the excitement was intense. There were 
spurts and set-backs, sudden halts and 
false starts; breakings of ropes, levers, 
and chains ; lashings, kickings, yellings, 
swearings — even old Deacon Goodhue 
swore and never knew it — on the part of 
the men; rearings, snortings, strikings, 
and plungings on the part of the horses ; 
and narrow escapes for both men and 
horses. 

An intentional halt of several minutes 
for breath was made upon the summit of 
the ridge. On the descent, the horses 
entered so thoroughly into the spirit of 
the occasion, and went so nearly as if they 
believed the object in tow was just about 
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to topple over them, that the drivers had 
all they could do to keep up with their 
pace over the uneven ground, and the 
skid men were forced to abandon their 
work entirely. The building swept down- 
ward of its own momentum, carrying 
everything before it like an avalanche. A 
fence, which had not been reached by the 
skirmishers in time, was turned under it, 
and a woodpile was made short work of, 
without causing any visible slackening of 
the speed ; over both it slipped as smooth- 
ly as if they were skids placed beneath 
on purpose to reduce the friction. Not 
until the leaders were well into tlie creek 
vould the horses be brought to a stop. 
** More fun for your money than the All- 
bright Fair,” was Jabez Lyman’s com- 
ment, and those hard by who had breath 
enough left to say anything said a forcible 
Amen. Though not quite five o’clock, 
it was decided at this point to quit work 
for that day; crossing a stream was too 
difficult an undertaking to be begun in 
the gathering dusk. 

The scene of the second day’s activity 
being so near the village as to be practi- 
cally in it, the schools were given a holi- 
day, — a wise proceeding, surely, if for no 
other reason than this: that a lesson was 
to be learned out of doors, that day, of 
far greater moment than the lessons many 
days of school confinement could incul- 
cate. The sawmill, gristmill, canning 
factory, and all the stores were deserted 
as by common consent. The postmis- 
tress, reasonably sure she would receive 
no call, and yet too conscientious a ser- 
vant of the government to close her office 
without permission, took up her station 
at a point of vantage equidistant from 
the building and her place of business, 
and scrupulously kept an eye on each. 
The lawyer forsook his office and the 
minister his study for the scene of action ; 
and though these worthies did not take 
hold just as the doctor did, they were 
nearly as eager as he, and were profuse 
of shrewd and sympathetic advice and 
exhortation. Even the halt, the maimed, 
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and the blind were on hand, trying to do 
their part with such members and facul- 
ties as they actually did possess. 

The first task was to line the bed of 
the creek with enormous logs lengthwise 
of the current, and just far enough apart 
to admit of the horses stepping between 
them. That done, the shoes were pried 
out of the soft soil bordering the creek, 
into which they had sunk during the 
night, the leading horses were driven sev- 
eral times from bank to bank to get them 
accustomed to the water, and the thirty 
teams were attached and whipped into 
the stream. There was an exciting mo- 
ment when a horse slipped and nearly: 
fell in mid - current, and another when 
the hindmost team escaped being drawn 
under the building only by the sudden 
breaking of the drag-chain. But in spite 
of these and other trifling mishaps the 
stream was crossed without serious acci- 
dent, and the building was landed on its 
appointed site a little before noon. 

Then how the men cheered! There 
were cheers for red-shirted Caleb Whit- 
ney, the stentorian boss, cheers for the 
doctor, cheers for the young owner of the 
house and his wife, cheers for the horses, 
— cheers for everybody and everything 
relevant to the occasion, and, so great was 
the excess of spirits, for several persons 
and several things that were not. 

Another public dinner brought the féte 
to a close. 

As a purely physical spectacle, an ex- 
hibition of physique and energy and 
nerve, this building-moving was as well 
worth viewing every way as any match 
of football or of polo ever played. Much 
more was it worth viewing as a moral 
spectacle ; as an exhibition of communi- 
ty spirit it was superb. It is because 
so much has been said of late regarding 
the decay of community spirit in New 
England that the affair has seemed en- 
titled to a record in detail. True, it was 
the most signal illustration of esprit de 
corps that occurred during my Indian 
Ridge sojourn, but I was assured it was 
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by no means an exceptional one. Hard- 
ly a fall passes that some buildings are 
not dealt with after this fashion. It is 
only three years since the moving of a 
ponderous structure that occupied the cit- 
izens a whole week. ‘The year before 
that a schoolhouse was transplanted, at 
a saving of much expense to the public 
treasury ; and there is a tradition of a 
remarkable feat of engineering, which 
half the town had pronounced impossible, 
achieved by the redoubtable Caleb Whit- 
ney in driving a barn across a deep gully. 
If many of the other forms of neighborly 
codperation which once prevailed here 
have disappeared, it is because the intro- 
duction of improved farm machinery and 
agricultural methods has taken away the 
reason for them. Wherever the reason 
survives, wherever real help can be ren- 
dered, the cotperative practice survives 
also, and ploughing-bees, huskings, and 
barn-raisings still occur with a good de- 
gree of frequency. 

During the time when all the families 
of Indian Ridge used to meet together on 
Sundays in one of the houses, to study a 
Bible lesson in the forenoon and teach 
the children the common school branches 
in the afternoon, and for many years 
thereafter, Indian Ridgers were forced 
by stress of circumstances, as well as led 
by inclination, to pull together, and the 
habit of pulling together has never left 
them. The feeling that incites to help- 
fulness is as hale and hearty with them 
as ever it was. Whether this manifests 
itself in a purely personal way in “ little, 
nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness and of love ” between neighbors, in 
building-movings and ploughing-bees, or 
in self-sacrificing loyalty to town, State, 
or nation, it is the same spirit, the spirit 
of solidarity, that has persisted from the 
beginning. 

In further illustration of the activity 
of this spirit, particularly where the town 
is concerned, it should be said that In- 
dian Ridge has forty miles of roads (supe- 
rior for the section, fair in themselves) 
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upon which the citizens have expended 
much gratuitous labor over and above 
what it has been permitted them to turn 
in for taxes; a handsome and substan- 
tial drinking-fountain, erected by public 
subscription as a memorial to the first 
minister of the town; a small but well- 
chosen free library, in connection with 
the post-office, to which the postmistress 
gives her services; a soldiers’ monument 
which cost one thousand dollars, — a sim- 
ple and tasteful marble column with the 
conventional inscription, “ Sacred to the 
memory of our citizen soldiers who died 
in defence of their country in the war of 
1861 to 1865 ;”’ a town house worth four 
thousand dollars, containing, besides the 
town offices, a banquet-room, a large hall 
with a 22 by 40 stage, equipped with a 
drop-curtain and five scenes '— kitchen, 
parlor, street, forest, and prison — paint- 
ed by the people themselves, and credit- 
able dressing-rooms. Its hillside ceme- 
tery is scrupulously kept. Its primary 
and intermediate schools are taught by 
well-paid normal graduates selected with 
much care, and are generally acknow- 
ledged to be the best in that part of the 
country. Its high school is almost in- 
variably under an earnest college man, 
and attracts pupils from a large area be- 
yond the limits of the township. High 
schools, it is true, are now made obliga- 
tory by the state law, but the high school 
at Indian Ridge was started and regular- 
ly maintained years before there was any 
law upon the subject. Nothing has come 
to the town by gift or bequest. These 
and many lesser benefits it has secured 
for itself, on its own initiative, by unity 
of aim and effort; and it takes a colossal 
pride in them, as it has a right to do. 
In the same way, it feels an honest 
corporate pride in the fortunes of its ab- 


1 Tt is amusing to note that the drop-curtain, 
which is a copy of a New England landscape 
painting containing a great deal of detail, was 
made by dividing the original canvas into small 
squares and the canvas for the drop into an equal 
number of large squares, and copying square 
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sent sons ; and though none of these have 
chanced to attain national eminence, it 
follows their careers as lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, preachers, inventors, and col- 
lege professors (to mention the vocations 
in which some reputation has been gained) 
with as keen an interest for detail as if 
they were the greatest of the land. It is 
proud, too, of the moral aspect of the 
village ; how proud may be guessed from 
the curious fact that the only check on 
the intense enthusiasm felt for a much- 
talked-of railroad project, which, if con- 
summated, will put it into close touch 
with the rest of the world, is a vague 
fear that somehow the railroad may low- 
er the high moral tone that now prevails. 

To be thus solidaire — who will ques- 
tion it? — is to practice a kind of de- 
centralized communal socialism that is 
essentially noble, and hardly to be taken 
exception to by the most American of 
Americans. 

The church plays a large part in the 
life of Indian Ridge. ‘ W’en a town’s 
got jest one parson, one lawyer, one doc- 
tor, an’ one sloon, an’ no more,” ob- 
served old Ezra Slack, the village patri- 
arch, “ it allus rubs along fust-rate. But 
w’en you get more ’n one of any one on 
em, it raises more row nor two tail-tied 
cats a-fightin’ each other over a clothes- 
line. Now, we here hain’t got no s’loon, 
an’ p’r’aps for the matter o’ that we ’re 
jest as well off ef we hain’t. I would n’t 
be the man to try to bring in no s’loon 
s’ long ’s we ’ve got our cider to hum, an’ 
can git whatever else we feel the need on 
over to the Corners. But I’m mighty 
darned glad we ’ve got one doctor an’ one 
lawyer an’ one parson, an’ no more nor 
one.” 

It is at Indian Ridge as Ezra Slack 
says, and it surely is not the least inter- 


for square; also that the street scene, which is 
supposed to depict Washington Street, Boston, 
as it was a century ago, has a flaring Y. M. C. A. 
sign on the front of one of its most prominent 
buildings. 
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esting feature of the town that it has had 
but one church, — never mind the de- 
nomination, — and that this church, in 
spite of the presence of people of various 
sects, has always proved an adequate em- 
bodiment of its religious sentiment, and 
has never ceased to be a unifying rather 
than a disintegrating force in the com- 
munity. Perhaps it is this circumstance 
more than any other that has helped to 
give the town a social symmetry almost 
equal to that of the French village or the 
retired English village which has not yet 
been disorganized and disquieted by the 
entry of dissent. 

However figures may be juggled with, 
ever and anon, to prove the cont rary, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that 
chureh-going and respect for the church 
have materially decreased in New Eng- 
land in the course of the last half-centu- 
ry, at least among the Protestant popu- 
lation. This does not necessarily mean 
that religious sentiment has decreased in 
anything like the same degree, or even 
at all. It may only mean that a change 
has come over the modes by which re- 
The 


fact is that, owing to an enormous en- 


ligious sentiment manifests itself. 


largement of the scope of living, religion 
finds a hundred means of cultivation and 
expression to-day where formerly it found 
one, the church. This will be seen to be 
equally true whether religion be defined 
as “ morality touched with emotion ”’ at 
one extreme, or as emotion embodied in 
morality at the other, or as something 
midway between. High aspiration must 
halt at cross-roads nowadays, while for- 
merly it had only to follow a narrow but 
well-beaten path. 

It is as much because Mr. Woodsum 
very early recognized and approved the 
change that was going on in the world 
around him, as because he has been faith- 
ful and diligent, that he has held the al- 
legiance not only of his parishioners, but 
of the whole community, during more 
than thirty years of work. He has often 
been heard to express the wish that he 
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were a young man just beginning his ca- 
reer, because of the opportunity the rising 
generation has for discovering and apply- 
ing truth. His own life-endeavor has un- 
questionably been to find truth and de- 
clare it, to the end of building men up 
and making their lives of honest value 
to themselves and to the world. <A read- 
ing, observing, and open-minded man, 
his thought has necessarily changed with 
the changing thought of his time. Like 
the vanguard of his generation, he has 
gradually become imbued with the belief 
(whether right or wrong is immaterial 
here) that salvation comes, not by creed 
and church attendance, but by charac- 
ter; that good religion and good citizen- 
ship are, in the last analysis, one and the 
same thing; that civic improvement and 
social betterment are to be agitated and 
toiled for rather than periodic revivals ; 
and that the church (like the Sabbath) 
was made for man, and not man for the 
church. From week to week and year 
to year, he has made, as it were, a report 
of progress to his people; cautiously, 
however, and with so proper a reverence 
for the convictions of those who were not 
ready to follow him that they could not 
in reason take offense. 

Thus, gently, tactfully, almost imper- 
ceptibly to themselves, he has led his peo- 
ple along the paths of his own thought to 
himself and his own way of thinking ; has 
grown himself, and helped them to grow 
with him. Now he preaches to them with 
general, though of course not universal 
acceptance, what would have aroused a 
storm of almost unanimous protest had 
he preached it as a young man, in the 
beginning of his work. So directed, the 
Indian Ridge church, besides performing 
the function expected of a church, has 
been a sort of rural college settlement, 
organizing or helping to organize, direct- 
ly or indirectly, divers phases of the life 
about it for the community good. 

Personally, as professionally, Mr. 
Woodsum is a remarkable man to be lo- 
vated in a remote country parish. He 
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has a fine mastery of the theory and prac- 
tice of instrumental and vocal music and 
a fair talent for painting. His execution 
and ideals in art, owing to his enforced 
absence from the centres, have been taken 
from the Hudson River school. The 
paintings with which his home is hung 
are copies by his own hand of the favor- 
ites of that period. But the art sense 
and the art enthusiasm are his, just the 
same. He usually has as pupils a few 
boys and girls with a taste for the expres- 
sion of color and form, and one would 
love to believe that a real art feeling has 
been aroused among the people in con- 
sequence. Itis hardly so, I am sorry to 
say; the New England nature is too re- 
sistant to zsthetic suggestion for that. A 
considerable feeling for landscape, how- 
ever, if not much for art, has been devel- 
oped in those who have come directly 
under the minister’s art tuition, and this 
is of more real worth to them, perhaps, 
in the long run; it is so much more easily 
satisfied at Indian Ridge. Along with 
the rest, Mr. Woodsum is a skillful cabi- 
net-maker. The pulpit he preaches from 
is his own handiwork, and he recently 
presented a church of a different denom- 
ination, in the nearest town, with another 
like it, — a most graceful act. These his 
varied tastes and accomplishments have 
enabled him to introduce an element of 
beauty into his church interior and his 
service, though how far this is appreci- 
ated by his congregation it is difficult to 
say. 

Some years ago, Mr. Woodsum con- 
ceived the notion that a certain road out 
of the village needed a double row of 
elms. He accordingly visited the farmer 
whose property was adjacent (a non- 
church-goer, by the way), and told him 
that if he would set out plenty of young 
elms the next fall, he would paint him a 
handsome sign with the legend “ Elm 
Avenue ” in fancy lettering upon it. The 
bargain was laughingly arranged. The 
result is an avenue of magnificent trees 
that will gladden and beautify Indian 


Ridge long after farmer and parson have 
passed away. It is a simple, almost triv- 
ial incident, but it illustrates so perfect- 
ly the attitude and the tact of the man 
that I have not been able to hold it back. 

The life of Indian Ridge is by no 
means the monotonous, resourceless, ut- 
terly empty affair the life of a farming 
village is popularly supposed to be. The 
events that stand out are three in num- 
ber: Memorial Day, the Allbright Fair, 
and the County Conference. 

When it becomes known that, in the 
appointed order of things, it is the turn 
of Indian Ridge to have the County Con- 
ference, there is great bustle of prepara- 
tion, especially among the women, who 
devote themselves assiduously to house- 
cleaning, dressmaking, and bonnet-trim- 
ming, as well as to mammoth cookings. 
When the time arrives, homes are thrown 
wide open for the entertainment of the 
delegates by all the citizens, whether 
church-goers or not. Hospitality of the 
most lavish sort is everywhere the order 
of the day. 

The Allbright Fair— Allbright ad- 
joins Indian Ridge on the west — differs 
in no important respect from country 
fairs everywhere. There are the same 
horse - trots, ball- games, bicycle - races, 
livestock exhibits, and trials of draught 
horses and oxen; the same side-shows, 
fakirs, freaks, and uproarious fun that 
always go with these occasions. For 
days before and days after nothing else is 
talked of in Indian Ridge and the other 
towns within the Allbright radius. 

On Memorial Day the ceremonial is 
the traditional one. But the exercises 
have so much more significance at In- 
dian Ridge than elsewhere that they seem 
to belong to an entirely different order. 
There is a ring to the patriotism, a poi- 
gnant reality to the grief, and a lilt to the 
pride that lift them to the plane of high 
emotions. America cannot easily fur- 
nish a more impressive sight than Memo- 
rial Day at Indian Ridge. I know of a 
man — not an old soldier, either, and not 
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too much of a patriot — who drove forty 
miles to witness the ceremonial, and felt 
more than repaid for his pains. As a 
small boy in a New England town, I al- 
ways set apart Memorial Day for fishing 
with my chums. No Indian Ridge lad 
would dare think, much less commit, such 
sacrilege. 

An ancient and honorable chapter of 
the order of Freemasons has a nicely 
fitted hall of its own for its assemblings. 
The Town Hall is the regular meeting- 
place of five organizations: three socie- 
ties growing out of the war (the Grand 
Army of the Republic, Woman’s Relief 
Corps, and Sons of Veterans), the Good 
Templars, and the Grange. The Indian 
Ridge Dramatic Club gives, and for many 
years has given, frequent winter perform- 
ances to a small circuit of towns wherein 
the cast is personally known, as well as 
at home. The town has a number of 
good singers, enough for concerts and a 
choral society. It has its own orchestra, 
a circumstance which makes dancing a 
cheap as well as an easily attained amuse- 
ment; ina small way at the houses, in a 
large way at the Town Hall, where occa- 
sional union balls are held in which three 
or four other towns participate. Farm- 
ers’ institutes and lectures of one sort or 
another occur at intervals through the 
winter. Thus it is that, between regular 
and irregular functions, the Town Hall 
is occupied, on an average, four nights a 
week the year round ; not a bad showing, 
by any means, for a town of not quite 
one thousand inhabitants. 

Of the manly sports, hunting and fish- 
ing are constant and easily available re- 
sources, though most of the men are so 
conscientious about their farm work that 
they indulge little in them until after 
crops are harvested in the fall, when a 
good many go into the woods for a week 
or more on a stretch. Boys have the use 
of rifles, horses, and dogs, and are taught 
to shoot and to manage horses almost as 
soon as they are taught to do anything. 
They go on hunting and fishing expedi- 
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tions with the fathers and older brothers, 
and by the time they are fifteen or sixteen 
are expert woodsmen, almost invariably. 
The ordinary boy-plays, while fairly fa- 
miliar to them, are decidedly overshad- 
owed by this sharing of the sports of the 
elders. 

The one reliable, never failing re- 
source — evenings, rainy days, and all 
the time —is the village store. What 
the café is to the Frenchman the store 
is to the inhabitant of Indian Ridge. 
Newspapers and letters of common in- 
terest are there read aloud. Checkers, 
chess, backgammon, and, to a less degree, 
dominoes are in high favor. Champion- 
ship series are played which sometimes 
consume a whole winter, in the course 
of which there is an infinite amount of 
probability casting, invidious comparison, 
and good-natured chaffing. Once in a 
way a wager is laid which sets the whole 
town agog. 

Talking, however, is the primary pas- 
time of the store-groups. Politics, in 
their season, they talk, of course, and the- 
ology, though to a far less extent than the 
grocery tradition demands. The plant- 
ing, cultivation, harvesting, and market- 
ing of crops, the treatment of stock, the 
processes and prospects of lumbering, are 
subjects far more in vogue. These come 
easily first, and next the weather in its 
relations to them. And it must be admit- 
ted that the weather-signs are reduced to 
an inductive science quite as reliable for 
the immediate locality as the more digni- 
fied predictions of the government wea- 
ther bureau, while they are as far removed 
from the platitudes of “ society ” on the 
same subject as beefsteak is from broth. 
Reminiscences are rife: of hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping, horse- racing, lumbering, 
most of all of the war, as is natural where 
*many veterans still live, and where prac- 
tically every family has its military tra- 
dition. 

In a word, the talk is as varied as are 
the interests and accomplishments of the 
talkers, and those are varied indeed. It 
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is customary to speak contemptuously, 
I know, of the intelligence and morale 
of the talk of the country grocery. The 
store-groups at Indian Ridge deserve no 
such contempt. There are intelligent 
men among the talkers, and some most 
interesting and suggestive things are said 
by them. ‘The atmosphere is not as de- 
sperately provincial as might at first be 
supposed. If there were no other allevi- 
ating circumstance, the fact that all the 
old soldiers in the town have been south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line at least once 
in their lives, while several of them have 
visited the great centres for the reunions 
of veterans, makes it possible to take for 
granted a certain if not quite up to date 
knowledge of the big world outside and 
the ways of it. 

Jabez Lyman, a veteran, who enlisted 
as a boy of seventeen, and had his con- 
stitution undermined by ten months in 
Andersonville, has passed a large part 
of his winters since in Washington, or 
south of it, for his health’s sake. His 
talk abounds in sage estimates and witty 
observations on Southern life and charac- 
ter, more especially concerning the col- 
ored people. 

Elbridge Copeland, sixty-three years 
old, who recently returned from the Far 
West despoiled of the fifteen thousand 
dollars he had amassed by a quarter of 
a century of storekeeping in his native 
town, though so poor in pocket as to be 
forced to begin life over again by clerk- 
ing on the very spot where he was once 
the master, is rich indeed in lore of mine 
and prairie, and recklessly prodigal of it. 

Job Preston is a capital mimic. He 
imitates with equal ease the Irishman, 
Dutchman, Scandinavian, French Cana- 
dian, and negro. His impersonations are 
so perfect that they never grow stale, and 
he is never at a loss for tales, more or 
less spicy, calling his faculty into play. 
“Job Preston can talk the leg off an 
iron kettle,” was Jabez Lyman’s verdict, 
when I inquired for particulars about 
him, “and he can do that slick enough, 
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Ill admit ; but that’s just about all he 
ean do, and just about all he ’s ever done, 
so far as I know.” True genius unprac- 
tical here as everywhere ! 

Solomon Whiting devotes his leisure to 
collecting curios. He has a sugar-plant- 
ing brother in the Sandwich Islands, who 
began sending him Hawaiian specimens 
more than thirty years ago. This was 
enough to give Solomon the collecting fe- 
ver ; since that time, his house has been 
gradually transformed into a museum, 
and he himself into a close approach to 
a virtuoso. In Indian and early Ameri- 
can antiquities his collection is peculiarly 
rich. 

Dunean McAinsh, a native American, 
but of Scotch extraction, as his name im- 
plies, possesses a wide and accurate know- 
ledge of English and Scottish history, 
partly inherited from his father, partly 
acquired by his own hard study. He is 
reluctant to ventilate his knowledge, un- 
like most of his neighbors; but when he 
does really let himself go, it is a unique 
treat. He was somehow prevailed on 
once, more than ten years back, to give 
a lecture in the Town Hall. The event 
is still much talked about, and always 
with whispered and staring reverence and 
amaze. 

Samuel Wiggin is the versatile phe- 
nomenon of the village. Samuel Wig- 
gin’s trade and nominal occupation is 
watch-repairing, but he supplements the 
rather slender income the watch-repair- 
ing of Indian Ridge provides by tuning 
and repairing organs and pianos; con- 
ducting singing and dancing classes ; giv- 
ing private lessons in vocal and instru- 
mental music, water-color painting, the 
decoration of china, and four languages. 
Samuel is immoderately fond of small 
children, and they of him. They troop 
after him — much as the children of a 
more imaginative race trooped after the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin — for the won- 
der-stories he loves to tell them. Sure- 
ly this talent for loving and dreaming 
should not be reckoned least among the 
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Small wonder that 
Sam Wiggin has the reputation of being 
able to talk well upon any subject what- 
soever ! 

As if the variety were not already suf- 
ficient, an old sea-captain and a Boston 
policeman retired on half pay also live at 
Indian Ridge. Both are proud of their 
past and garrulous to a degree about it. 


many he possesses. 


Now, he is a lucky man, to my way of 
thinking, wherever he may be located, 
who has within his hand’s reach a group 
of people who can deal intimately with a 
larger range of worthy and picturesque 
themes. 

Every one is more or less aware, I sup- 
pose, through books, if not through direct 
observation, of the occurrence of quaint 
types in the New England farming town ; 
hardly, I fancy, of the extent to which 
these types are a diversion to one another 
and the remainder of the community, or 
of how large a part this particular kind 
of diversion plays in relieving their so- 
cial life from tedium. This is where the 
proverbial Yankee sense of humor comes 
in. In this respect, the stores of Indian 
Ridge would be to most, as they were to 
me, a positive revelation. 

Thus, Amos Cummings, keeper of the 
harness shop, and Levi Wilson, keeper 
of the grocery next door, have for years 
had an agreement that whenever one of 
them should succeed in corralling Joshua 
Puttengill and getting him to talk, he 
should summon the other. And this 
summons has invariably resulted in the 
other’s shutting up shop and devoting an 
hour or more to pumping old Puttengill. 

Josh Puttengill, you see, is the charac- 
ter of Indian Ridge. You would know 
that to look at him. No commonplace 
epistle was ever folded in such an enve- 
lope. In being tall, lank, and angular he 
is like the prevailing type around him, but 
his head has none of the stern character- 
istics of that type. Josh is a practical 
farmer, and, for all his fantastic appear- 
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ance, a man of good common sense, — 
except when he is yarning ; for yarning 
is Josh’s specialty, — besetting sin or su- 
preme accomplishment according to the 
point of view. 


If I have refrained from exhibiting 
in detail the shortcomings of the life, it 
is not, for that reason, to be taken for 
granted that there are none, or even that 
they are few in number. Indian Ridge 
has all the defects of all its qualities, and 
possibly some others besides. It is nar- 
rowly partisan in its politics ; gossiping 
and meddling in its temper towards mat- 
ters of purely private concern; religion, 
here as elsewhere, in spite of a general 
wholesomeness, is not entirely free from 
hypocrisy, morality from inhumanity and 
self - complacency, integrity from cruel 
hardness, nor thrift and foresight from 
parsimoniousness and worry. It is very 
little alive to the finer issues of country 
living ; most of them are not so much as 
suspected by it. For all the mutual help- 
fulness and abounding sense of humor, 
the life lacks flexibility, mellowness, 
warmth, emotion, and emotional expres- 
sion. It is indisputably triste. 

Nevertheless, Indian Ridge exempli- 
fies the best tendencies of the New Eng- 
land country. These tendencies, owing 
to its comparative isolation, have been 
manifested in unique and homely ways 
in some instances, but the tendencies are 
none the less sound and healthy on that 
account. ‘They are present to a consid- 
erable if not an equal degree, not in all, 
not in the majority, perhaps, but in 
many of the rural communities in every 
one of the New England States. If all 
instead of a small part of these commu- 
nities were even thus liberally endowed, 
there could be no plaint over the deca- 
dence of rural New England, for they 
have in them the germs of permanent 
progress ; rather, they are themselves the 
very essence of corporate life. 

Alvan F. Sanborn. 
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Tue unknown settler who built his 
cabin on the last free homestead in “ the 
rainbelt”’ was a character of some his- 
torical importance. He closed one act 
in the continental drama of colonization. 
He was the prophet of another act to be 
played in the strange setting of a region 
of complete aridity. Beyond the place 
where he had paused lay half a conti- 
nent, requiring new methods and promis- 
ing new institutions. Differing widely 
from the old land in soil and climate, in 
scenery and resources, the new land pre- 
sented its deep and fundamental contrast 
in demanding irrigation as the sole condi- 
tion on which an enduring civilization 
might flourish. The character of this 
civilization is revealed in communities 
already created by the pioneers. 


I. 


THE GREELEY COLONY. 

The Greeley Colony of Colorado 
sprang belated from the seed of Fourier- 
ism sown broadcast in the forties. The 
failure of Brook Farm and of the numer- 
ous Phalanx communities — embalmed 
in the public memory as half pathetic, 
half ridiculous — had not effaced from 
men’s minds the high social ideal. Hor- 
ace Greeley had espoused the French 
philosophy in the morning of his fame. 
He had stood stoutly by it in the hour 
of its humiliation, when actual experience 
had left it a defeated cause. In the 
minds of the devoted constituency of his 
Tribune, the idea of colony-planting as a 
means of improving the lot of average 
humanity had taken deep root, so that 
twenty-five years after Fourier’s dream 
had ceased to flourish as a social experi- 
ment, a colony representing its hopes, if 
not its methods, could gain supporters. 
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THE ARID WEST. 


The new venture was initiated by Na- 
than Cook Meeker, who had succeeded 
Solon Robinson as agricultural editor of 
the New York Tribune at the close of 
the war. In 1844 Mr. Meeker had been 
an active participant in the Trumbull 
Phalanx at Warren, Ohio. This had 
expired of ague, poverty, and dissension, 
after a fitful career of about three years. 
“Tf the place had been healthy,” Mr. 
Meeker said afterwards, “ we should 
have held out longer, and the idle and 
improvident would have got more out of 
the industrious and patient ; but I have 
no reason to suppose that we should not 
have finally exploded, either in some 
From this 
experience he emerged disappointed and 
destitute, but with valuable lessons for 
the future and unshaken faith in the util- 
ity of colonization effort. The knowledge 
thus dearly bought he was destined to 
apply, many years later, in a useful ca- 
reer as one of the founders of a State. 

In the fall of 1869 Mr. Meeker had 
returned from a trip to the Far West, the 
object of which was to describe the Mor- 
mon industrial system in a series of let- 
ters to the Tribune. Encountering a snow 
blockade at Cheyenne, which compelled 
him to postpone his visit to Utah, he had 
gone to Colorado instead. It was at the 
time when the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
was pushing across the plains to the bud- 
ding village of Denver, transforming the 
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wagon-trail into a highway of civilization. 
Everywhere Mr. Meeker beheld the dawn 
of a new industrial life in the midst of a 
wilderness. He was charmed with the 
climate and scenery, and impressed with 
the material wealth of the country’s un- 
developed resources. The old enthusi- 
asm for colony-making filled his imagi- 
nation. Wearied with a life struggle to 
remodel old social structures, he longed 
to avail himself of this opportunity to 
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build on new foundations. These hopes 
he communicated to his friend, John Rus- 
sell Young, who agreed to bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of Horace Greeley. 
This he did at a dinner held at Delmon- 
ico’s in December, 1869. Mr. Greeley 
was instantly interested, and beckoned 
Mr. Meeker to join him at the table. “I 
understand you have a notion to start a 
colony to go to Colorado,” said the edi- 
tor. ‘ Well,” he continued, “ I wish you 
would take hold of it, for I think it will 
be a great success, and if I could, I would 
go myself.” Thus assured of powerful 
backing, Mr. Meeker at once proceeded 
to form his plans. 

The prospectus of the new colony was 
drawn up by Mr. Meeker, but carefully 
weighed and revised by Mr. Greeley. A 
quarter of a century had elapsed since 
these men had been engaged — the one 
as active participant, the other as the 
most conspicuous American champion — 
in the Fourier scheme of association. It 
is interesting to observe just how much 
of the old plan survived in the new colony 
prospectus, when the thought of these 
leaders had been mellowed and broad- 
ened by many more years of life and ex- 
perience. 

In the Fourier communities the people 
had lived together under one roof, in the 
hope of effecting large household econo- 
mies. 
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There had been common owner- 
ship of land, and an attempt at equal 
division of labor. The unit of the com- 
munity was the whole; the only indi- 
vidual, the public. Fourier had predict- 
ed that this plan would “reduce by two 
thirds the expense of living,” and “ quad- 
ruple the products of civilization.” But 
one of the historians of Brook Farm re- 
lates that in that case it developed a 
community with “a surplus of philoso- 
phers and a dearth of men who could hoe 
potatoes,” while Meeker has recorded 
that at Trumbull the system permitted 
the idle and improvident to live at the 
expense of the industrious and patient. 
In forming the plan of the new colony 
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the lessons of experience were not forgot- 
ten. ‘There was but a single suggestion 
of the “ phalanstery,”’ or common house- 
hold of Fourier days, and that was ad- 
vanced in timid terms. “It seems to 
me,” Mr, Meeker wrote, “that a laundry 
and bakery might be established, and the 
washing and baking done for all the com- 
munity ; but other household work should 
be done by the families.” It was provided 
that the unit of society should be the fami- 
ly, living under its own roof; that farms 
and homes should be owned independent- 
ly ; that individuals should plan their own 
labor, and rise or fall by their industry 
and thrift, or lack of them. The new 
ideal was that of an organized commu- 
nity which should give the people the 
benefit of association without hamper- 
ing individual enterprise and ability. It 
furnished a means of settlement essen- 
tially different from that under which 
the Middle Wes had been developed. 
Land was to be purchased on a large 
seale with acommon fund. This cheap- 
ened its cost, and gave the colonists an 
important measure of control in its sub- 
division and development. The settle- 
ment was to be made almost wholly in a 
village, the land being divided into blocks 
of ten acres, and the blocks into eight 
lots for building purposes. It was pro- 
posed to apportion each family “from 
forty to eighty, even one hundred and six- 
ty acres,” adjoining the village. North- 
ampton, in Massachusetts, and several 
other New England towns and villages, 
had been settled in this manner. A fea- 
ture of much interest was the proposal to 
have the residence and business lots sold 
for the benefit of the colony’s treasury, 
the capital so obtained to be appropriated 
for public improvements, such as _ build- 
ing a church, a town hall, and a school- 
house, and establishing a public library. 
This plan marked an important departure 
in town-making. Town sites, as a rule, 
especially where the community promises 
a rapid growth, are treated as opportuni- 
ties for private speculation. The boom 
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comes, and everybody prospers ; the boom 
goes, and a few schemers have managed 
to acquire nearly all the cash capital. 
Under the new plan, as the prospectus 
pointed out, “the increased value of real 
estate will be for the benefit of all the 
people.” They would receive these bene- 
fits, too, in the best form, as in the shape 
of permanent improvements essential to 
their social and intellectual well-being, 
and of capital available for industrial 
purposes. 

Other advantages of settling in a vil- 
lage were presented as follows: “ Easy 
access to schools and public places, meet- 
ings, lectures, and the like. In plant- 
ing, in fruit- growing, and improving 
homes generally, the skill and experience 
of a few will be common to all, and much 
greater progress can be made than where 
each lives isolated. Refined society and 
all the advantages of an old country will 
be secured in a few years; while on the 
contrary, where settlements are made by 
old methods people are obliged to wait 
twenty, forty, or more years.” 

This prospectus was published in the 
New York Tribune of December 14, 
1869, with a hearty editorial indorse- 
ment. Spite of radical departures in 
the matter of private landholding and 
individual industry, the vital spirit of 
Fourierism lived and breathed through 
the cautious lines of the announcement. 
There was still the high ideal of social 
and civic life, of industrial independence, 
of a scheme of labor which should give 
to the laborer an equitable share of what 
he produced. There was still the plan 
of codperation in achieving things for 
the common benefit. There was still 
the craving for a society composed of so- 
ber, temperate, industrious people. The 
common household had been discarded 
for the family home and _hearthstone, 
but for the barbarism and isolation of 
life on great farms there had been sub- 
stituted the association of homes in the 
village centre, with the best social and 
intellectual opportunities. Behind the 
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new plan, as behind the old, stood the 
patient energy and faith of Meeker and 
the glorious optimism of Greeley. 

The announcement had met with a 
prompt and enthusiastic response at the 
hands of several hundred people, who 
had organized the Union Colony of Colo- 
rado at a meeting held at the Cooper 
Institute in New York, where Horace 
Greeley had presided. A committee had 
selected twelve thousand acres of rail- 
road and government land in the valley 
of the Cache la Poudre, twenty miles 
northwest of Denver, on the line of rail- 
way then building to Cheyenne. The 
pioneers of the colony were thus able to 
begin settlement in the spring of 1870, 
and to bring to the test of actual experi- 
ence the social and industrial plans set 
forth in the prospectus. A party of 
Eastern people, most of whom came 
from cities, they entered cheerfully upon 
the task of adjusting a high ideal to the 
untried conditions of a country which 
had previously known only the Indian, 
the hunter, and the cowboy. Their ex- 
perience for the next twenty years has a 
larger significance than merely local his- 
tory, since the community is one of the 
landmarks in Western life. 

Mr. Meeker having refused the use 
of his own name, the new town was 
christened “ Greeley,” and this name was 
popularly applied to the colony also, in 
spite of its incorporated title. The first 
severe test of the codperative principle, 
which had been relied upon for the larger 
enterprises, arose in connection with the 
building of canals. There had been no 
misconception as to the need of irrigation, 
but it was supposed that the works could 
be quickly constructed and the new meth- 
ods of agriculture readily learned. The 
original estimate of cost was twenty thou- 
sand dollars. The actual outlay before 
the works were completed reached four 
hundred and twelve thousand, or more 
than twenty times the estimate. For re- 
sources to meet this unexpected demand, 
the colony had only receipts from the 
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sales of property and the subscriptions 
and labor of its members. The result 
was not reached without serious dissen- 
sions and some desertions, but the works 
were built, and the community survived 
with its codperative principle intact. It 
is not to be believed that a private enter- 
prise could have lived through a similar 
experience with the same slender finan- 
cial resources, for it was the public spirit 
and pride which saved the day at this 
critical juncture. These increased as dif- 
ficulties multiplied, and rose with the tide 
of outside criticism and abuse. The pro- 
cess welded the people together, and 
made them strong enough to meet suc- 
cessfully the obstacles which yet re- 
mained. 

Having provided water for their lands, 
the settlers proceeded to create the irri- 
gation industry of Colorado; for nothing 
worthy of the name existed on the scat- 
tered ranches of the sparsely settled Ter- 
ritory. The new-comers brought their 
intelligence to bear upon the problem of 
perfecting skillful methods of irrigation 
and cultivation, and of discovering the 
classes of crops best adapted to the soil 
and climate. This work quickly led them 
to realize another disappointment of seri- 
ous import. They had dreamed of or- 
chards and vineyards, and of homes set 
in the midst of beautiful flowers and deli- 
cate shrubbery. Experiment soon taught 
them that they had been deceived about 
the character of the country. The hopes 
which had been built upon the fruit in- 
dustry failed utterly, and the colonists 
were compelled to fall back upon general 
farming. This involved somewhat larger 
farms, and rendered more difficult the 
realization of their social plans. Very 
likely it saved them from the evils of 
the single crop which has marred the 
prosperity of many agricultural districts. 
The diversified products of the soil yield- 
ed them a comfortable living. Since 
there was no hope of obtaining cash in- 
come from fruit, they sought another 
surplus crop, and found it in the potato, 
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to which their soil proved to be peculiar- 
ly adapted. They made an exhaustive 
study of this culture, and at last produced 
in the “ Greeley potato” one of the fa- 
mous crops of the West. Its superiority 
readily commands the best place in the 
market, and there have been years when 
the crop has returned a million dollars to 
the potato districts of which the colony is 
the centre. The farmers invented a pool 
system which frequently enabled them to 
control the output, and so influence prices 
in their favor. 

Events proved that the colonists were 
gainers by reason of the trials and dis- 
appointments which attended the estab- 
lishment of their industrial life. Though 
the cost of their canals had so far outrun 
their expectations, they obtained their 
water supply much cheaper than did sub- 
sequent communities who patronized pri- 
vate companies. At Greeley the cost of 
a water-right for eighty acres was three 
hundred and fifty dollars. This made the 
user a proportionate owner of the works. 
Where canals were private, settlers paid 
twelve hundred dollars for precisely the 
same amount of water, while the works 
remained the property of a foreign corpo- 
ration. The difference in the price of 
water under the two systems represented 
a very handsome dividend for those who 
had persisted in their allegiance to the 
codperative principle. In the same way, 
the colonists profited from their struggle 
to realize the best agricultural methods. 
They won a reputation for their products 
which possessed actual commercial value, 
and they became the teachers of irriga- 
tion; furnishing practical examples to 
students of the subject, and contributing 
largely to its literature. These results 
must be credited to the fact that the com- 
munity was organized, and that the peo- 
ple acted with a common impulse. 

Passing now from the industrial to the 
civic side of the colony life, we find that 
the high public spirit in which the com- 
munity was conceived left its marks not 
less indelibly. In the original prospectus 
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Mr. Meeker had plainly stated, “'The 
persons with whom I would be willing to 
associate must be temperance men and 
ambitious to establish good society.” This 
was no sounding phrase, for the founder 
and his fellow-colonists wrote their princi- 
ples into the title deeds which transferred 
farm and village property from the com- 
pany to individuals. These provided that 
if intoxicating liquor were ever manufac- 
tured or sold on the land, title should 
immediately revert to the colony. The 
provision was enforced with splendid in- 
tolerance. Those who were not in accord 
with its spirit had not been invited to 
come, nor were they made comfortable 
while they stayed. ‘Their unbending atti- 
tude on this subject gave the men of Gree- 
ley the title of “ Puritans,” which was a 
unique distinction in the Far West, in 
that day of cowboys and border ruffians. 
The prohibition clause in the deeds was 
stoutly resisted by a small minority, and 
went from court to court, until it was 
finally vindicated by the supreme tribu- 
nal at Washington. The Greeley local 
sentiment has always upheld the princi- 
ple, and insisted that it was responsible 
for the admittedly high character of the 
community. Like several of the colony’s 
plans, it has been extensively imitated. 
The government of the community was 
vested in executive officers, but was actu- 
ally ruled by public opinion. This found 
expression in numerous town meetings 
held in Colony Hall, which was one of 
the earliest buildings erected. Here all 
the public affairs were discussed with 
perfect frankness to the last detail, and 
no public officer ventured to stray far 
from the conclusions there pronounced. 
Not even the early hardships and dis- 
appointments were permitted to mar the 
social life of the colony. The people 
made the most of the opportunities of- 
fered by the association of homes in the 
village, and organized a variety of social 
and intellectual diversions. At an early 
period an irreverent newspaper writer re- 
marked, “ The town of Greeley is a de- 
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lectable arena, for of the entire population 
three fourths are members of clubs that 
are eternally in session. Day may sink 
into night, flowers may bloom and fade, 
and the seasons roll round with the year, 
but Greeley clubs are unchangeable.” In 
one of the letters by which Mr. Meeker 
kept the readers of the New York Tri- 
bune informed of the progress of the com- 
munity, he spoke of these “ overflowing 
meetings,” and said, “ In all our experi- 
ence we have never seen such institutions 
so well sustained; and if we wanted to 
show strangers the best that is to be seen 
of Greeley we would have them visit the 
Lyceum.” 

David Boyd, who was both a prominent 
actor in these scenes and the historian 
of the colony, writes of the same subject, 
and throws a suggestive side-light on a 
notable trait of Western life when he 
says, “‘ In coming to a country which of- 
fered so many new questions for solution 
and presented so many new aspects of 
life, the minds even of those past their 
prime experienced a sort of rejuvenation. 
Being nearly all strangers to one another, 
each was ambitious to begin his new re- 
cord as well as possible, and so put the 
best foot foremost.” Here is the expla- 
nation of much of the superior energy 
which marks the life of new communities, 
and here lies the hope of social progress 
through colonization. The individuality 
all but obliterated in the great city springs 
anew and develops into blossom and fruit- 
age in the fresh soil of colonial life. In- 
stitutions which would be quite imprac- 
ticable in old and crowded centres get a 
footing in new countries, where men may 
exert untrammeled energies, and move 
freely in that atmosphere of social equali- 
ty which is certain to characterize new 
communities and likely to endure while 
they continue small. 

In considering the net results of Gree- 
ley Colony, it is important to note first 
that it has been thoroughly successful. 
In this respect it presents a striking con- 
trast to the Fourier experiment from 
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which it may be said to have descended. 
Each man prospered according to his 
merit, and what the community under- 
took to do by means of codperation it ac- 
complished. It cannot be said that the 
latter principle was applied extensively. 
The capital realized from the sale of pro- 
perty was so largely absorbed in the con- 
struction of canals as to leave little sur- 
plus for other industrial and commercial 
enterprises. If one half of this capital 
had been available for stores, banks, and 
small industries, it is likely that much 
which was necessarily left to private ini- 
tiative would have been undertaken by 
the colony. In that case we should find 
broader lessons in codperative effort than 
we do now. It is also important to note 
that the community owed its prosperity to 
its high ideal and uncempromising pub- 
lic spirit. There was here no common 
religious tie as in the early New England 
colonies ; no shadow of persecution such 
as that which bound the Mormon pioneers 
together in an indissoluble brotherhood. 
The nearest approach to this influence 
was the prohibition sentiment, and this 
formed but a small part of the original 
plan. These colonists were earnest men 
and women who had gone forth to make 
homes where they could combine indus- 
trial independence with social equality 
and intellectual opportunity. They were 
grimly determined to accomplish what 
they had undertaken. This spirit, and 
this alone, kept them from going to 
pieces during the first five years, and 
laid the foundation for their permanent 
prosperity. 

Both Colorado and the arid West owe 
much to the example of Greeley. It lent 
an impulse to the development of their 
civic character, and made a deep and last- 
ing impression upon their agricultural 
industry. The influence of the commu- 


nity on its immediate surroundings is yet 
more plainly visible. 


Its success result- 
ed in large irrigation developments and 
numerous settlements in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and western Nebraska. A com- 
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munity without a pauper or a millionaire, 
Greeley has yet had a surplus both of 
men and of capital to contribute to the 
making of new districts. The colony of 
to-day is a well-built town of comfortable 
homes and substantial business blocks, 
surrounded by well-cultivated farms con- 
nected by a comprehensive canal system, 
which is the property of the landowners. 
Although it feels the heavy hand of hard 
times, few communities in the world pos- 
sess a better assurance of a comfortable 
living in the future, while none has bet- 
ter educational and social advantages. 
Horace Greeley followed the colony’s 
development with the closest interest, 
writing frequent letters of advice, and 
even finding time to pay a hurried visit. 
His last letter to Mr. Meeker, written 
six days before his death, was as follows: 
“FRIEND MEEKER, — I presume you 
have already drawn on me for the one 
thousand dollars to buy land. If you 
have not, please do so at once. I have 
not much money, and probably never 
shall have, but I believe in Union Ceol- 
ony and you, and consider this a good 
investment for my children.” 


II. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS. 
The most valuable lessons in all the 
romantic history of California may be 
found in a trivial corner of the great 
commonwealth. Upon a clear day the 
eye may readily scan its entire length 
from the San Timoteo Hills to the shin- 
ing sea. Between its parallel mountain 
ranges the width of the district seems 
but two or three miles, though in reality 
it is from ten to twenty miles. This is 
the San Bernardino Valley. It is upon 
this narrow territory that to a great de- 
gree the fame of California climate and 
productions rests. Here institutions have 
been created in the last thirty years 
which are destined to exert a powerful 
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influence upon the future life of the 
Pacific coast. 

In the stormy and heroic days of the 
gold epoch, of the Bear Flag, of the 
American conquest, and of the Vigilance 
Committees southern California played a 
small part. Its past is the dreamy mem- 
ory of old mission days, of peaceful shep- 
herds, of great haciendas, of a land dom- 
inated by Spanish folk and speech. The 
land was adesert of sage-brush and cactus, 
in which a few scattered mission gardens 
made charming oases. Along moist river- 
bottoms there were sometimes fields and 
gardens, though not of the highest type. 
On the uplands light crops of wheat 
and barley were occasionally harvested, if 
spring rains happened to be fairly gener- 
ous. But it was, apparently, a country 
which offered nothing to the stranger 
save climate and scenery. To this bar- 
ren place came irrigation and the Anglo- 
Saxon, bringing a new era in their train. 

The evolution of southern California 
may be studied in the experience of 
two representative colonies. These are 
Anaheim and Riverside. Both were un- 
dertaken by comparatively poor men, 
and made important contributions to the 
permanent prosperity of the district in 
which they settled. The success which 
they achieved and the methods by which 
they accomplished it colored and shaped 
the larger institutions which grew from 
these pioneer plantings. Anaheim owes 
its historical importance to the fact that 
it was the mother colony, but it gains 
added interest as an example of the way 
in which a number of petty capitalists 
may combine their means in large enter- 
prises. It is useful, too, as showing the 
outcome of the settlement of city work- 
ingmen on agricultural lands. River- 
side represents a higher degree of social 
conditions, and is especially important 
and interesting as an example of the in- 
fluence exerted by an entirely new ele- 
ment of population upon a country which 
had been neither developed nor appre- 
ciated by its natives and early settlers. 
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two communities is essential to any just 
comprehension of the condition and ten- 
dencies of the southern California of to- 
day. 

Anaheim was projected nearly forty 
years ago by a party of Germans in San 
Francisco. They were all mechanics and 
small tradesmen, and each was possessed 
of a modest amount of savings. It was 
proposed that this capital should be united 
in a common fund and used for the pur- 
chase and improvement of a large tract 
of land. For this purpose a colony asso- 
ciation was formed, the members paying 
one hundred dollars each, and agreeing 
to make further contributions in monthly 
installments. A committee was sent out 
to discover a good location and contract 
for its purchase. A body of land near 
the Santa Ana River, twenty-five miles 
southeast of Los Angeles, was chosen. A 
part of the colony was then detailed to 
build an irrigation canal, divide the land 
into twenty-acre farms with a central vil- 
lage, and plant the whole tract in orchards 
and vineyards. In the mean time, the 
main body of the association remained 
in San Francisco, earning money and sus- 
taining the work in the field. When the 
colony had thus been completely pre- 
pared for occupancy, the settlers came 
with their families, building their houses 
in the village and assigning the farms to 
individuals by drawing lots. In order to 
make this division equitable, those who 
obtained the choicest property paid a pre- 
mium, which was divided among those 
to whom the poorer places had fallen. 
Most of the colonists devoted themselves 
exclusively to agriculture, but enough 
opened small shops, and worked at their 
trades as blacksmiths, carpenters, paint- 
ers, shoemakers, and tailors, to meet the 
needs of the community. With the di- 
vision of the land the association settled 
its accounts, and only the irrigation canal 
remained public property. Codperation 
had served an excellent purpose, how- 
ever, in enabling the people to obtain 
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their land at first cost, and to have it 
improved skillfully and economically in 
advance of their coming. 

Beyond the hope of dwelling beneath 
their own roofs and working for them- 
selves, the founders of Anaheim had 
brought no special ideal to the southern 
valley. ‘They were people of common 
tastes, well content with simple prosper- 
ity and comfort. The community was 
thoroughly successful. 
ble to record an almost uniform story 
of individual ease of life for the settlers. 
While a few became discouraged and 
sold out to their neighbors, much the 
greater number remained and became 
comfortably well off, while a few rose to 
wealth. They had come to the colony 
from the employments of city life, yet 
readily adapted themselves to the work 
of tilling the soil of their small farms. 
But the true importance of Anaheim was 
seen in the impulse which it gave to a 
new form of development in southern Cal- 
ifornia. It had been a region of great 
ranches, where livestock and grain held 
almost complete sway. Anaheim pointed 
the way to the subdivision of large estates 
and the intensive cultivation of the soil 
with the aid of irrigation. This demon- 
stration was destined to work a revolu- 
tion in the character of the people and 
country. 

The founding of Riverside followed 
that of Anaheim by a dozen years. The 
new colony was the conception of Eastern 
men, who issued their prospectus from 
Knoxville, Tennessee. They readily ob- 
tained a following, and proceeded without 
delay to select a location for the enter- 
prise. Curiously enough, they had the 
faith to select a location which the natives 
and residents regarded as quite worthless, 
and the genius to create upon it the most 
ideal development which had been under- 
taken up to that time. They saw possi- 
bilities in the desert which flanked the 
bottom-lands of the Santa Ana River, 
and entered boldly upon the task of mak- 
ing them realities. This involved the 


It is also possi-’ 
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construction of more elaborate irrigation 
facilities than had previously been at- 
tempted. Even more important was the 
faith of the new-comers that oranges could 
be produced in that climate upon a com- 
mercial scale. They staked the fate of 
their enterprise largely upon this idea. 
The fame of the Riverside orange, now 
known to the markets of the world, is the 
evidence of their success. The founding 
of the orange industry was, however, not 
their only achievement in an industrial 
way. Equally important were the im- 
provements which they wrought out in 
the irrigation industry, both in the char- 
acter of canal systems and in the art of 
applying water to the soil. The methods 
which had been employed by the Mexi- 
can irrigators for centuries were anything 
but scientific. They not only failed to 
get the best results of which the soil and 
climate were capable, but injured the land 
and dissipated the water supply. The 
Riverside colonists applied superior intel- 
ligence to the study of this subject, just 
as they had done in the selection of their 
land and in the development of orange 
culture. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this policy has produced, along with 
scientific horticulture, the best irrigation 
methods known to the world. It is a 
fact both interesting and suggestive that 
these achievements were made by men 
who had settled in a new environment 
and boldly defied local traditions and ad- 
vice. 

It is the social side of Riverside, how- 
ever, which makes the strongest appeal 
to popular interest. The homes and 
avenues of this colony, which have been 
evolved from an inferior sheep pasture 
in less than a generation, are among the 
most beautiful in the world. In consid- 
ering their widely celebrated charms, it 
should never be forgotten that these are 
the homes and surroundings of average 
people, and that they earn their living by 
tilling the soil. Making due allowance 
for climatic differences, there are equally 
beautiful residence districts in the sub- 
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urbs of great Eastern cities; but these 
belong to people who enjoy a degree of 
prosperity much above the average, — to 
the small minority who are rich, or at 
least unusually well-to-do. They are not 
farmers, but business or professional men 

ho have risen above the general level 
of society. At Riverside, on the other 
hand, at least ninety per cent of the total 
population live in homes which front on 
beautiful boulevards, presenting to the 
passer an almost unbroken view of well- 
kept lawns, opulent flower - beds, and 
delicate shrubbery. Newspaper carriers 
canter through these streets, delivering 
the local morning and evening dailies. 
Though this is a farming population, the 
homes are so close together that the peo- 
ple enjoy the convenience of free postal 
delivery. They fill their bath-tubs with 
water piped through the streets, They 
light their homes with electricity. In the 
centre of the colony they have fine stores, 
churches, hotels, and public halls. Their 
schools are of the highest standard, and 
are housed in buildings the beauty and 


convenience of which bespeak the good 


public taste. A well-patronized institu- 
tion is the club-house and its reading- 
room. There is but a single saloon, and 
it is considered decidedly disreputable to 
frequent it. 

The first result of the early colonies 
was to give a tremendous impetus to the 
settlement and development of southern 
California. The fruits of this new im- 
pulse are seen in the scores of charming 
communities which stretch eastward to 
the margin of the Colorado desert, and 
southward to the border of Mexico. The 
impressive city of Los Angeles, which 
grows alike in good times and in bad, is 
another product of the movement which 
traces back to the humble beginnings of 
these pioneer settlements established by 
a superior class of Eastern immigrants. 
High land values and costly irrigation 
works have naturally resulted. But these 
are only the superficial evidences of eco- 
nomic forces which lie deeper, and which 
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should be noted as the peculiar product 
of the colonial life of southern Califor- 
nia. 

The germ of Riverside, and of the civ- 
ilization which it inaugurated in the San 
Bernardino Valley, is the small farm 
made possible by irrigation. This is 
alone responsible for the character of in- 
dustrial and social institutions and of the 
people who sustain them. Where farms 
are very small — in Riverside they are 
from five to ten acres in size — they 
necessarily belong to the many. This 
means aclass of small landed proprietors 
at the base of society. The condition is 
one which forbids the existence of a mass 
of servile labor like that which lives upon 
the cotton plantations of the South, and, 
to a greater or less extent, upon large 
farms everywhere, including the greater 
part of California itself. On a small 
farm the proprietary family does most of 
the work. Hence the main part of the 
population in such districts as Riverside 
is independent and self-employing. 

The people of southern California are 
plainly moving along the line which leads 
to public ownership of public utilities and 
codperative management of commercial 
affairs. But with them the movement is 
an economic growth rather than a politi- 
eal agitation. It is the logical outcome 
of their environment and necessities. A 
great body of producers and proprietors 
of the soil, they formerly stood between 
private irrigation systems, supplying the 
life current of their fields, and private 
commission houses, furnishing the only 
outlet for their products. The condition 
was an intolerable one, since it made them 
utterly dependent upon agencies beyond 
their controi. These instrumentalities the 
people are rapidly taking into their own 
hands, and it is inconceivable that they 
can ever again pass into private con- 
trol. 

The principal irrigation canal at River- 
side was originally projected as a codper- 
ative enterprise, but as it demanded a 
large expenditure it became private and 
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speculative before it was well advanced. 
It returned, however, to the ownership of 
the community. Even more striking is 
the lesson now in progress in the won- 
derful fruit district watered by the Bear 
Valley system. The building of these 
works furnished the basis for the most 
extraordinary irrigation speculation in 
the history of the West. About three 
millions of Eastern and foreign capital 
were invested in the enterprise, which 
was inflated until it burst. After re- 
peated efforts to reorganize the company, 
the bondholders themselves have turned 
to public ownership as the only practica- 
ble solution of the problem. The indi- 
cations are that the people will get the 
works for very much less than they cost 
the builders. The legality of the Wright 
Irrigation District Law having recently 
been affirmed by the United States Su- 
preme Court, it is probable that Califor- 
nia has seen almost the last of the at- 
tempts to establish the policy of private 
ownership of this most vital of all public 
utilities in arid regions. The system of 
codperative fruit exchanges is carried for- 
Already it 
handles more than half the enormous 
product. 


ward by the same impulse. 


The producers have their own 
packing-houses, make cash advances to 
their members, and send their agents to 
represent them in distant markets. 

It is pleasant to note that beautiful 
homes and high average prosperity have 
not spoiled the democratic simplicity of 
these communities. After the adjourn- 
ment of the International Irrigation Con- 
gress at Los Angeles in 1893, its mem- 
bers enjoyed the hospitalities of many of 
the charming colonies in the neighbor- 
hood. In his remarks at a banquet ten- 
dered the party by the people of Santa 
Ana, Sefior de Ybarrola, the representa- 
tive of Mexico, paid a handsome compli- 
ment to the ladies who had waited upon 
the table. Afterward, one of the dis- 
tinguished representatives of France re- 
marked his surprise at hearing a public 
compliment to “ the servants.” 
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“ What,” exclaimed Sefior de Ybar- 
rola, “ did you think they were servants ? 
Why, those were the leading ladies of 
Santa Ana.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” the French 
delegate demanded in amazement, “ that 
the leading ladies of Santa Ana put on 
aprons to serve strangers ? si 

“Certainly,” the Mexican replied ; 
‘for in this country service is a title to 
respect.” 

The incident illustrates at once the 
hospitality and the equality which are 
characteristic of the social life of south- 
ern California. 


1. 


A NEW COLONIAL ERA. 


It is common to think of 


times as of the past. 


colonial 
In reality, grow- 
ing nations sustain permanent colonial 
movements, sometimes seeking new con- 
tinents as fields for expansion. The day 
is far distant when the United States 
need go beyond its own wide borders to 
make homes for its increasing popula- 
tion. 


The colonial movement of to-day 
and of the future will be directed in large 
measure to the arid region of the Far 


West. In many respects the new era 
differs from the past. 

The first contrast is in the source 
whence recruits are drawn. It is not a 
movement of foreign immigration, but 
preéminently one of domestic or interior 
immigration. We still receive accessions 
of foreign population, but they no longer 
flow to the agricultural lands of the West. 
They remain in the cities of the seaboard, 
making New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston cosmopolitan communities. They 
fill the coal-mining districts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio with Hungarian and 
Bohemian laborers. They replace the 
native artisans of Eastern manufacturing 
towns with Canadians, Italians, and Ar- 
menians. They swell the population of 
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the Lake cities, such as Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 
This is one of the strong forces behind 
the new colonial era, and the one which 
gives it the distinctive color of a domes- 
tic immigration. The native population 
has suffered by the new process. Its 
standard of living has been imperiled, 
its very ability for existence menaced in 
away. Hence it is the new-comer who 
stays, the old settler who goes. 

Another contrast: The former domestic 
immigrant came mostly from the farms ; 
the present one comes mostly from the 
city. In the old days the farms had a 
surplus which naturally sought new farms 
in the West. During the wonderful ur- 
ban growth of the past few decades the 
farms have been emptied, and many an 
old proprietor wonders who is to succeed 
him at his ancient hearthstone when he 
is gone. In the new tide of settlement, 
small merchants, small tradesmen, and 
small manufacturers are conspicuous. 
This is the natural result of the growth 
of great stores and factories and the 
rising power of great combinations of 
capital. A considerable class of ener- 
getic and once prosperous business men 
find it necessary to change their pursuits. 

Another important element is that of 
professional men, such as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, musicians, and teachers. They 
are generally well educated, and have 
learned from experience that there is 
plenty of room at the top, but that the 
bottom is much nearer. It is no reflec- 
tion upon the ability of many profession- 
al men to say that they have not suc- 
ceeded in the cities, since their ranks are 
constantly swollen by a stream of recruits 
from numerous colleges. There are 
many thrifty mechanics among new set- 
tlers. They have noted the downward 
tendency of their trades, and are anxious 
to rear their children under better influ- 
ences than those which prevail in large 
cities. An element by no means incon- 
siderable are invalids, or families con- 
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taining some member who is in delicate 
health. Such persons are advised by 
their physicians to seek the pure, dry 
air of the arid region. A hopeful chap- 
ter might be written on the achieve- 
ments of those who have gone West to 
save their lives, and, having found their 
health, have blessed with their industry 
and enterprise the country which saved 
them from the grave. 

The dangers which made settlement 
in the past a work of hardy heroism are 
entirely eliminated from the situation. 
Even most of the frontier lawlessness of 
a later period has vanished, and human 
life is rather more secure in Arizona 
than in the streets of New York. The 
time has come when gentle people can 


‘accomplish what formerly required the 


hardiest frames and the stoutest hearts. 
Of hard work there is quite enough for 
those who settle in new countries, and 
there will always be; but the danger, 
the hardship, and the uncertainty inse- 
parably associated with colonization in 
the past are unlikely to fill a single page 
of the history of the new era. 

When we comprehend the sources of 
the new immigration and the methods 
by which it does its work, it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why different insti- 
tutions may be anticipated as a logical 
result. People who have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of city life would naturally de- 
sire to develop high social standards in 
their new home. They would prefer a 
system which would give them neigh- 
bors, schools, clubs, and entertainments. 
Having seen the benefit of organizing 
industrial and commercial affairs in a 
large way, and having been in a sense 
victims of such organization, nothing is 
more certain than that they would seek 
to apply this principle to advantage in 
their own affairs. These conclusions are 
not speculative, since they are abundant- 
ly borne out by the plain tendencies of 
communities already founded by the pil- 
grim fathers of the new West. 

William E. Smythe. 
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NANSEN’S HEROIC JOURNEY. 


THE ideas of men concerning the form 
of the earth go far to determine that 
sense of relation with nature which is so 
important a part of our intellectual con- 
ception. In the earlier stages of culture, 
the earth was conceived to be indefinite- 
ly extended, — lands beyond lands, and 
seas beyond seas, until past all that 
the imagination could compass came the 
surrounded the 
It would seem that this ample 
concept would have opened the imagina- 


boundless ocean which 
whole. 


tion, and incited men to range in ships 
or fancy over the limitless realm; but it 
was not so. Even the most imaginative 
peoples, such as the early Greeks or the 
folk of India, had very little regard for 
the unknown. ‘The infinite was a bar to 
the imagination ; if you can go on for- 
ever, why go at all? Among the ad- 
venturous spirits of antiquity there were 
few who turned towards exploration, and 
none who were tempted to seek the un- 
known seas. 

When the facts concerning the true 
shape and size of the earth became a part 
of the general intellectual store, there 
was a sudden development of interest 
in the undiscovered parts of the earth. 
The sphere, vast as it seemed, could be 
comprehended ; the conception of an an- 
tipodes and of realms grading from the 
tropics to the pole afforded a fair basis 
for the imagination. Speculations for 
adventure and of conquest were swiftly 
formed by all peoples who had the habit 
of the sea. What we may call the sense 
of the sphere entered the minds of men. 

After the motives of religious, commer- 
cial, and political conquest which charac- 
terized the centuries before our own, we 
find the interest in the earth turning more 
distinctly to the ways of science. There 
were no new lands of value to be won by 
sending a boat’s crew ashore to hoist a 
flag. Curiosity which could no longer 


hope to be gratified by the discovery of 
new continents turned to the depths of 
the sea or the life of distant lands: here 
the advance of knowledge has been so 
rapid that the matter long ago outran the 
public attention. There are few indeed 
who are stimulated by the discoveries 
concerning magnetic declinations, or the 
contents of the ooze of an ocean floor. 
So this curiosity about the globe, well de- 
veloped by centuries of exercise, has had 
of late a scanty field of satisfaction. All 
the great popular mysteries of the tropics 
and the temperate zones are solved. The 
real students of nature know that our 
knowledge of the most familiar parts of 
the earth is so limited that it is in effect 
ignorance. But most people demand a 
tale of things unseen before, the sight of 
which has been gained by perilous labor. 
This popular demand for sensational dis- 
covery is now restricted to the ice-girt 
regions about the poles. 

Until very modern times the public 
paid little attention to the polar regions: 
their impenetrable areas excited a certain 
amount of speculation among the north- 
ern peoples who dwelt upon their bor- 
ders, yet they commanded no general at- 
tention ; but as the unknown disappeared 
from the lower latitudes, the adventurous 
spirits, lacking opportunity in the acces- 
sible parts of the world, were forced to 
try their powers on the ice-fields. The 
first voyages into the frozen seas of the 
north appear to have been made by the 
whalers of northern Europe, folk who 
have faced the dangers of that realm 
with admirable valor and paid their trib- 
ute of life for more than two hundred 
years. Then came the search for the 
polarward passage which might give a 
shorter route to China and the Indies. 
Last of all, beginning, we may say, with 
the expedition of Parry in 1821, came 
the voyages which were in their purpose 
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partly scientific. Not counting the Rus- 
sian parties, which had for their object 
the geographic exploration of the Sibe- 
rian coast and the neighboring islands, 
there have been more than threescore of 
these enterprises, each in its way afford- 
ing an example of valiant endeavor, — 
the whole presenting a most majestic spec- 
tacle of human devotion and endurance. 
The narratives of these voyages are the 
best records of the quality of our race. 
The explorers, knowing nothing of the 
region, were forced to a rude and ill- 
guided assault upon the almost unassail- 
able fortress of the north. 

For many decades the most practi- 
cable route to the north pole seemed to 
be up the broad and readily traversable 
channel of Davis Strait and Baffin’s Bay, 
by which ships could arrive at a higher 
latitude than elsewhere without encoun- 
tering perennial ice- packs. Unhappi- 
ly, this west Greenland way terminates 
northwardly in a region of narrow ice- 
blocked straits which at ‘their northern 
ends open into the frozen sea, the sur- 
face of which seems to be too rough for 
sledge travel. It was in this tangle of 
frozen channels that Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition was lost. 

The next line of approach to be es- 
sayed was that leading by Spitzbergen, 
or the archipelago to the eastward known 
as Franz-Josef Land ; but here too the 
ice - blockade has always been encoun- 
tered. Some expeditions have been made 
along the east coast of Greenland, but 
the rebuff that the ice has given has been 
even more vigorous than on the other 
routes. 

There thus remained but one unessayed 
passage, that by Bering Strait and the 
open water, which was known by the ex- 
perience of whalers to extend for a good 
distance to the north of that passage be- 
fore it came against the ice-pack. 

The choice of this route was first made 
by the valiant Lieutenant De Long, of 
the American navy, as that for the Jean- 
nette expedition which he commanded. 
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De Long’s views of the situation were 
sagacious and proved to be well founded. 
He had learned from the whalers who 
had been in the Arctic Sea that their 
ships, when fixed in the ice, always drift- 
ed to the northwest. He was most likely 
wrong in the theory that the cause of 
this drift was the current of water which 
passed northwardly through the straits ; 
but his plan of entering the ice and go- 
ing with it on its polarward voyage was 
the most rational and far-sighted contri- 
bution to the theory of polar exploration 
that has been made. 

We all know the story of the unhappy 
fate of the ill-fitted Jeannette, De Long’s 
death, and the heroic rescue of the survi- 
vors of the expedition by Engineer Mel- 
ville ; but few recognize the fact that if 
the ship had been well suited for the task 
she would have won the end the Fram 
(or Forward, in the English rendering) 
attained, and thus proved the possibility 
of journeying to the pole by the simple 
and relatively safe though tedious pro- 
cess of drifting with the ice across the 
Arctic Ocean to where the pack breaks 
up into the floes which stream down 
the eastern coast of Greenland. On De 
Long’s foundations of theory and expe- 
rience Nansen built, in his preparations 
for his expedition in the Fram, the last, 
and on many accounts the most remark- 
able of all the voyages towards the pole. 
The story of this journey is admirably 
told in his Farthest North, in two stately 
volumes from the press of Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers. Not only because it is 
the latest of the polar expeditions, but 
for the reason that the results go fur- 
ther to clear up the mystery of the polar 
realm, this voyage of Nansen deserves 
the attention which it is sure to receive 
from students as well as from the general 
public. 

In preparing for his latest voyage Nan- 
sen had the advantage of a long and well- 
directed training in arctic exploration ; 
he was particularly fitted for the task by 
experience won on his excellently man- 
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aged journey across Greenland in 1888. 
Although, on that expedition, he was per- 
haps the youngest man who had ever 
tried a bold adventure in high latitudes, 
his discretion was well shown, and his 
success in traversing the great glacier 
was no more than a fair reward for his 
skill. Starting with the theory of De 
Long, Nansen gathered an array of facts 
which showed that theory to be well 
founded. The drift of Siberian timber 
to the east coast of Greenland ; the con- 
tents of the mud found on the ice-floes ; 
the discovery of an Alaskan “ throwing- 
stick’ on the Greenland shore ; the find- 
ing by Eskimos, on the drift-ice of the 
same region, of various articles which 
were cast aside by the crew of the Jean- 
nette, — all served to support the hypo- 
thesis of De Long that there was a perma- 
nent set of the ice to the northwestward 
from near Bering Strait to the northern- 
most part of the Atlantic, a movement 
which might be expected to bring a ves- 
sel near the pole. 

Having determined on his expedition, 
Nansen found his fellow countrymen, 
from king to commoner, ready to help 
him to gather the sum of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars which the un- 
dertaking was to cost. In his ample ac- 
count of the work of preparation we 
have a full showing as to the expenses 
incurred, from the building of the ship 
to the insurance premiums on the lives 
of the married men of the crew. The 
sagacity bestowed on the task is best 
shown in the plan of the Fram. Few of 
the ships which have faced the dangers 
of the polar waters have been built for 
the purpose. The Fram alone was pro- 
vided with all that modern ship-building 
contributes for safety and comfort. The 
ship was of four hundred tons burden, 
— stronger than any similar mass of tim- 
ber and steel that was ever put together. 
A triple expansion engine made her a 
fair steamer with the least expenditure 
of fuel. There were electric lights, for 
which energy was supplied by the steam- 
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engine, by a windmill, or, in case of need, 
by a contrivance to be turned by hand, 
incidentally giving exercise to the men. 
The energy was stocked in storage bat- 
teries, so that the crew might have the 
cheering and health-giving effects of the 
light which is nearest to that of the sun, 
during the arctic night. The story of 
these and many other arrangements for 
the welfare of the crew is fascinating ; 
it has something of the charm that be- 
longs to all well-told tales of the Swiss 
Family Robinson type, where people are 
obliged to plan for life apart from their 
fellows. 

Not all the novel provisions of the 
equipment turned out to be well con- 
trived. The naphtha launch was a nui- 
sance, and was in the end broken up to 
furnish runners for those primitive vehi- 
cles, the sledges. The machine which was 
to afford at once exercise and illumination 
was never used. Still, as events proved, 
almost all of the foresightful expedients 
for the safety of ship and crew were well 
conceived ; so that on July 24, 1893, when 
the Fram left Vardi, she was far and 
away the best conditioned craft that ever 
turned her prow towards the pole. 

Nansen’s care as to the material part 
of his vessel was paralleled in his choice 
of the men who were to accompany him. 
These, twelve in number, making with 
their chief the ill-omened thirteen, were 
all Scandinavians. They were selected 
from a large number of candidates, and 
were, as may be seen from their pictures, 
as sturdy a body of men as could well 
be brought together; they were in their 
prime, the eldest forty and the youngest 
twenty-six. The wisdom of the com- 
mander was nowhere better shown than 
in his determination to have no division 
of his crew into forecastle and cabin; 
they dwelt together. This arrangement 
averted the risk of discontent, which 
does so much to lower the vitality of men. 
It enabled the master and his strong 
lieutenants to impart their courage to all 
the crew. Experience showed that this 
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method of life in no way lowered the 
discipline of the ship’s crew; it rather 
added the strength of the family to the 
organization. 

The plan of the voyage was to skirt 
the northern shore of Siberia — a way 
which the expeditions of Nordenskjéld 
and others had shown to be possible — 
to some point north of the New Sibe- 
ria Islands. The season proved unfavor- 
able. There were great delays due to the 
ice, so that it was late in September, at 
the beginning of winter, when the Fram 
found her way to the pack at a point 
about two hundred and fifty miles south- 
west of the place where the Jeannette 
sank, twelve years before. Entering the 
lanes of open water as far as it was pos- 
sible, the craft was made fast to the ice, 
where she was at once frozen in. Thus 
the grim voyage of three years’ duration 
was begun. 

The years of patient endurance of the 
ice-drift recorded in the journal have a 
curious charm. The drifting was very 
slow. and there were frequent back- 
sets, so that at the end of the first an- 
nual alternation of darkness and day 
the ship had gone but one hundred and 
eighty-nine miles, though it had drifted 
in all more than three hundred miles. 
At the end of the first stage of the jour- 
ney, it seemed probable that the men 
would have to eat the five years’ store 
of provisions before they would be re- 
leased from prison in the open sea near 
Spitzbergen. Nevertheless, the direction 
of the movements was exactly what had 
been reckoned upon, and the ship had 
proved worthy of her mission. Again 
and again those strange disturbances of 
the pack which urge one portion of an 
ice-field against another caused the floe 
next the ship to break’ up and crowd 
against her sides; but in these as in 
many subsequent and more formidable 
wrestlings with this danger, the strong 
eraft, with sides which tumbled sharply 
to the keel, rose above the contending 
masses so as to suffer no harm. 
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Though the life in both winter and 
summer had much of sameness, there 
were numerous diversions. All possi- 
ble anniversaries were observed ; some 
with processions, of which the reproduced 
photographs give an entertaining impres- 
sion. Except in the very dead of win- 
ter there were visits from birds, which 
apparently were flying to and fro from 
some land to the northeast, and of po- 
lar bears, which scented the crew afar 
off and hungrily sought their company. 
These great beasts, though willing enough 
to fight when brought to bay, do not seem 
to have been as dangerous as they have 
been represented, for all hands came un- 
scathed from the scores of encounters 
with them. Then there were the dogs 
which were taken for possible need in 
sledge expeditions ; there had been near 
twoscore of them at the start, but they 
slew one another until the number was 
materially lessened. As may be imagined, 
they were good companions for the lone- 
ly household. There were the unending 
observations to be made, some of the re- 
sults of which we are to consider. So 
ran the time away. 

The second winter brought a better 
rate of speed in the drifting, but also 
wearying backsets, and a direction which 
made it likely that the Fram would not 
drift northward beyond 85°, and might 
not go beyond 82° or 83°, thus missing 
the polar point by from three hundred 
to four hundred miles. The hard test- 
ing of the ice-pinches showed that the 
ship was sure to withstand the perils to 
which she would be exposed. The per- 
fect health and good spirits of the men 
warranted the belief that they would fare 
well in charge of Sverdrup, a masterful 
man and an able navigator. Therefore 
Nansen set about his preparations for 
leaving the vessel, with one companion, 
for a dog-sled journey towards the goal. 
The eminent probability of such an ex- 
pedition becoming necessary had been 
in view from the beginning; not with 
the aim, as he takes care to explain, of 
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attaining the precise point where the pole 
star is in the zenith, but of penetrating 
as far as possible into the vast unknown 
realm and ascertaining something of its 
features. 

The second winter passed in preparing 
sledges and kyaks for use on open water, 
in making ready the stores which were to 
be carried, and in training the dogs for 
their task. On March 14, 1895, after 
several unsuccessful starts, Nansen and 
Lieutenant Johansen finally parted from 
the ship. Some of their companions 
went with them for a day or two, but 
thereafter for fifteen months they were 
quite alone. For a time, while dogs and 
men were fresh, and the ice was not very 
much cut up by the pressure-ridges, over 
which their heavy sledges had to be 
worked with great labor and much delay, 
the party made good speed ; but as they 
journeyed northward the surface became 
rougher and the labor more arduous. 
The rate of daily gain rapidly slackened. 
When Nansen started on this forced 
march he intended to push north for fifty 
days before turning ; but very soon the 
ridges rose to thirty feet in height, and 
the ground between them was as bad as 
sludge could make it. A little explora- 
tion in advance of the sledges revealed 
the fact that the field grew yet more dif- 
ficult to the northward. Moreover, the 


food for the dogs was becoming scanty ; 
the gruesome business of killing them in 
succession to feed the remainder was 


begun. Nothing in the history of the 
expedition shows more clearly the quali- 
ty of judgment which makes Nansen a 
great explorer than his decision at just 
the right time, as the event proved, to 
give over the northward march. Many 
persons would have adhered to the plan 
of marching on for a definite period, be- 
cause they would have felt pledged to it ; 
in this as in other instances, he had the 
rare capacity to make a well-balanced 
determination with the moment as the 
centre. The decisive circumstance was 
that the computation of his marches so 
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far disagreed with his observations as to 
lead him to believe that the ice under 
his feet was moving southward. So on 
April 8 the course was turned to the 
south, not for the Fram, then less than 
two hundred miles away, but towards 
Franz-Josef Land, the little known shores 
of which might be reckoned as at least 
one half further away than the ship. 
That Nansen did not endeavor to find 
his ship, but left her in the ice while he 
laid his course homeward, has led cer- 
tain critics to censure his conduct. Gen- 
eral Greely, a renowned arctic explorer, 
asserts that he “thus deviated from the 
most sacred duty devolving upon the com- 
mander of a naval expedition.” Nan- 
sen, in his preface, refers with a fine dis- 
dain and without comment to this and 
other prognostications of his failure and 
carpings at his success. He in no wise 
makes excuses for his action, leaving the 
reader to compass the situation. This 
can readily be done by a brief review of 
the facts, which may well be set forth 
here, for the reason that the assault upon 
the reputation of a man whose record 
entitles him to eminent respect has been 
made by one of our countrymen. 
Nansen’s sledge journey was, as be- 
fore noted, a part of his reckoning. He 
had provided a second in command, ap- 
parently a better trained navigator than 
himself, to care for the ship. At least 
four other members of the crew were by 
quality and training able to take charge 
of the vessel. To have retreated to- 
wards the Fram would have entailed 
certain grave dangers and limited the 
work of exploration in an important 
measure. Owing to the irregular move- 
ments of the drift, the place of the vessel 
at the end of two months, which would 
have elapsed, could not have been deter- 
mined within a range of fifty or sixty 
miles. If by chance the ice had opened, 
she might have steamed away on her jour- 
ney. It was useless to think of follow- 
ing the trail of the sledges, for it might 
have been effaced by a fall of snow. 
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If Nansen had tried to discover the 
Fram and had failed to do so, he would 
then have found himself with his provi- 
sions nearly gone and his dogs worn out. 
The issue showed that in this case he 
and his companion would probably have 
perished. Moreover, by pushing south- 
ward he made a long journey across a 
field that had never before been tra- 
versed, and that may not be seen again 
for centuries. There can be no valid sus- 
picion that this independent movement 
was taken with any idea of abandoning 
the party. The project, indeed, had been 
freely talked over with all his compan- 
ions, and as freely accepted by them as 
the fit thing todo. The thought that the 
crew of the Fram would be in any kind 
of danger was not likely to enter the 
minds of these stout fellows. It would 
be quite as reasonable to accuse a for- 
lorn hope of deserting the army which 
it led, as it would be to charge Nansen 
with abandoning his ship. 

The journey from the most northern 
point he attained afforded the only real 
hardships and serious dangers incurred 
on the whole expedition. At first the 
way was easy, but with the increasing 
scarcity of food the dogs had to be killed 
one by one, so that when the party came, 
on August 7, to the open water at the 
northern end of the archipelago known 
as Franz-Josef Land, there were but 
two of these faithful comrades left. As 
there was no possibility of carrying the 
poor creatures in the kyaks, they also 
were killed. Nansen and his companion 
seem to have been much worn by their 
hard march. To make matters worse, 
their watches had stopped at the same 
time during a period of stress, so that 
there was no means at hand whereby 
to determine their longitude. Land, in 
the form of numerous islands, was near 
by, but they could not determine by the 
shape of these islands where to place 
them on the maps. For three weeks they 
crept west and south, paddling through 
lanes of water, and dragging their boats 
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over ice-fields which were widening with 
the increasing cold, until, on August 28, 
it became evident that they must prepare 
to winter where they were. 

They built a rude stone hut, chinked 
it with snow and roofed it with walrus 
hides. Here in cheerful misery the two 
men wore out the hideous winter, with a 
smoky blubber lamp for light and fire, 
blubber and bear meat for food, and an 
occasional battle with a hungry bear for 
diversion. Their clothing was worn to 
rags, which had become so sodden with oil 
that it could be wrung out of them. In 
conditions like these no approach to clean- 
liness is possible. In a tussle with a bear 
Johansen received a blow on the cheek 
from the creature’s paw. Nansen re- 
marks that the only result was to scrape 
off some of the grime, so that portions 
of the white skin were visible. There 
is little record of this time. The jour- 
nal was neglected from August 24 until 
December 6. All the account of these 
months was set down from memory. In 
such trials the minds of men are dead- 
ened; they live, so far as they live at 
all, in the moment. 

In March, 1896, the bears came again, 
and with them came also plenty and the 
strength to prepare for the further jour- 
ney to Spitzbergen. Setting out on May 
19, the two men journeyed easily except 
for the attacks of the walruses, who re- 
sented the invasion of their ancient realm. 
On June 17 they found the permanent 
station of Jackson, the arctic explorer, 
which had been established at Cape Flo- 
ra. Thence, after waiting awhile for a 
ship, they had a swift passage to Norway. 

Perhaps the most delightful part of 
this charming story is the account which 
Nansen gives of his welcome back, — a 
welcome which came from king and pea- 
sant, and which rang adown the shore 
as he was borne southward towards his 
home. Most dramatically, as if the Fates 
for once would give a fill of pleasure, 
while his only anxiety was concerning the 
still unheard-from Fram, came the mes- 
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sage that she had arrived and that all 
the crew were well. The good ship had 
gone on uneventfully until she cleared the 
ice in the expected place; thence she 
had made her way easily to her haven. 

It is too soon to determine the full 
value of the scientific results which have 
been attained by Nansen’s voyage. His 
book is professedly a popular narrative. 
It evidently contains an account of only 
a part of the investigations which were 
made. It seems likely that the harvest 
of facts will prove to be limited, but 
what was gathered is of very great im- 
portance. ‘The gains to science may be 
briefly stated as follows: Noland masses 
of consequence were discovered, though 
certain small additions were made to our 
knowledge of the islands of the Franz- 
Josef group. But if the over-sea features 
of the region traversed lack interest, the 
under-water part thereof affords a great 
surprise. It had long been assumed on 
what appeared to be good grounds that 
the polar sea was shallow, but Nansen’s 
and Sverdrup’s soundings show that their 
ship floated from one end of her course 
in the ice to the other over a depth of 
about twelve thousand feet. In a word, 
it is evident that the Atlantic deep ex- 
tends far up to the north of Asia, per- 
haps much beyond the point where the 
Fram made fast to the ice. This revo- 
lution in our knowledge of the shape of 
the earth’s crust will lead to changes in 
views as to former land connections of 
North America with Europe. 

Another important point which was 
well determined is that the water at a 
little depth below the ice is not arctic 
water; it has 
above freezing ; 


a temperature slightly 
it is pretty surely the 
end of the Gulf Stream movement, and 
as such it was recognized by Nansen. 
If this under-water is flowing to the east- 
ward, it seems likely that the westward 
drift is a surface return of the same 
stream, to a certain extent mingled with 
the discharge of the numerous great riv- 
ers which enter the Arctic Ocean from 
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the American and Eurasian continents. 
Whether the great depth of the sea can 
be considered an indication that the re- 
gion immediately about the pole is also 
covered by water is not clear. The 
grade downward to the sea floor from the 
islands of New Siberia and Franz-Josef 
Land may be paralleled by a like grade 
from land about the pole. As before 
noted, the flight of birds seen at the be- 
ginning of the drifting voyage appears 
to indicate land to the north and east 
upon which the creatures may have their 
breeding-places. 

Nansen found abundant evidence of 
glacial action along the Siberian shore, 
but his training has evidently not been 
such as to fit him to observe the facts con- 
cerning such phenomena as the geologist 
needs to know. Near Cape Chelyuskin, 
on the eastern Taimur Peninsula, he dis- 
covered mountains which seemed to have 
a deep and permanent snow-cap. One 
cannot help regretting that some of the 
time spent in hunting on this shore was 
not devoted to determining which way 
the ice movement took place when the 
glaciers lay over it, — a point of the 
greatest importance to geologists. 

In the straits by which he traversed 
Franz-Josef Land Nansen made a few 
notes of interest. The summits of the 
islands are extensively occupied by what 
appears to be a sheetlike mass of dark- 
colored voleanic rocks. This fact, taken 
with what is known of like rocks in 
Spitzbergen, warrants the belief that in 
the Jurassic or cretaceous age there were 
here large flows of lava covering a great 
extent of land or sea floor. Through 
the lava and down into the underlying 
stratified rocks, the rivers, in a time 
when the sea was at a relatively low lev- 
el, cut deep valleys ; 
the land. Since then the sea has risen 
or the land has sunk down, so that the 
valleys have been turned into straits and 
bays, the uplands remaining as islands. 
The discovery of the deep sea near the 
pole may throw light on the history of 


in a way dissecting 
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these ancient river systems, and thus help 
us to a better understanding of arctic 
geography. 

Although the gain for learning won by 
Nansen’s voyage is large, the chief value 
of his book consists in the charming 
exhibition of human nature which it 
affords. From the dedication, ‘'To her 
who christened the ship, and had the 
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OnE finds everywhere in our country, 
to-day, manifested in various forms, a 
longing for the beautiful ; a craving for 
that which is not bread, but which soon 
or late is found to be essential to certain 
deep necessities of the human appetite. 
This is often an unfathomed longing, a 
dumb demand; but it is very genuine, 
and makes appeal to all who hope and 
believe that the time has come for a more 
liberal and more symmetrical system of 
education. 

It is felt, and felt justly, that it is for 
the most part in the schools that this 
teaching must be supplied; the question 
is, How shall it be done? And before en- 
deavoring to reach a solution two things 
must be remembered : first, the dangers 
and limitations of our national birth ; and 
secondly, the long abstinence from.study 
in esthetics which was entailed in the 
difficulties of our national growth. Ours 
was indeed a grave beginning, —the birth 
of a nation under circumstances at once 
so picturesque and so pathetic. Art, 
which demands a time of peace as one 
of the conditions of its best development, 
found a frail tenure in communities which 
had no visible past, and whose future was 
a matter of anxious conjecture. At such 
a time moral issues rush to the front, and 
an austere habit ignores, if it does not 
forbid, manifestation of feeling in definite 
form. Yet on the other hand, art is stimu- 
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courage to remain behind,” to the story 
of the weleome home, these volumes are 
an admirable record of genuine manli- 
ness. Those persons who have become 
poisoned by the vain notion that our 
race is in its decadence should read this 
account of how men of our race and 
time endured the severest trials that na- 
ture can impose on them. 

N.S. Shaler. 


SCHOOLS. 


lated by great and heroic endeavors ; and 
whatever esthetic achievements existed 
in the earliest days were wrought in re- 
verence and sincerity, incorporating tra- 
ditions of the Old World, if ever so 
slightly. But after this early and severe 
moment, elements more dangerous yet 
hindered esthetic expression. The quick 
and haphazard growth of towns and 
cities, the new use of wood as a building 
material (wholly unsanctified by study), 
the invention of machinery, and finally, 
the absence of standards, — these things 
created a thin, raw, and superficial order 
of architecture which set at naught the 
canons of good taste. Nor were purer 
and deeper lessons taught than these em- 
bodied ; for our publie school education 
was early made a matter of intellectual 
training only, and, with exceptions too 
small to note, continued so until not far 
from the present time. 

Not only was no instruction in the 
principles or practice of art given, but 
even the schoolhouse itself was from the 
beginning deficient in all the prime ele- 
ments of educational fitness ; nor has its 
evolution from the cold, barren little 
shanty of the first days to the large, 
commodious, well-lighted, and well-aired 
building of to-day done much towards 
providing anything beyond material com- 
fort. Yet in spite of all discouragement, 
East and West, is felt the surge of an 
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inarticulate, uncultivated love of beauty ; 
and it was this yearning which made it 
possible for the architecture of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition to become an object- 
lesson of the first magnitude in showing 
the response which all our people made 
The build- 
ings there rose in accordance with the 
great principles of harmonious develop- 
ment. 


to a noble expression of art. 


Symmetry and proportion were 
everywhere observed ; the white color of 
all the outer walls spoke of restraint and 
unity of effect; the ornament was full 
of meaning. 

All this, as was to have been expected, 
was deeply enjoyed by studious and cul- 
tivated visitors ; but a yet more rich ap- 
preciation came from the gladness with 
which rough and untutored people be- 
held it. They wandered among the build- 
ings and along the lakes with a childlike 
delight; they longed — final tribute of 
the heart ! — to stay there, and to bring 
others to share their joy. ‘“ When I saw 
the Peristyle,” said an overworked wo- 
man from a Minnesota farm, “I cried.” 

Few who recognize this passionate long- 
ing for the beautiful will doubt whether 
the needs of the people shall be supplied, 
their cries answered; but to repeat the 
deep question, In what manner, accord- 
ing to what principle, shall beauty be 
brought to supersede ugliness in out- 
ward objects, and how shall the un- 
trained instincts of a people be cultivat- 
ed? This problem is rendered doubly 
difficult by the fact that most of what 
already exists has not the rude simpli- 
city of primitive work to which can be 
added — largely because of that simpli- 
city — new elements of a nobler sort; but 
we have to encounter the elaborations 
and affectations of bad art, together with 
the crude, untutored methods of artisans 
whose training has been wholly devoid 
of artistic knowledge; who have not 
known the elementary traditions of form 
and of finish; who often think it original 
to change beautiful classic ornament into 
new and fantastic forms; and who, in 
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the exercise of uneducated taste, have 
thus produced with wood and stone an 
altogether unlovely result, to which, alas, 
the eye has become accustomed. Es- 
pecially in public buildings is this igno- 
rant treatment seen ; for here “‘ machine 
finish” has almost unlimited sway, and 
vulgar precedent is followed to the ex- 
clusion of many simple and excellent 
models which, as has been said, were 
the fortunate traditions of early colonial 
work. If one enters any of the more re- 
cent schoolhouses to-day, one finds great 
care and pains shown in new systems of 
heating and ventilation; the rooms are 
lighted and warmed with increasing re- 
ference to health, comfort, and general 
safety ; but with these improvements is 
seldom found any recognition of the prime 
fact that practical convenience is perfect- 
ly served only when it is achieved beau- 
tifully. It must be remembered that it 
is in these schoolhouses that the greater 
part of the children get their first impres- 
sions of many things which, consciously 
or unconsciously, enter into life, —im- 
pressions which create ideas, which con- 
trol behavior. It is here that ideals are 
formed, here that much of what may 
be called home influence is felt; and 
here, accordingly, is it that all surround- 
ings, as truly as all teaching, become part 
of the essential education. Very lately 
there has been a warm sentiment called 
forth in behalf of the improvement of 
these costly, sanitary, and yet cheerless 
and neglected schoolhouses, and many 
things have been done hastily to repair 
the lapses of a so-called “ practical” pe- 
riod. Admirable gifts have been made 
of photographs and bas-reliefs, and much 
has been said of cultivating a patriotic 
spirit in our schools. This shows an ex- 
cellent intention, but one must go deeper, 
must make beauty more organic ; for the 
danger to-day is that of laying what may 
be called a veneer of beauty on this com- 
mercial substructure, and then thinking, 
comfortably and fatuously, that we have 
put art into the public schools. 
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Artistic objects introduced in profu- 
sion cannot alone put art into the pub- 
lic schools. ‘These objects must be un- 
derstood, their meaning assimilated, the 
ideas they embody loved, and their pre- 
sence made an organic part of the beauty 
and fitness of the schoolroom, before we 
can speak of the influences of art as an 
element in our system of education. 

Indeed, we fall easily into crude as- 
sumptions in these matters; we speak 
in the language of commerce, forgetting 
that art —and the love of art —is not 
acommodity. It has no price. It can- 
not be made or invented. Rather, it is 
born in the recognition, by some reverent 
soul, by some deep nature, of truths which 
can be expressed in form and color and 
sound. This expression can be achieved 
only by long endeavor, by patient and 
laborious study, by unremitting industry. 
When this patience and this labor find 
a fit embodiment, and when the beholder 
has in turn felt the power of the truth, 
then is art possessed and enjoyed. But 
it will be perceived that there is no 
money in the transaction. 

Since, then, art cannot be obtained by 
purchase, let us consider briefly in what 
simple elementary way we may in very 
truth put the love of art into the public 
schools ; and to do this it is necessary 
to ask wherein lie the sources of beauty. 
Do they not lie primarily in the love 
of nature, of home, of country, and of 
heaven? Are they not found in ten- 
derness of association and of memory, 
and in the yet more subtle imaginations 
of the spirit? It would surely seem 
so. And it is on these definite lines of 
fundamental meaning alone that what 
we have called organic development can 
proceed. We must begin at the begin- 
ning ; the schoolhouse itself must indi- 
cate, even if it does not wholly fulfill, 
the things which awaken affection and 
loyalty in the hearts of those who go in 
and out of its courts. 

If we first ask, How is it now in these 
matters ? we have only to go to the near- 
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est schoolhouse, and we shall see. The 
yard, if there be one, — especially in the 
poorer quarters of the city, where most is 
needed all that may refine and civilize, — 
will not have in it one green leaf or blade 
of grass; nor will the doorways invite 
entrance. Within, the halls and the reci- 
tation-rooms will be clean, and dull be- 
yond belief. The few objects hung upon 
the wall through the interest of affection- 
ate and thoughtful teachers will have no 
artistic effect, because the background 
will be some tint chosen perhaps by a 
journeyman painter, and laid on during 
the absence of official oversight, in the 
summer vacation. The color of the walls 
will have no relation whatever to the 
color of the floor, nor the color of the 
floor to that of the furniture. In a word, 
there will be expressed, in the multitude 
of instances, no thought of art from door- 
step to skylight, no touch of human feel- 
ing, no reminder of the things which are 
‘born to perish never.” 

A thoughtful man, educated in such a 
schoolhouse in a country town, said once 
that from a window in the dreary room 
where he studied he could see a little 
river which wound along the meadow ; 
and that the sight of it and the thoughts 
it awakened had affected his whole life. 
Through the ministrations of art deeply 
understood, it is possible to put into every 
schoolhouse of the land such intimations 
of beauty as this little river held. 

To begin with, the entrances of a 
schoolhouse should be made as inviting 
as those of a home. If there be a yard, 
no matter how small, it should have, first 
of all, evergreen trees in it, or some bit 
of leafage which, winter and summer, 
would bring a message from the woods ; 
it should have flowers, in their season ; 
and vines should be planted wherever 
possible. Within the school every color 
should be agreeable and harmonious with 
all the rest. Ceiling, floor, woodwork, 
walls, are so to be treated as to make a 
rational and beautiful whole. All vio- 
lent colors are to be avoided, all very 
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dark colors ; but apart from these, beau- 
ty and common sense will direct selec- 
tions of tones suited to position and use, 
and always those which from room to 
room are related to one another. In en- 
trance halls, for example, where no study- 
ing is done, a fine pleasing red or cheer- 
ful yellow is an excellent choice; in 
bright sunny rooms, a dull green is at 
once the most agreeable color to the eye, 
and perfect as a background for such 
objects as casts and photographs. In a 
room where there is no sunlight, a soft 
yellow will be found of admirable use. 
The ceilings should be of an ivory-white 
tint, which will conserve light by reflec- 
tion, and will be refined and in key with 
all other colors. 
not be selected by chance ; they must be 
chosen by some one who knows the laws. 

The treatment of wood is a study in 
itself. For practical use wood can be 
treated readily in two legitimate ways: 
either it can be painted with relation to 
the wall colors, or it can be stained to 
anticipate the results of time upon wood 
surfaces. Only too often all the wood- 
work of schoolrooms is ruined in effect 
by the vulgar use of highly colored shel- 
lacs; or again, the beautiful natural 
grain of oak and ash is filled with an 


ugly white wax, — processes which pre- 


vent any improvement with time, and 
which preclude a good color scheme. 
Whenever it is practicable, a moderately 
dark floor is much better for the pupils’ 
eyes. Follow the example of nature: let 
light always fall from above, and not 
strike the eye by reflection from below. 

The enumeration of these simple facts 
sounds trite indeed. Yet are they to- 
day so wholly forgotten or overlooked 
that they must be repeated with empha- 
sis until they are recognized as funda- 
mental ; and their observance will stimu- 
late practical cleanlinessand order, which, 
be it remembered, are far more easily 
achieved where beauty and artistic ar- 
rangement lead the way and dictate cor- 
responding decorum. 


But these colors can- ° 
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Especially is there room for loveliness 
of form and color in the windows of 
schoolrooms. Windows, and the free 
passage of light in large quantities, are 
a prime necessity ; yet so far these large 
openings have not been considered as a 
legitimate part of any scheme of decora- 
tion. Let the windows, always of clear 
glass, instead of being filled with ugly 
oblong panes, have a simple tracery of 
lead-lines, with perhaps here and there a 
bright jewel set in the midst: this would 
give peculiar pleasure to children, and be 
in itself an object-lesson in design and in 
color, obtained at very slight cost. 

A first source of beauty would thus be 
found in the generally melodious and 
homelike aspects of the schoolhouse it- 
self. Next, perhaps, would come the ex- 
pression of the sentiment of patriotism, 
of which our schools should be the nurs- 
ing mothers. This may well be indi- 
cated in the entrance hall of the school- 
house, with the flags of the country and 
the State stacked on either side, and on 
the walls busts and portraits of our great 
men, the date and place of whose birth 
should always be recorded; which, be- 
ing seen, might come to be remembered 
and celebrated. A wreath or a flower 
laid beside the portrait of Washington 
would show that “natural piety” of 
which Wordsworth speaks, and which 
in our children is not dead, but sleeping. 
Over the door of entrance might be hung 
the seal of the city or town; and so the 
first impression received on entering 
would be of country, — an impression fit- 
ted to inspire that generous emotion, that 
beauty of feeling, which is indeed one of 
the sources of artistic development. In 
the larger schoolhouses, all the halls 
could in time be filled with patriotic em- 
blems. These would be the places for 
pictures of national history, for local ob- 
jects of renown; and by a natural se- 
quence, the recitation and lecture rooms 
would remain to be decorated by objects 
of art of a more strictly educational 
character. Perhaps a word of protest 
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is here necessary against the practice of 
endeavoring to match the schoolroom 
walls with the lessons taught therein ; 
for instance, pictures of American history 
where American history is taught. This 
remotely recalls the graphic method of 
Dotheboys Hall : “‘ Can you spell potato ? 
Then go into the garden and dig one.” 
Rather, in the rooms where our national 
history is the theme, let there be pictures 
of the world’s great heroes set in the 
imperishable forms of great art. Let 
Marathon and Agincourt show the re- 
lationship of American struggles to all 
the great battlefields of the past; for it 
may be easily proved that to the eager 
mind of the child such a historic story 
as the battle of Trenton can be more 
deeply vitalized, and put into more he- 
roic proportions, by the frieze of the 
Parthenon than by a picture of Wash- 
ington crossing the Delaware. 

In the recitation-rooms, then, let there 
be busts, bas-reliefs, and the now beau- 
tifully enlarged photographs of the best 
art of Greece and of the Renaissance. 
The cast and the photograph give an, ex- 
act reproduction in line and in light and 
shade of great works, and the cast espe- 
cially has in itself a very high decora- 
tive’value ; their cost is slight. In any 
large recitation-room, an effect of dis- 
tinction and simplicity could be obtained 
by a symmetrical arrangement of these 
charming objects. Ina Greek room, for 
instance, there could be over the teach- 
er’s desk a large photograph of the Acro- 
polis; and on either side of this casts 
of Hermes and the Venus of Milo, su- 
preme examples of the best period : these 
should be supported by plaster brackets. 
Opposite might be a fine classical bas-re- 
lief, with photographs of full-length stat- 
ues; and above the blackboards smaller 
bas-reliefs, set in definite order. In thus 
decorating a room, the arrangement of 
the various objects is only second to the 
objects themselves: there must be sym- 
metry and a harmonious adjustment; a 
casual or eccentric method of putting 
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pictures on the wall can defeat at a blow 
the artistic impression of the collection. 

Again, in a room devoted to the art of 
the Renaissance there are the beautiful 
bas-reliefs of Lucca della Robbia’' and of 
Donatello; there are lovely details of 
flower - work, together with an almost 
endless series of the Virgin and Child, 
of angels and cherubs, the heroic St. 
George of Florence, and the great mount- 
ed warriors Colleoni and Gatta-Melata. 

In all such rooms, small shelves over 
the doors could hold little objects which 
might give interesting details of form 
and color, like vases, cups, and platters ; 
and the study of these elements of deco- 
ration would lead to an ever increasing 
interest in the museums of art and the 
great treasures of the past, — an interest 
that would foster wonder and reverence, 
which have ever been essential to the 
growth of the imagination. 

A fourth source of beauty in the school 
would lie in the establishment of tablets 
of memory and affection as a natural 
outcome of school life. There is deep 
need of bringing the personal feeling of 
the child into active manifestation in 
connection with its studies. Tablets 
which commemorate goodness or cour- 
age in a teacher or a student would 
strengthen the feeling of companionship 
and mutual faith. There might also be 
cabinets where small things of local and 
personal association could be collected 
and become matters of traditional inter- 
est; while, in harmony with these ap- 
peals to fraternal pride and good-fellow- 
ship, will be found a large and lovely 
element of artistic decoration in the use 
of beautiful and inspiring legends upon 
the walls. Immortal words thus made 
familiar to the child, what consecration 
of life might they not initiate! 

Thus far the sources of the art impulse, 
as recounted, have been traced in those 
surroundings and conditions which affect 
children unconsciously, and which by as- 
sociation would instill ideas and habits. 
Let us now suppose a schoolhouse in 
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which all these possibilities have been 
fulfilled, and ask, Is this all that can be 
done to stimulate the love of art in our 
schools? No, there is something deep- 
er and richer still to be desired. It is 
the establishment, under enduring condi- 
tions, of the great department of instruc- 
tion known as Manual Training. 

Until recently, the school system of 
Massachusetts and of other States has 
included as technical training only the 
teaching of drawing; and this has been 
taught under a name wholly false, for it 
has been called “ instruction in art.” It 
is not necessary to explain at length, for 
he who runs may understand, that the 
teaching of drawing and of art are as 
different in method and in result as 
are the teaching of grammar and of 
writing poetry. Drawing can be taught 
to any child; but art, as such, can be 
taught only to those few who have in 
themselves an inner gift, an original 
knowledge. Instruction in art, there- 
fore, is never part of popular educa- 
tion: it is, and must be, special. On 
the other hand, all forms of manual 
training have a unique value in popular 
education. Drawing, modeling, sewing, 
work at the bench, work at the lathe, 
— what do all these accomplish for the 
pupil? They foster the training of the 
eye, the habit of observation, the faculty 
of imitation, and the skilled training of 
the hand. And more: they develop the 
emotions and the imagination, they stim- 
ulate invention, and they enlarge the pos- 
sibilities of wholesome and creative indus- 
try. Perhaps the first and the supreme 
good that manual teaching brings to its 
students is that it makes them love their 
work ; in a word, it does what intellectual 
training alone cannot do; it is indeed the 
other half of instruction, and of large 
ethical importance. 

It is but natural that during the long 
period of rapid material growth some of 
these necessities should have been over- 
looked, but even among those whose first 
concern is not with matters of education 
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there is to-day an awakening of interest 
in such matters. We have passed from 
one stage of our material life to another 
wholly different, where our skilled labor 
must be the product of our own needs, 
worked out on a traditional basis, but 
with native material, competing with 
skilled labor from Europe, and enabled 
to compete with it successfully only be- 
cause of enlarged perceptions and deep- 
ened knowledge of our own problems and 
our own destiny. 

The president of the Institute for 
Artist Artisans in New York recently 
called attention to “the dangers and 
financial loss due not only to the lack of 
competitive skill and taste in this coun- 
try, but to the need in all our schools 
of more vital methods of development.” 
“ Not only,” he adds, ‘“‘ would this expan- 
sion of the field of skill open immeasur- 
able opportunities to our naturally taste- 
ful women workers, but it would also 
soften much of the asperity and bleak- 
ness of labor and life. Among us, the 
best salaries and the most responsible 
positions are often transferred to import- 
ed foreigners, who, if not alien in feeling, 
are inevitably unfamiliar with American 
sentiment; and as a natural consequence, 
their work, however good and represent- 
ative of themselves, can never deeply ex- 
press the American spirit.” 

Moved by considerations such as these, 
those who long to see the public schools 
perfected must use every endeavor to 
add first the kindergarten system —with 
wise adaptations —to the primary de- 
partment, and the varied branches of 
manual training, as have been indicated, 
to the upper class work. Happily, the 
old limited systems, such as military 
drill, and the endless dull construction 
of things intended for no use, of forms 
drawn for no purpose, — in short, the 
purely mechanical and imitative manual 
processes, — are fast disappearing before 
the stimulating and progressive methods 
which a keener insight and a sounder 
knowledge have invented. Sloyd, as de- 
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fined by an acute student of technical 
training, “is tool work so arranged and 
employed as to stimulate and promote 
vigorous, intelligent self-activity for a 
purpose which the worker recognizes as 
good.” What a happy contrast to the 
old vacuous régime, when work was done 
without exciting interest or pleasure or 
generous emotion! If we inquire as to 
the source of inability and of indiffer- 
ence and discontent among the working 
classes to-day, we shall find that much, 
very much of it comes from a lack of 
interest in their work. They have not 
been taught to treat what they make as 
a genuine piece of artistic craft. No 
one has shown them how, by the know- 
ledge of good tradition, combined with 
skill, patience, and ingenuity, they can 
make a beautiful product, — beautiful 
because made by loving hands in perfect 


adaptation to its use. Such teaching as 


this has always contributed to the joy of 
nations. 
It will be seen, then, that in seeking 


to indicate by what means art may be- 
come incorporated in our public schools 
we are led to ask for a vital expansion of 
the system of teaching, and for applied 
decoration of the most highly considered 
character. For the moment, it may be 
well to accept with gratitude the gifts 
of those intelligent friends of education 
who come with full hands to ornament 
the schoolhouse walls, and to bring «s- 
thetic reminders of beauty in many 
forms to illuminate and dignify the class- 
rooms. ‘These gifts help to the fulfill- 
ment which is to be desired; but they 
fall short of that fulfillment in that they 
do not become an integral part of the 
established order. A complete readjust- 
ment must lie within the official plan. 
To this end, let public opinion be in- 
voked to bestow upon the Boards of Edu- 
cation power to enlarge their systems 
of instruction by introducing manual 
training ; to spend public money for the 
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fit and beautiful adornment of school- 
houses ; and to urge that only expert 
hands be employed to direct these liberal 
extensions of our invaluable schools. 

When these great ends are attained, 
we may reasonably believe that the love 
and service of art will have free play 
in the lives of the children who receive 
public instruction, as head and hand will 
be educated together; and a trained 
hand added to a trained head is the most 
complete equipment for life a human be- 
ing can possess. In training the hand 
an incipient artist will find power, and 
all will find enlarged opportunity and 
delight. Manual work, in teaching many 
of the principles of art, will stimulate ac- 
tivities which, under wise direction, take 
shape in esthetic and moral perceptions. 
Indeed, it is still far too little understood 
how head and heart alike respond to the 
cultivated use of that complex, mysteri- 
ous, and most wonderful tool, the human 
hand. Through even its rudimentary 
use the child finds himself capable of 
achieving a visible product. He becomes 
a little creator; he represents, in new ma- 
terial, objects which lie about him, and 
rejoices in these infantile productions. 
“T have seen,” says Emerson, “a lump 
of spermaceti carried about by a family 
through three household movings and a 
fire, because it was carved in the form 
of a rabbit.” 

Here once more we gather hints and 
intimations of the human hunger for 
beauty which has been our theme. For 
the feeding of that hunger our Boards 
of Education have vast opportunity ; and 
until this opportunity is fulfilled in mak- 
ing everything as beautiful and fit as is 
possible in the buildings where learning 
is taught, and in providing for the free 
expression of the love of beauty in the 
harmonious development of the scholars, 
— till all this is done, there must be some 
among us who still complain that the chil- 
dren are not fed. 


Sarah W. Whitman. 
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BEING AN ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN SETH 
SERVING UNDER 


“ Boston Harzor itself is scarce more 
sightly, nor half so spacious!” exclaimed 
Major Ephraim Whitman, as he leaned 
upon the bulwarks of the Boston ketch 
God’s Mercy, and gazed with great con- 
tent across the wide waters of the Basin 
to the low green ramparts of Port Royal. 

In very truth, there was nothing in 
the Bay of Boston to compare with it. 
Nor even in the havens of my own Con- 
necticut could one match that great and 
sheltered expanse of safe anchorage, ly- 
ing in wondrous peace between rich 
shores and high umbrageous hills. But 
Major Ephraim was a Boston man, and 
I thought it not well to contend with him 
in the matter. He had paid this place 
of Port Royal, this lovely lair of our most 
pestilent annoyers, the highest compli- 
ment that lay within his compass. I an- 
swered, therefore, in such a manner as 
to stir no contention. 

“°T is indeed a fair water and a fair 
shore,” said I. ‘ And fair would seem 
our chance of soon possessing that same 
fairness.” But in my heart was the 
thought of something fairer far, the pos- 
session of which I held of more account 
by an infinite deal than all the lands com- 
manded by the ramparts of Port Royal. 

As Major Ephraim, wrapped in glad 
contemplation of some imagined simili- 
tude to the Bay of Boston, spoke no fur- 
ther at the moment, I was free to think 
of my good fortune in being once more 
within a neighborhood that held Diane 
de Menneval. One year agone, I being 
then a poor captive in Montreal, Diane 
had looked upon me with a pity whose 
nigh kinship to love she had at last sweet- 
ly confessed tome. My exchange being 
accomplished (I was held at the price of a 
little pock-marked French colonel whom 
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WALDO, OF THE CONNECTICUT BATTALION, 
SIR WILLIAM PHIPS IN 


ACADIE. 


I might have stowed away in one of my 
jack - boots), I had gone back to New 
England with an ill-disguised reluctance ; 
but at parting with Diane I had sworn 
that I would come to her in the follow- 
ing spring. Since that parting and that 
oath she had removed to Acadie, that her 
gracious presence might cheer the loneli- 
ness of her uncle, the Sieur de Menneval, 
governor of Port Royal. Now, thanks 
to a favoring wind and honest piloting, 
here was I at my lady’s very threshold, 
so to speak, making good my oath. But 
would she pardon the manner of my com- 
ing? Would she welcome the gallant 
a-wooing sword in hand? I shifted un- 
easily from one foot to the other, as I 
bethought me of a certain imperiousness 
in her stately carriage, of a certain apti- 
tude for scorn in the green dusks of her 
deep eyes. As I gazed desirously across 
the smooth yellow tide to the cluster- 
ing cottages of the village and the green 
ramparts guarding them, something of 
my solicitude must have shown itself in 
my face, for Major Ephraim spoke sud- 
denly. 

“Seth,” said he, with a sly chuckle, 
“T’ve heard say there is a maid in Port 
Royal whose name dwelleth more in thy 
heart than on thy lips; and in sooth I 
begin to believe it. Such a moonsick face 
as thine have I never seen on a man ex- 
cept he were in love!” 

“¢ She is there, behind those very earth- 
en walls, Ephraim,” returned I soberly ; 
“and so fair a maid as never came out 
of Boston.” 

The major laughed dryly. 
taken two wives out of Boston. 

“T feel for thee, Seth; verily I feel 
for thee,” said he. ‘If she be a maid 
of any spirit, she will scarce thank her 
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gallant for the shots that will presently be 
bringing down the walls about her ears. 
Thou hadst done better, to my thinking, 
to have held back from this venture of 
our Sir William’s, and suffered thy woo- 
ing to abide a more convenient season.” 
And the major searched my countenance 
with his merry shrewd eyes, right full of 
wisdom of thé worldly as well as of the 
godly sort. 

“You touch me on the raw,” I an- 
swered, confessing to my trouble of heart. 
“ But I had sworn to come at this time ; 
and there was no other way that consisted 
with honor. Itseemed to me, moreover, 
that I might be so fortunate as to do 
her some service during the contention 
or thereafter. Had I not thought more 
of this than of her good will, I had surely 
stayed behind.” 

“‘ Well, well,” said Major Ephraim in 
a voice of encouragement, “’t is an an- 
cient and well-accredited custom to woo 
a maid with the sword’s point ; and there 
may yet be women to commend it, though 
it fits not well with these mincing days. 
And who is the damsel, Seth ? ” 

‘* Mademoiselle de Menneval,”’ said I. 

Major Ephraim whistled, and was 
silent. 

“The governor’s niece,” I continued. 

“T know, I know! ” exclaimed the ma- 
jor. ‘ This enterprise of ours will, with- 
out doubt, commend you to her mightily, 
my boy. She cannot but love you, if 
only for the kindness we will do her 
uncle!” And without another word he 
turned again to lean upon the bulwarks. 
The yellow bubbles on the tide, as they 
raced smoothly past the black side of the 
ketch, appeared to engross his medita- 
tion ; and I walked aft with a very down- 
east spirit. Never till now had my eyes 
been fully opened to the loftiness of the 
obstacles before me. I had thought of 
them as barriers to be surmounted with 
some boldness and some firmness, such as 
I held myself not altogether lacking in ; 
but when I minded me of Diane’s pride 
of race, I confess that I felt daunted. 
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For was I not helping to put a manner 
of discredit upon her house ? 

It was by this a little past noon hour. 
As I stood beside the wheel I must have 
worn a black countenance, for every one 
avoided me. The ketch God’s Mercy 
(which ever seemed to me a strange name 
for a battailous craft) swung easily at 
her anchor. A little overby lay Sir Wil- 
liam’s own ship, and in my bitter mood 
I went nigh to cursing his pennon as 
it flaunted jauntily from the mizzen 
peak. Our stout commander had one 
frigate and six smaller vessels, sloops and 
ketches, for this Acadian venture of his ; 
and they swung now in ominous array 
before the menaced ramparts. On his 
decks he had seven hundred good men 
of New England, of an excellent fervor 
to fight, to trade, to pray, or to harry 
the Quakers. Of Port Royal, the word 
had gone abroad that she was ill garri- 
soned and her walls in a condition of 
grievous disrepair. I could not doubt 
that we should soon be masters of the 
place. But for me what comfort in this ? 
In that hour I saw all black, so com- 
pletely had Major Ephraim’s view of the 
matter dashed me. 

Whilst I was thus buried in my gloom 
a message came aboard from the com- 
mander’s ship, and I found myself sum- 
Sir William 
Phips had already honored me with his 
confidence in more than one affair of 
import, and he knew that the French 
tongue was to me almost as that of my 
own people. The upshot was that a half- 
hour later ny boat thrust out from the 
frigate, and as fast as four good oars 
could speed me I made for the long gray 
pier beneath the ramparts of Port Royal. 

I, of all men upon that expedition, was 
bearing to the Sieur de Menneval a per- 
emptory summons to surrender! 

What would come of it all I durst not 
think, I had my orders, and could but 
obey them to the best of my power. I 
put on a face of iron as the boat pulled 
in under the dripping shadow of the pier. 


moned to his presence. 
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I mounted the weedy stairs. My white 
flag of parley had been marked, of course, 
from the moment that I put out from 
the ship, and a guard awaited me at the 
stair-head. Right well did I know those 
white Bourbon uniforms, grown familiar 
during my long captivity. 

With all courtesy I was conducted up 
through a curious crowd of Acadian vil- 
lagers, — short, swarthy, gesticulating 
men, and bright-eyed women whose faces 
looked out demurely from their hoods of 
unbleached linen. ‘The great gate of the 
fort swung open tome. I had time to 
note how ruinous were the ramparts. I 
had time to mark the heavy guns which 
lay waiting to be mounted on their ear- 
riages. I saw right well that we had come 
in time, catching our adversary while he 
was yet unready. Then I passed through 
a low doorway and a dark passage. A 
thick red curtain lifted, and I stood be- 
fore the governor. 

The Sieur de Menneyal, standing be- 
side a table covered with red cloth, faced 
me in an attitude of extreme haughti- 
ness, which was somewhat belied, how- 
ever, by the fine courtesy of his greeting. 
He was tall, — almost of my own inches 
His uniform 
of fine white cloth was brave with gold 
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lace, and his breast glittered with many 
a jeweled decoration. He was not only 
a brave soldier and of most honorable 
lineage, as I well knew, but he was Di- 
ane’s uncle; and I think that the deep 
respect of my obeisance left him nothing 
to complain of. His dark and hawklike 
features softened to a marvelous gra- 
ciousness, insomuch that I almost forgot 
Major Ephraim’s discouragement. 

When I had delivered my harsh mes- 
sage, Monsieur de Menneval seemed no 
whit perturbed thereby, but smiled upon 
me with a certain indulgence which much 
bewildered me. 

“Captain Waldo,” said he, — and 
smiled the more as he noted my astonish- 
ment at being called by name, — “ Cap- 
tain Waldo will hardly, I think, persuade 
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himself that a stronghold like Port Royal 
is to be got for the asking ?”’ 

“ Your Excellency,” I replied gently, 
“it is not for me to have any opinion 
upon this matter. I am but a plain sol- 
dier obeying my orders. I would to God 
this duty had been required of any other 
rather than of me. But I had no choice. 
I am ordered to demand of your Excel- 
lency nothing less than instant and un- 
conditional surrender.” 

[ spoke with a sufficient firmness, but 
in my distress of spirit I lowered my eyes 
before his searching scrutiny. His long, 
fine hand, which was resting lightly on 
the red cloth, pressed hard upon the table 
at my words, and I saw the finger-nails 
whiten. But his voice betrayed no anger 
as he made reply, “ And if I refuse, what 
then?” 

** The ships will open fire at once, your 
Excellency,” I answered in a low voice. 
I could not dream that he would let it 
come to that, and the place so ill pre- 
pared to make resistance. 

“The demand is a most preposterous 
one,” said he coldly. “ What can I do 
but refuse, Captain Waldo?” 

“Oh, sir,” I broke out, with a great 
earnestness, looking suddenly into his 
eyes, and catching there a meaning which 
I could not fathom, “I entreat you, do 
not refuse! I have seen your helpless- 
Where is your garrison? Where 
are your guns? 


ness. 

In what a state are 
You cannot hold out for 
one hour against our heavy metal. But 
in that hour what mischief may not be- 
fall! For your own 
of — for the sake of 
nies you control, do not push the lost 
game to an extremity !” 

“You plead with eloquence in an en- 
emy’s cause, Captain Waldo,” said he, 
with a smile. “ But I will not pretend 
to misunderstand you. I believe you do 
me the honor of wishing well to my 


your defenses ! 


sake, for the sake 
those whose desti- 


house, and I trust much to your good 
will. I will ask you to allow me two 
hours for consideration before giving you 
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my answer. And in the mean time, Ma- 
demoiselle de Menneval ” — 

But in a desperation [interrupted him. 
I knew what he had it on his tongue to 
say. He was for giving me those two 
hours with Diane. ‘The blood surged into 
my head at the thought of it, and a sick- 
ness came about my heart because I must 
refuse. But I durst not let him speak 
the words. 

“No! no!” I cried, putting out my 
hands. “Do not make it harder for 
me, sir, than I can bear. I perceive that 
you suspect the nature of my sentiments 
towards Mademoiselle de Menneval, for 
whose sake I count life nothing save as 
it may be spent in her service and to her 
honor. But no one can know better than 
you the duty of a soldier. Whether you 
answer or refuse to answer my general’s 
summons, I must return to him at once. 
There is no room to question as to my 
duty on this errand !” 

De Menneval was silent for some mo- 
ments, pondering. Whether he was an- 
gered or not by my reply I could not 
guess. His features wore 
courteous gravity. 

“T must reluctantly acknowledge that 
you are in the right in this,” he replied, 
“and that I cannot take amiss your re- 
fusal. But this at least I can ask, this 
at least I can put upon your friendship 
(which, you see, I make so bold as to 
claim for myself): that when you return 
to Sir William Phips with my rejection 
of his demands, you refrain from un- 
covering to him the helplessness of our 
condition, — for we are helpless, as you 
say. Yousee I trust you. Let me tell 
you this further: immediately on your 
arrival at the pier I sent agents of my 
own to your commander, offering to give 
up the fort on terms not inconsistent 
with my own honor and the importance 
of this post. Ali that this will mean to 
me and mine I need not remind you. 
If, now, you should desire to do me a 
great service, the occasion will without 
doubt expose itself to you very clearly.” 
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Whilst he spoke I was in an anguish. 
That I should hold my tongue a little, — 
it seemed not much to ask of me; yet 
how much it might mean to him and to 
Diane! I was shaken, moreover, by the 
man’s kindness, by his unexpected fa- 
voring of my hopes. Let me confess 
it, too, I was flattered by all his speech 
and bearing. This was no common man 
who sought my aid, but one whose power 
and quality would command reverence 
in any company. ‘To say him yea, to do 
him this great and lasting service, to so 
prove my fidelity to Diane’s interests, 
to win admittance, free and favored, to 
her adored companionship, — why not ? 
Why not? implored the eager heart 
within me. But with a rush of heat and 
shame that set my face a-prickling to the 
ears, I remembered that ’t was a sheer 
treason that he asked of me; and at 
that my manhood came back in some 
measure. I affected not to see his drift. 

“ Alas, sir,” said I in a pained voice, 
and looking upon the floor, “I have no 
interest with the commander at all, that 
he should put my private petition before 
the public advantage.” 

“You mistake me, Captain Waldo!” 
he exclaimed, with a faint sharpness of 
irritation in his tones. ‘ I will rest much 
indebted to you, believe me, if your com- 
mander is allowed to think (as he doubt- 
less thinks by now) that Port Royal is 
in a position for defense! That is the 
whole matter!” 

At that I raised my eyes, and met his 
with a sorrowful firmness. 

“Your Excellency,” said I, “ there is 
no one who knows better than you how 
a man shall keep his honor stainless. 
This that you ask of me, — if I were to 
say yea to it, would you hold my honor 
stainless? Could I— But you know 
well what it is you ask! I will give up 
all but honor to serve Mademoiselle de 
Menneval. If I would give up that for 
her, then were I utterly unworthy to 
serve her at all!” 

De Menneval turned, with a stern ges- 
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ture of dismissal. ‘‘ Be assured,” said 
he, “that the man who stands in my path 
this day, and uncovers my weakness to 
my enemy, will be forever after account- 
ed the enemy of my house.” 

“ At least, sir,” I answered, “he will 
not be accounted a traitor. I beg you 
to tell Mademoiselle de Menneval that!” 
And somewhat blindly I made for the 
door. 

Now it chanced that there were many 
red curtains, all of a like fashion, cover- 
ing the wall of that room. But one cur- 
tain was lifted aside, revealing a door. 
Down the dim passage I blundered, ina 
fever of pain and wrath and fierce hope- 
lessness. I came, as was natural, to an- 
other door. I flung it open and strode 
through, to find myself, not in the sunlit 
square of the fort, but in a dim cham- 
ber, richly hung and furnished. I had 
but time to note that it had the air of a 
lady’s withdrawing-room, when the door 
shut behind me with a click. 

I sprang and wrenched at it furiously, 
but the lock had caught. Was it trea- 
chery or an accident? I looked at the 
window. It was small, high up in the 
wall, and heavily barred. I caught the 
glint and shimmering of spring’s young 
leafage against it, and wondered what 
could be its outlook, for I had seen no 
tree in the fort yard. Perceiving that 
there was no escape for me by the win- 
dow, I turned in a sort of desperation to 
seek some weapon wherewith to batter at 
the door. I turned —and found myself 
face to face with Diane de Menneval. I 
was dumb with amazement, with doubt, 
with impotent wrath at my position, with 
a consuming hunger of love at the sight 
of her. 


Questioning and a sorrowful reproach 
were in her pale proud face ; and for the 


moment I could answer neither. I stood 
and gazed upon her, and my utter wor- 
ship must have burned clearly in my eyes, 
for her lips softened to a faint smile. 

* Do you come as a friend or as an 
enemy ?”’ she asked. 


of Port Royal. 


How could I answer her? I threw 
myself down at her feet, and pressed my 
face into the silken folds of her gown. 

‘“‘ Diane,” I cried in a broken voice, 
“T love you! You are more to me than 
life, than” — 

‘Set’, my dear friend,” quoth she 
softly, speaking in English which I had 
taught her, and tripping adorably on the 
last letter of my name, of which her 
tongue could never win the mastery, 
“will you not shelter us now against 
your harsh and grasping general? He 
knows not the courtesies due to a De 
Menneval. And his heart is as rough 
as his own granite hills.” 

It seemed more than my heart could 
endure, to say no to this; but gathering 
all my resolution I forced myself to con- 
tinue, as if she had not interrupted me. 
My voice was so shaken that I scarce 
formed the words articulately. 

—‘more than my life,’ I went on, 
“more than my own soul, beyond mea- 
sure, more than all else but honor! ’ 

“T heard your conversation with my 
uncle,” said she slowly. ‘‘ Never will he 
forgive you or forget to curse you, if you 
lift a hand to balk him in this matter. 
And I, Set’, I am a soldier’s daughter. 
I have learned the lesson of obedience. 
I will obey my uncle.” 

I arose and stood before her, and 
looked into her grave eyes. There was 
all my world, and I was throwing it 
away for this phantom, this bubble that 
a breath might shatter, this thing called 
“honor”! My heart was like lead, but 
I spoke steadily. 

“Then,” said I, “this is my farewell 
to hope, to all that might have made this 
life a paradise. My love for you, Diane, 
is of such a quality that never will I dis- 
honor you with the love of a traitor. The 
lips, dear, which have touched yours will 
not betray a trust. You may hate me 
forever, but you shall not blush to have 
once loved me. Give me the key ” (for 
I now perceived for the first time that 
she was holding a key in her hand), “ give 
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me the key, I implore you, and let me go 
quickly !” 

At this, as once before in her uncle’s 
glance, I caught in her eyes a look which 
I could not understand. 
on the instant. 


But it was gone 


“No, Set’,” she replied very gently, 
“T will not give you the key.” 

As I realized what this meant, I could 
not refrain from a cry at the new tor- 
ment thrust upon me. 

‘No! no! you do not mean it, Diane!” 
I pleaded. “Give me the key, I adjure 
you! Be merciful!” And in the pas- 
sion of my entreaty I pressed closer to 
her side. 

‘*T will not! ” she answered, with some- 
thing of arrogant firmness in her voice ; 
and, lightly avoiding me, she drew aside 
nearer to the window. 

“Then,” said I, “I have no choice, 
Diane. I am only a soldier on duty. I 
must take the key.” 

At that she turned upon me, her great 
eyes all ablaze with indignation. 

“What!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you would 
dare” — Then something in my look 
seemed to convince her that I meant what 
I said, and her face changed on the in- 
stant. She looked this way and that, and 
made as if to thrust the key into her bo- 
som, — in which sanctuary it must have 
been safe indeed, — and I darted for- 
ward to prevent her. But ere I could 
grasp her arm she had changed her pur- 
pose, and with a swift, vehement ges- 
ture she hurled the key through the high 
window. 

“There!” she cried, facing me with a 
defiance that hung on the verge of tears. 
“ You shall not bring down upon your 
head my uncle’s curse! And — and” 
—she added softly, with the little catch- 
ing of her breath which I knew and loved 
so well — “ neither need you do any dis- 
honor to my love, Set’.” She came a 
step nearer to me, and held out both 
white hands. 

The blood surged back upon my heart 
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so suddenly that for an instant I was 
dizzied, and as I took her hands I stead- 
ied myself by them. It was ever so 
little, but she understood by it more than 
a whole book of words could have made 
plain. She laughed, with a kind and ten- 
der merriment, and made as if to hold me 
up, — me, who overtopped her queenly 
head by a good seven inches. I thought 
no more of the price which my general 
might have to pay for possession of the 
ramparts of Port Royal. I cared no 
whit whether I had been tricked or not, 
but rather, if I had, thanked God for it. 
I felt myself absolved from all the bur- 
den of the affair. I was Diane’s prisoner, 
and no act of mine could set me free! I 
think I may even say, without vanity, 
that in praising my lady’s wit and re- 
source, which had so delivered me un- 
stained from an intolerable situation, my 
passion and my gratitude enabled me to 
achieve some small measure of eloquence. 
The time in that dim chamber sped by 
with no great count of it taken, till on a 
sudden (an hour, perhaps, or two, having 
elapsed) there came a shrill whistle un- 
der the window. 

Diane sprang up, and thrust her hand 
into a niche above the fireplace. Turn- 
ing to me with eyes of dancing mischief, 
she held out a key. 

“ There are two keys to yon door!” 
she laughed. “This one was within 
your reach all the time. You are free 
now, Set’. Port Royal has surrendered 
upon very honorable terms !” 

But I refused to rise. 

“T am no longer in haste, then, dear 
heart,” said I. “ But you, as a punish- 
ment for having dealt so high-handedly 
with the sacred person of a herald, are 
now under the necessity of bearing wit- 
ness for me before Sir William! ” 

‘“‘T will tell him,” quoth she, with a 
sweet petulance, “that you value honor 
before my love! And if he be a true 
lover, or ever have been, I swear he will 
not believe the monstrous tale ! ” 

Charles G. D. Roberts. 
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MY SIXTY 


III. MY 


I. 


On the night of the 10th of April, 
1896, the Birmania, of the Florio-Rubat- 
tino line, dropped anchor in the harbor 
of the Pireus. On the afternoon of 
June 8, the Euterpe, of the Austrian 
Lloyd, weighed anchor in the same port. 
I had been on Greek soil and in Greek 
waters some sixty days, — scant measure 
for my more than threescore years, but 
every day of the sixty meant something. 
Not that I enjoyed every day; “ enjoy- 
ment” is not the word for so tense a life, a 
life that made sleep seem an imperti- 
nence; but the tension revealed unsus- 
pected capacities of enjoyment, unknown 
possibilities of vibration, and there was 
one old scholar in Greece who would 
not have exchanged with some younger 
men. At the same time, it must be con- 
fessed that “an old scholar in Greece ” 
has not so jocund a sound as “a young 
god in France,” the formula in which the 
German students of my time used to sum 
up the conditions of an earthly paradise. 

Greece demands of her lovers physi- 
eal vigor. Penelope, at least according 
to Ovid, instituted the trial of the bow 
in order to put the manly. strength of 
her suitors to the test, — 


“ Qui jatus argueret corneus arcus erat ;”’ 


and Hellas, being a heathen goddess, 
takes pleasure in the legs of a man. 
Even Odysseus, who was remarkably well 
preserved, and had Athena to train him, 
declined to engage in a foot-race with 
the Phzacians; and while he excused 
himself on the ground of his seafaring 
life, and not on the ground of his matur- 
er years, the young fellows saw through 
the pretext, and classed him among the 
elderly gentlemen, — the sad rubric to 
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TRAVELING COMPANIONS. 


which I was assigned on the Dorpfeld 
excursion. “If I were only as young 
as I was,’ I cried in Homeric fashion, 
— “if I were only as young as I was 
in 1860, when I tramped over Swit- 
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zerland ! But Varus could not give 
Augustus back his legions, and Time 
would not give me back my legs. Thir- 
ty-six years and the shipwreck of the 
Civil War lay between now and then, 
and there was no use in repining. Even 
a poor devil upon two sticks would find 
enough in Greece to enjoy, and one stout 
American hickory sufficed me. Still, 
scrambling over ruins is not easy work, 
and a steady pull uphill is less fatiguing, 
just as a hard author is preferable to a 
corrupt text. Difficulties are not to be 
measured by feet or metres. I remem- 
ber the climb to the summit of Mount 
Cynthus, which lifts its awful form to 
the height of three hundred and fifty 
feet, as a very creditable performance, 
and my ankle felt for many a day the 
rough descent from the Larisa to the 
theatre of Argos. 

For a considerable portion of those 
sixty days I traveled with a large com- 
pany, and my pilgrimage under Pro- 
fessor Dirpfeld’s guidance made me 
acquainted with a number of human 
varieties which would have interested 
Socrates far more than the plain of Ar- 
gos or the current of the Alpheus. But 
it is not of these companions in flesh 
and blood that I am thinking now, nor 
of Baedeker, nor of Murray, nor of the 
Guide-Joanne. My most constant com- 
panions in Greece were the voices of the 
dead Greeks. They did not squeak and 
gibber, as ghosts are supposed to do; 
and if I could not always recall the exact 
notes of the pieces that were shut up in 
the duodecimo and octavo musical boxes 
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of my library at home, still there was 
a certain pleasure in trying to hum the 
melody, and every strain that came back, 
came back with new wings. The deep 
bass of Aischylus pealed from the sum- 
mit of the “ Arachnzan steep,” last sta- 
tion of the fire-signals that were sped 
from Troy. The banks and braes of 
the Cephisus echoed the notes of Sopho- 
cles. Not so clearly at Colonus. There 
are no green dells at Colonus itself. The 
voice of the nightingale is not heard for 
the rattling of the tram-car. Unsmitten 
of the sun the place may be, and unvis- 
ited by blasts of wintry storm, but the 
pursuivants of Dionysos keep wine-shops 
and cafés in Colonus, and do not dance 
in the train of the god. You must push 
on to Kolokythou, where the tramway 
stops, or, still better, follow the stream 
up to Kephisia, and the voice of Sopho- 
cles will be more clearly discerned. 

But while the spirit of Sophocles seemed 
to be localized, there was no woodland 
glade that did not recall the charm of 
Euripidean song. Euripides was not in 
earnest with his poetry, we are told. 
He was nothing but a rationalist, and 
his song was a mocking-bird song. But 
mocking-bird song or not, it issued from 
the heart of nature, to which the poet 
was as near as he was to the heart of 
man. I never passed a group of women 
washing clothes at fountain or in stream 

and there is no more familiar sight in 
Greece — without thinking of Euripides, 
who saw the poetry of common things, 
and did not hesitate to introduce into 
the Hippolytus the figure of the washer- 
woman gossip from whom the leader of 
the chorus learned how lovelorn Pheedra 
was pining away. Haply the poetic side 
of the laundress had been lost in the 
eyes of the superfine Attics of his day, 
and he felt himself called on to restore 
it. Yet how could it have been lost? 
Nausicaa, the divine washerwoman of 
the Odyssey, was my earliest Greek love ; 
and when I grew to man’s estate and 
found that she was wedded to priggish 
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Telemachus, I suffered long, and then 
composed in her honor a study on the 
washerwomen of literature and legend. 
Kudrun is to me a more interesting per- 
sonage than Kriemhilde or Brunhilde, 
and few figures stand out more boldly in 
the memory than Arlette of Falaise, who 
won the heart of Robert of Normandy, 
and became the mother of William the 
Conqueror. 

Another companion voice the atten- 
tive reader of these sketches has already 
divined, for I have quoted Pindar in 
season and out of season; and no won- 
der. Pindar was one of the two Greeks 
who accompanied me in book form on 
my voyage across the Atlantic. He was 
my oracle, he is my oracle still; and 
on consulting him as to the continua- 
tion of this series I received the reply 
in tripping Greek, Tpia érea diapxéce 
(Three numbers will be quite enough) ; 
and then lapsing into English he went 
on: “ Of your sixty days in Greece you 
have given really not more than three 
or four; and sixty days described on 
that scale would fill a volume. To be 
sure, you have been moderate in com- 
parison with his late Majesty of un- 
happy memory, Maximilian of Mexico, 
who took no less than two hundred and 
eighty-two octavo pages in which to dis- 
play the riches of a four days’ visit to 
Bahia ; but you profess to be an admirer 
of mine, and I bid you remember my 
saying: To broider a few things among 
many, that is a hearing for the wise.” 


Il. 

The arrogance of Pindar is something 
unendurable to most people, sometimes 
even to me; and being in a rebellious 
mood, I will explain my choice of so 
dictatorial a companion. Some ten years 
ago I made a little experiment with Aris- 
tophanes, who is a much more free and 
easy person than Pindar; and as the ex- 
periment had proved interesting at least 
to the experimenter, it occurred to me, 
when I was setting out on my trip to 
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Greece, that I might treat Pindar as I 
had treated Aristophanes ; and somehow 
my fancy was tickled by the thought of 
making the Theban eagle fetch my game 
as the Attic hawk had done. Of course 
I expected him to scream out some moral 
sentiment from time to time; but every 
Greek is under all circumstances a mor- 
alist, and so long as he brought in my 
quarry, well and good. 

Now, my experiment with Aristopha- 
nes was after this fashion. I resolutely 
shut out all light that came from other 
quarters, and declined to see anything 
that was not to be seen from Aristophanic 
easements. Aristophanes was to be my 
Scripture, and I was to keep myself only 
tohim. He was my Old Testament, my 
only guide, and I flatly refused to con- 
sult other documents, — Records of the 
Past, Deluge Tablets, Nimrod Epie, or 
Moabite Stone. This Greek world ac- 
cording to Aristophanes turned out to 
be a droll map, and the construction of 
it might be excused as the amusement 
of a midsummer vacation ; but even thus 
a serious soul might regard so elaborate 
a pastime as a sad waste of precious 

For the old way is the better 
In the study of so organic a thing 
as Greek literature correlation is indis- 
pensable. 


hours. 
way. 


To understand Aristophanes, 
for instance, to understand Greek com- 
edy, you must understand everything 
Greek. You must understand lyric po- 
etry in all its sweep, the musical jet of 
personal passion, the stately measures of 
choral song, the mad whirl of the dithy- 
ramb, the merry catch of the toper, the 
chant of the mystic worshiper, the sim- 
ple melody of the swallow song, and the 
wood-notes wild of the Attic nightingale. 
You must understand the grave sister 
Tragedy whom Comedy mocks and mim- 
ics at every turn, whose altar she kicks 
over with irreverent foot, whose sceptred 
pall she turns into a blanket for the toss- 
ing of sage and seer. Thalia, with arms 
akimbo, outfaces Clio, and Thucydides 
and Aristophanes are impaneled on the 
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same jury. The snub-nosed street 
preacher who brought philosophy down 
from heaven to dwell among men sits at 
the same banquet with “the bald-head 
bard” who carried merriment up from 
men to dwell among the gods, — 
“the bald-head bard, 

Kudathenaian and Pandionid, 

Son of Philippos, Aristophanes.” 

In a large part of the poet’s comedies 
an oratorical contest forms the hinge of 
the piece, and Aristophanes belongs to 
the history of rhetoric; and the whole is 
rounded by the Oceanus of Homer, that 
great river into which and out of which 
flow all the streams of Greek life. Then, 
after you have studied all the literature, 
you must study all the history, and all 
the antiquities, and all the rest of it. 

This is the old process, the orthodox 
process with which everybody is more or 
less familiar; and because it is ortho- 
dox it stirs revolt at times in the most 
believing soul. Ordinarily we fill our 
galleries of the antique with all the light 
procurable, and that is doubtless in the 
main the right way; but there are other 
ways, and a number of years ago I had 
an opportunity of witnessing the effect 
of a different method. It was the ju- 
bilee of the Berlin Museum, and on the 
night of the great day court and uni- 
versity, artists and scholars, joined in a 
torchlight procession that made its way 
through the aisles of the sculpture gal- 
lery. That strange phantasmagory, with 
its high lights and its deep shadows, 
will never be forgotten by those who 
followed in the wake of the flickering 
flames; and I can recall as if it were 
yesterday how the equestrian statue of 
Colleoni, which I had never seen before, 
rode out of the darkness, and rode into 
the darkness again. A few weeks af- 
terwards I stood before the original near 
San Zanipolo in Venice, and scanned the 
proud figure at my leisure. No detail 
was lost in the sunlight of an Italian 
summer. Yet that second in Berlin gave 
the unforgettable flash ; and so the wave 
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of Aristophanes’ torch often fixes an 
image such as no detailed drawing can 
yield. 

But vividness of impression is not the 
only thing to be gained from such a pro- 
cess. Nothing could teach more sharp- 
ly the danger of partial judgment, the 
utter untrustworthiness of the argument 
from silence. We have to deal with an 
Attic poet steeped in Athenian life, and 
yet how little does he help us about the 
very things that we most wish to know 
when we visit Athens! Think of an Attic 
poet who never mentions Hymettus, and 
who treats grand Parnassus and perky 
Lycabettus as if they were fellows. Of 
course the topographers have got some- 
thing out of Aristophanes, but not so 
much as might have been expected, and 
in spite of my real affection for him I 
never took him with me to the Acropolis. 
Wherever else his mocking spirit haunt- 
ed me, this was hallowed ground. On the 
way up I may possibly have glanced at 
the “ grotto of Pan,” but I had no sympa- 
thy with the “ bridal chamber ” curiosity, 
which of late weeks has prompted an 
exploration of the rendezvous of Aristo- 
phanes’ young married lovers ; and only 
once did he interfere with my musing 
on the Acropolis itself. 

Late one afternoon I was sitting on 
the platform of the temple of Wingless 
Victory, watching the sunset, and listen- 
ing to an emotional friend of mine as 
he declaimed Byron’s famous lines be- 
ginning, — 

“Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run, 

Along Morea’s hills the setting sun.”’ 

They are duly registered in Baedeker, 
it is true, but my friend knew them by 
heart, and admired them from his heart. 
“This is the scene,” says Baedeker, 
“ Byron had in his mind in the open- 
ing lines of the third canto of The Cor- 
sair.” He might have gone further and 
said that Byron himself informs us that 
the verses were written on the spot, 
wherever the exact spot was, and were 
transferred as a purpureus pannus from 

. 
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another poem. It would have been better 
as a fragment, and I began to suspect arti- 
ficiality. “‘ True,” said I to myself, “ the 
sun as a deity, as Sol, as a personifica- 
tion, as another Lord Byron, has a right 
to set where he pleases, to sink ‘slow 

. - along Morea’s hills,’ and to ‘ sink 
to sleep behind his Delphian cliff,’ and 
‘pause on the hill ere he sinks below 
Cithzron’s head ;’ but to the beholder 
from the platform of the temple of 
Wingless Victory Delphi is not in the 
line of vision with gina and Idra, and 
he who attempts to see Salamis and Par- 
nassus at once from this point of view 
will run the risk of getting his eyes 
crossed.” Then I remembered that 
this was what the sausage-seller in the 
Knights of Aristophanes said when re- 
quested to fix one eye on Caria and the 
other on Carthage, and remembered it 
all the better because some malapert crit- 
ic had tried to mar the faultless text, 
and to substitute Kalchedon, the city of 
the blind, for Karchedon, the New Tyre 
of the West. 

The beautiful vision was obscured, and 
my eyes and ears were filled with the 
fantastic figures and the hoarse shouts of 
the chorus of old men in the Lysistrata, 
as they advanced slowly up the slope 
of the Acropolis to smoke out and to 
burn out the revolted women from the 
citadel. 
to me strangely Americanized with ana- 
chronistic references to the Venezuelan 
troubles. The women of America had 
seized the Capitol, and insisted on peace. 
Peace was the sine qua non. 


Snatches of the song came up 


Else no 
surrender of Capitol or garrison. The 
situation was strained to cracking, and 
the fire-eaters and the fire-bringers were 
astonished at the stout defense. Ho! 
Ho! they cried, 

Ho! Ho! Ho! Ho! 

Here’s an unexpected go! 

How they rally, how they sally ! 

How they swarm to face the storm! 

We will nevermore allow 

All this Venezuelan row, 

All this jaw and all this jabber ! 
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Take a stick and beat em quick 
Into curds or bonnyclabber ! 
Never, never, hardly ever 

Was there poet half so clever 

To my mind 

As Euripides, who swears 

That the thing most void of shame 
In the world is that which bears 
Hateful, hateful, hateful name, 
Womankind. 


It was an odious intrusion at that hour 
of quiet musing. In Athens your best 
rendezvous with Aristophanes is in the 
market, not on the Acropolis, and the 
imperishable eulogy of violet-wreathed 
Athens with which the guidebooks credit 
him is, as I have noted elsewhere, taken 
from Pindar, with whom I am becom- 
ing reconciled. My original project, A 
Pindarist in Greece, comes back to me, 
and with it the old German song, 

Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden, einen bessern find’st 
du nit. 

There is, after all, no better comrade 
for a trip to Greece than Pindar. 


Ii. 

The whirl of the new Olympic games 
had not left me much time for commun- 
ing with Pindar or any other member of 
the choir invisible, and it was not until 
I reached Nauplia, the second stage of 
my trip-to the Peloponnesus, that I had 
a little space for meditation. Nauplia 
was the headquarters of our party for 
several days, and I found myself more 
than once on the quay at nightfall, strain- 
ing my eyes seaward as I had strained 
them landward when I crossed the Ar- 
golic gulf on my way to Athens. Pin- 
dar has something to say of Argos, if 
not of Nauplia; and as we were stand- 
ing on the terrace of the temple of Hera, 
and our leader pointed out Midea, an 
ancient stronghold, once a rival of My- 
cene and Tiryns, I felt a certain pro- 
prietary interest in the place on Pindar’s 
account. Midea was the home of the 
hero who won the foot-race in the first 
celebration of the Olympic games. He 
was cousin-german to the founder, Hera- 
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kles, and carried off the founder’s prize, 
and his grandam bore the name of the 
fortress. Yonder in Tiryns was his fa- 
ther slain with a staff of hard olive wood 
by one of the sons of Herakles, ancestor 
of the line of athletes made immortal by 
Pindar’s Rhodian song. 

So Midea is enshrined in two of Pin- 
dar’s noblest odes, and her cyclopean 
walls have a meaning for the Pindaric 
scholar they can have for no other. But 
Pindar’s solitary Argive ode opens with 
a bead -roll of all the mythic worthies 
who flourished on Argive soil, and the 
poet soon finds himself obliged to apolo- 
gize, as modern scholars are often tempt- 
ed to apologize, for long lists of proper 
names all resonant with music and lighted 
up with rainbow hues to them, to others 
mere meaningless syllables. I began to 
think that Pindar might not be so satis- 
factory, after all, and a homely distich 
from a Greek folk-song came into my 
mind to match the German folk-song I 
quoted just now : — 

The sow one acorn holdeth in her mouth, but 
wants its brother. 
I have one pretty maiden in my arms, but want 
another. 
I had Pindar ; I wanted Pausanias ; and, 
turning to my satchel, I found that I had 
left my Pausanias in Athens. I knew it 
was madness to look for a Pausanias in a 
bookseller’s shop at Nauplia, and yet I 
could not keep from inquiring. ‘“ Pausa- 
nias,” I received for answer, “is not in 
stock. Perhaps Xenophon or Homer 
will do as well.” Homer and Xenophon 
would not do so well, and I was discon- 
solate. 
Iv. 

During the few hours spent at Corinth, 
on the way to Nauplia, I had not missed 
Pausanias. In fact, Pausanias would not 
have been of much service, for of an- 
cient Corinth there is almost nothing left 
except a few columns of a temple, —a 
squat, surly temple with no nonsense 
about it. One might call it an uncom- 
promising temple, if it had not sheltered 
s 
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two cults, as is shown by the double 
cella. The columns are monoliths, so 
many petrified trees, and the graceful 
swell so much admired in the Doric or- 
der is lacking. A part of the entabla- 
ture remains. It has a perilous perch, 
and the temple looks as if it would take 
extreme pleasure in tossing off the load 
on some impertinent beholder whenever 
Lord Poseidon shall assert his dominion 
and give the excuse of an earthquake. 
That ruin was all, or nearly all. The 
old city itself lay fathoms below, and the 
trenches which the Americans were dig- 
ging had yielded little up to that time. 
Ancient Corinth, the great merchant city 
of Greece, seemed to have closed her ac- 
counts definitely. Her ledger was not 
to be reopened. Acrocorinthus is me- 
dizval, and in Greece medieval things 
are not held in much esteem. The view 
from the summit is unrivaled, but there 
is nothing to comfort you on the way up. 
Wall after wall confronts you, and you 
must reach the signal-station before you 
can enjoy any part of the panorama. In 
other ascents there are often glimpses to 
gladden the eye; in this, as soon as you 
enter the gate of the fortifications you 
are in jail until you emerge at the very 
top. Two thirds of the way up, a mule 
or a pony is available; the remaining 
third, by far the hardest part, must be 
traversed afoot, — which things are an 
allegory to the aspiring student. Acroco- 
rinthus, like the Rigi, makes the most of 
its height, and gives the eye an almost 
unjustifiable range. The ancients were 
fully aware of its advantages in this 
respect, for they knew all about views, 
though they did not parade their know- 
ledge. A practical folk were the Greeks, 
and not unfrequently what we should 
call homely in their comparisons. That 
Acrocorinthus should be called a horn 
we can understand, — Switzerland is full 
of such horns; but to say that Acroco- 
rinthus is the horn by which the Pelo- 
ponnesian cow is bound is one of those 
American turns of expression with which 
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the Greeks every now and then surprise 
the finical souls of the Old World. This 
horn was sacred te Aphrodite. Poseidon, 
who owned the isthmus, ceded the height 
to Helios, and Helios to Aphrodite, per- 
haps by way of making friends with the 
goddess after his taletelling in that af- 
fair of hers with Ares. 

I will not expatiate on the view from 
Acrocorinthus, though I have Greek war- 
rant for any mistakes I might make in 
surveying the landscape, even if the mis- 
takes were as bad as the one I ventured 
to point out in the sunset as seen from 
the temple of Wingless Victory. It will 
be enough to say that all the patron dei- 
ties of Acrocorinthus rule the summit, 
Poseidon, Helios, and Aphrodite, sea and 
sun and immortal charm. On the way 
down some of us took the path that leads 
by the spring of Pirene. Apart from my 
general classicism I had a personal right 
to Pirene by reason of my long wrestle 
with Persius, which was far worse than 
any struggle Bellerophon had with Pega- 
sus; for it was once my fate to try by 
searching to find out something like fun 
in the contorted language of Ben Jonson’s 
“‘erabbed coxcomb,” and among other 
things to unfold the wit and humor in- 
volved in calling the fountain that had 
gushed forth at the stroke of Pegasus’ 
hoof, let us say, Rozinante’s spring. I 
must confess that this memory was not 
calculated to endear Pirene to me; but 
there were other memories, and the fact 
that Persius had not “laved his lips in 
the caballine fount ” was an inducement 
to lave mine. A bare-legged Greek had 
espied our party as Helios had espied 
Ares and Aphrodite, and hurried down 
ahead of us with a cup; and as I drank 
what that affected Etruscan called the 
“ Pegaseian nectar,” I shook Persius off. 

I was in Pindar’s “ city of Pirene ” 
and in the Thirteenth Olympian. This, 
then, was the ancestral home of Glaucus, 
the Lycian hero, that gallant and flighty 
Homeric figure, whose forefathers must 
have carried the worship of the sun 
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from this horn of light to Lycia, the 
land of light. This was the spot where 
Athena appeared to Bellerophon, weary 
with vain endeavors to yoke the son 
of Medusa; and as he slept she brought 
him bit and bridle. The head-stall had 
a golden frontlet, but the poet does not 
dwell on that adornment. The bit is the 
wonder, the bit is the charm, the bit is 
the gold that tames the spirit, the bit is 
the mild medicine ; and Bellerophon was 
straightway wide-awake and leaped to 
his feet. The poet must have visions, 
but he must have vision as well, clear eye 
and steady hand, and above all, the bit. 
There is a whole theory of poetic art in 
Pindar’s version of the myth; and his 
very insistence on the element of control 
is part of the self-irony in which genius 
is apt to indulge. For the Thirteenth 
Olympian is a praise of Corinth as rich 
and varied as was Corinth herself, and I 
have ventured elsewhere to call it a semi- 
Oriental bazaar, by reason of the ad- 
The Greek 
symmetry is not felt at first, as the poet 
tells of Corinth’s wealth and of her mira- 
cles of art, as he extols the city where 
the Muse breathes sweetly and the flower 
of Ares is in bloom. 


mired disorder of its wares. 


The poem that 
lauds the invention of the dithyramb is 
itself a manner of dithyramb, and its 
joyous, lilting tone rings out in strange 
contrast to the dead silence that broods 
over Old Corinth at the foot of the steep. 
And what a comment on the verse that 
tells of the twin eagles which Corinth 
taught to perch on the gables of the 
Greek temple are those columns which 
had all their fellows in Pindayr’s time, 
and that entablature which was crowned 
by the king of birds in Pindar’s time! 
For a resurrected city Pausanias is doubt- 


less the more instructive companion. For 
a dead and buried city the poet is a more 
sympathetic comrade than the periegete. 


v. 
Pausanias the periegete, Pausanias the 
personal conductor through continental 
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Greece, is a conspicuous character among 
guides. Whatever classic Thrasybulus 
(Thrassyvoulos) or Christian Thomas 
you may select as your dragoman, what- 
ever faithful Angelis as your agogidtes, 
your muleteer, if you are a Hellenist you 
cannot dispense with Pausanias. That 
is an article of faith. Of course I had 
read Pausanias long before I ever saw 
Greece, and worked at him even in my 
German ’prenticeship, when Curtius’ Pe- 
loponnesos was a recent book. Pausanias 
occupied the middle of my desk, and was 
flanked by Kiepert’s Atlas and by Cur- 
tius’ volumes, — an arrangement that 
suggests the Napoleonic order, “ asses 
and savants in the centre,” though Pau- 
sanias would have been very much sur- 
prised if ‘he had been told that he was 
not a savant, but only the other thing. 
To be a savant, in his day, was to 
be a skillful writer, and Pausanias evi- 
dently prided himself on his style. It 
is, according to the best judges, a hope- 
lessly bad style. It is an affected style, 
a bookish style. The decree of divorce 
from bed and board, in the cross-suit of 
Pen vs. Tongue and Tongue vs. Pen, was 
an old scandal in the time of the Anto- 
nines, and there is no hearty human life 
in the literature of the Greek Renas- 
cence, as there is precious little in some 
forms of our own. The literature of 
that period is reminiscential, is allusive, 
as is ours, and Pausanias is no excep- 
tion. If you take him up at random, 
you may stumble on passages that re- 
mind you of Herodotus, at whom many 
of the stylists of that day were in the 
habit of dressing. You will find He- 
rodotean phrases here and there. He 
has Herodotus’ way, not confined to He- 
rodotus, of bringing in his own person- 
ality. He has Herodotus’ way of af- 
fecting discreet reticence on religious 
matters. But he tries — I hate to say it 
of an ass or even of a savant — he tries 
to improve on Herodotus, who is distinct- 
ly not to be improved on, and the leisure- 
ly stroll of the great Halicarnassian is 
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turned into a mincing gait. He tries 
to add the piquancy of a queer order 
of words to the supposed naiveté of He- 
rodotus, and the result is an Herodotus 
with a string-halt, an Herodotus with a 
locomotor ataxy. Herodotus deals large- 
ly in episodes, which he manages with 
consummate art; but whereas Herodotus 
leaves the track in order to give a better 
view of it, Pausanias goes off at a tan- 
gent, fetches a book from a shelf and 
copies for dear life. Not the text, bless 
you, for he endues everything with his 
own precious style, but the facts, the his- 
torical details. 


His Attica is especially exasperating. 


True, he makes a proper approach to 
Athens. He introduces us to Sunium first. 
Not knowing Byron, he spares us By- 
ron’s “ marbled steep,” and in the same 
matter-of-fact way in which he mentions 
the Hermes of Praxiteles as one of the 
figures set up in the temple of Hera at 
Olympia, in that same matter-of-fact way 
he tells us that there is a temple of 
Athena Sunias perched on the tip-top of 
the cape. That is all. He does not tell 
us that the marble is very poor and flakes 
off prodigiously, and owes its dazzling 
color to this disintegration, — a lesson to 
the decadents of our own time. He be- 
gins well, and for a few chapters he is 
tolerable, and we do not quarrel with 
his talk about the foolish Galatians and 
their works ; but no sooner does he touch 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, than he goes 
off on a long rambling discourse which 
would have had some interest three hun- 
dred years before his day, and was pro- 
bably taken from some ancient manual. 
That is the great trouble with Pau- 
sanias. Not only is his style vilipended 
by the historians of literature, but his 
honesty is assailed by critics of high and 
low degree. Even if they do not go so 
far as to say that there was no such per- 
son as Pausanias, still it is a favorite con- 
tention that the Periegesis of Hellas is 
a mere piece of book-making, that Pau- 
sanias could not have seen what he de- 
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scribes, and that the material is taken in 
large measure from one Polemon, who 
flourished in the second century before 
Christ, as Pausanias is supposed to have 
flourished in the second century after 
Christ. This is a hard saying, but it 
must be remembered that the old world 
moved more slowly than does ours, and 
we must not parallel this performance 
by liberties taken with modern centuries. 
Fifty years will answer quite as 
for our times. 


well 
I myself have a small 
collection of guidebooks that did me 
good service in their day and my day. 
Imagine a Berlin without the monu- 
ment of Frederick the Great, which cor- 
responds, let us say, to the statue of 
Agrippa on the Acropolis, not mentioned 
by Pausanias. Imagine a London with- 
out the Thames Embankment, a Vienna 
without the Ringstrasse, a Milan with- 
out the Galleria Vittorio- Emmanuele. 
Imagine a Paris— But, unfortunately, 
the preposition would have to be changed, 
and a Paris imagined with what she has 
lost, with so much that she had when I 
first saw her in 1853. To be sure, there 
are notes of time in Pausanias, and he 
refers to some of the monuments of his 
age, but many he ignores, though they 
must have stared him in the face. 

An artist may be excused for artistic 
omissions. The great etcher Méryon saw 
in Paris only what he chose to see, but 
Pausanias is no artist, though he evident- 
ly thinks himself one. He is a cicerone, 
and while we may forgive his sham re- 
ligious reticences, while we may forgive 
him when, so to speak, he stops to cross 
himself and tell his beads, yet we resent 
his silence about things that he ought to 
have known. But the thesis that Pau- 
sanias was not a traveler, except as a 
bookworm is a traveler, seems to me 
utterly untenable. The argument from 
silence is a dangerous argument, and as 
to his borrowings, he was not the first 
nor the last traveler to refresh his mem- 
ory by reading the standard guidebooks 
after he got home. In a recent lecture, 
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I tried to make the Altis of Olympia 
more vivid by comparing its dimensions 
with those of the inside grounds of the 
University of Virginia. If any one sup- 
poses for a moment that I stepped off 
the Altis of Olympia and found it to be 
750 by 570 feet, he is very much mis- 
taken, and though I lived twenty years 
at the University of Virginia, I did not 
trust my memory for details. In look- 
ing up monuments of Italian art, it is 
perfectly conceivable that a man should 
go back to an old Burckhardt or an old 
Murray even if he had a recent Baedeker. 
The famous Bononian riddle of Alia 
Lelia Crispis, to which Burton alludes 
in his Anatomy of Melancholy, you will 
look for in vain in Baedeker under Bo- 
logna, but you will find it set forth in 
any old Murray. 

At one time I thought of exempli- 
fying my 
preparing 


conception of Pausanias by 
a guide to Baltimore on his 
but I abandoned the plan 
on account of the necessary limitations. 
However, London, New York, Boston, 
would yield very good results; and in 
fact I remember a practical illustration 
of the Pausanias method applied to New 
York. Inthe early seventies a panorama 
of New York was making the round of 
the rural communities of the South, and 
thinking to do a young friend a service 
and prepare her for a visit to the great 
city, I took her to the show. To my 
amusement, the New York of the pano- 
rama was the New York of the year 
after the Mexican War, a Pausanias 
New York, the fixed quantity being the 
noble facade of the Jersey City ferry. 
After one gets accustomed to Pausa- 
nias, one begins to have a more kindly 
feeling for him as a man; for he was af- 
ter all a man, and not a book. Indeed, 
there is a certain bonhomie about all the 
authors of the period, except that child 
of Satan, Lucian, and one warms to them 
after a while. Pausanias is at his best in 
Olympia, and the explorer of Delphi can- 
not dispense with Pausanias, but there are 


principles, 
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moments when his company becomes tedi- 
ous in both places. It was my fortune, 
a fortune I cannot prize too highly, to 
have passed immediately from Olympia 
to Delphi, and to have had the histori- 
cal contrast restamped upon my mind in 
terms of nature: and such a contrast! 
Olympia was the abode of the worship of 
Zeus, the God of the Power of the Sky; 
Delphi was the oracular see of Apollo, 
the interpreter of Zeus, the Word of 
God. Olympia was a great fair, Delphi 
was a great shrine. Olympia was a great 
exposition, Delphi a great university, 
the one a recurrent, the other a perpet- 
ual influence; for the laborious efforts 
of scholars to make Olympia of equal 
power with Delphi have failed, and the 
potency of the Word of God is revealed 
in the inscriptions. Elis, at least the part 
of Elis in which Olympia lay, was a smil- 
ing plain girt by a circuit of summer 
hills, a land open to the eye of day, a 
green chalice for the wine of life. Phocis, 
to which Delphi belonged, was a region 
of stern mountains and roaring gorges, 
and the fertile plain that stretched below 
Delphi to the Gulf of Crissa was doomed 
to barrenness by the curse of the god, as 
if there should be nothing to relieve the 
awe of the approach. 

These two places, so different in their 
aspect, shared between them, though in 
different measure, the control of Greek 
life. In Olympia was centred the festal 
expression of Hellenism; the unity it 
brought about was the unity of a common 
joy. In Delphi was centred the oracu- 
lar power of Hellenism. At an early date 
there was a political confederation that 
had its home at Delphi, and the unity 
had a sharper and more aggressive stamp. 
Olympia had oracles as well as Delphi ; 
Delphi had games as well as Olympia. 
But it was the games, and all the games 
involved,that gave Olympia its eminence, 
and the establishment or the reéstablish- 
ment of them marks the union of the 
Doric island of Pelops. The importance 
of the Olympian festival was national. 
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As there was but one sun in the heavens, 
so there was but one Olympia, and no 
games could be truly Olympian save those 
on the banks of the Alpheus. The Pyth- 
ian contests were an afterthought; and 
whereas Olympia opened her fair bosom 
to chariot-race as to foot-race, the Delphi- 
ans could manage only to level the rock 
for a stadium; the chariot-races were 
performed perforce in the plain below. 

Yet Delphi was no mean rival of Olym- 
pia in the splendor of its buildings, in 
the wealth of its treasure-houses. Pau- 
sanias, who has so much to tell about the 
statue of Olympian Zeus and the chest 
of Cypselus with its wonderful figures, 
which were among the great show-things 
of Olympia, has chapter after chapter on 
the Lesché of the Cnidians at Delphi, 
with its wonderful paintings by Polygno- 
tus. On the narrow ledge of the frown- 
ing rocks space was made for temples 
and colonnades. Still, the heart of Del- 
phi was not in its temples and its colon- 
nades. It was in the mysterious recess 
between the Phedriades, and its life- 
blood was the water of Castalia. Olympia 
was centripetal. The Greeks streamed 
to Olympia as to the trysting-place of the 
race, and felt their unity in their rivalry. 
Delphi was centripetal, too, but it was cen- 
trifugal as well. The Greeks streamed 
out of Delphi, the colonial office of the 
time, and the Pythoness sent them forth, 
speeding like the eagles which, as the 
story has it, flew from the great white 
stone at Delphi, compassed the earth, and 
returned again; and so the colonists often 
returned to consult the oracle which had 
bidden them go. 

But what are all the balanced anti- 
theses of the books to the antithesis of 
actual vision when one drops the pen and 
says, not “ Elis was” and “ Phocis was,” 
but “ Elis is” and “ Phocis is” ? Never 
have my eyes rested on a more reposeful 
landscape than Olympia. Never have I 
beheld a more tormented region than 
that which holds Delphi. Not even a 
Swiss rain could make Olympia gloomy. 
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Not even a Greek sunshine could make 
Delphi gay. The history of Olympia is 
written on a carpet of flowers; the his- 
tory of Delphi is graven on the rocks 
of the Phzdriades,—the rocks of the 
“shining cliffs.” The sun strikes them 
first, but they strike back with blackness, 
and they are gloomy beyond compare un- 
til one has seen Taygetus, which symbol- 
izes the mysterious state of the Spartans 
just as the’ Phzedriades hide the myste- 
rious workings of the Delphic oracle. 

After all, there is no traveling com- 
panion like Nature herself. 

To the modern other parts of Greece 
may seem more fair than Olympia, but 
the Greek orator who knew Sicily and 
knew Magna Grecia called it the most 
beautiful spot in Greece, and he who 
sympathizes most fully with the Greek 
understands Olympia best. ‘True, the 
landscape of Olympia is not unlike what 
is to be seen elsewhere than in Greece, 
but it is specifically Greek, because it 
appeals to universal humanity ; for this 
is the ultimate charm of Hellenism. Hu- 
man nature cannot become old-fashioned; 
and he who lives in the Greece of the 
past lives the full life of the America 
of to-day. Every one has read the old 
story how Plato wrote and rewrote the 
first lines of his Republic, and lo! the 
finished sentence runs very much as it 
would in English. So the part of Greece 
that was most beautiful to the Greek eye 
has to the American eye all the restful- 
ness of a home landscape. 

Of my three days in Olympia, I had 
one morning to myself. No Pindar, no 
Pausanias, no lecture. The faithful Bae- 
deker was thrust into a side-pocket. It 
was a lovely April day. The sky had the 
azure hue to which I was born, and the 
earth was tapestried with wild flowers, 
blue and yellow and purple. Their faces 
were all familiar, though I could not call 
them by name, like the human flowers I 
was afterwards to meet as I rode in from 
Mistré to Sparta. Olympia must have 
been a gaunt place just after the ruins 
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were laid bare, but in that climate Na- 
ture quickly heals the wounds dealt by 
the spade, and I have been told that 
flowers unknown before to the region 
often put forth in wild profusion after 
the excavators have done their work, 
— a happy omen for the lover of clas- 
sical antiquity. I was seated at the 
foot of Kronion, this side of the thorns 
which beset the hill as they beset the 
text of Pindar. Kronion was bathed in 
sunlight, and I was glad that I had inter- 
preted Pindar’s words to mean “sunny 
Kronion ;” but it was not jubilant glad- 
ness such as comes to the classical wood- 
pecker when he finds a hollow spot in 
The bliss of 


Conspicuous all 


the oak of antique life. 
such a solitude is calm. 
over the circuit was a lonely tree hard by 
the spot where I was sitting. It held fast 
by its roots above the treasure - houses. 
It was companion enough, that fellow 
guardian of the wealth of the past. No- 
thing more ancient, nothing more mod- 
ern, nothing more human, than a lonely 
tree. Analyze the landscape, describe 
it, I cannot. I would not if I could. 
The broken jewels of Greek architecture 
gleamed resplendent in their setting, and 
the tide of festal life mantled the cup 
that was rimmed by the hills of Elis. I 
looked at the bridal of the earth and 
sky. The music of the past came down 
from the opening of Pindar’s Rhodian 
song in which the father of the bride 
gives to the bridegroom from bounteous 
hand the goblet bubbling with the dew 
of the grape. The music of the present 
came down from Drouva, throbbing in 
the drum-beat and echoing in the mus- 
ket-fire that proclaimed the course of 
a bridal procession along the hills and 
dales of Pisatis. The life of earth and 
sky, the life of ancient Greece, and the 
life of modern Greece, — one sees life 
whole who sees it at Olympia. 

I had an hour all to myself in Delphi, 
and thought over my day. The drive 
from Itéa, the port of Delphi, is beauti- 
ful. The road is perfect. It is a French 
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road. It passes through olive groves, the 
like of which for vigorous life I have never 
seen, or, seeing, have never marked, and 
then begins the ascent along the zigzags 
which furrow the face of the mountain. 
It recalled to my mind the road from 
Giardini to Taormina, the road from 
Palermo to Monreale. A very modern 
dog-cart, driven by a very modern French 
archeologist with a very modern French 
gitl at his side, came bowling down the 
road at a reckless pace. The awe of 
Delphi was not yet upon us. Then we 
reached a large village, Chryso by name, 
which is, being interpreted, Goldsborough, 
— a corruption, it is suggested, of the an- 
cient name Crissa; not an unnatural cor- 
ruption, if one remembers the popular 
slanders against Delphi. Chryso seemed 
larger, even, than it was. Clambering 
far uphill, it waylays the traveler three 
times, and as we traversed it three times 
the children of the village threw wild 
flowers into our carriages. When we 
went down, I must add, the withholding 
of a copper tribute roused the wrath of 
the youthful neighbors of Delphi, and 
other missiles than wild flowers were 
hurled into the carriage that I occupied, 
the last of the procession. This was 
the only incivility I ever encountered in 
Greece, and it was interesting because 
it seemed to express the traditional hos- 
tility of those who dwelt near the an- 
cient shrine; and then the incivility was 
not without rebuke. The village elders 
were evidently indignant at the inhospi- 
table conduct of the youngsters, and I 
noticed a set look on the faces of the 
village matrons which boded vengeance. 
The sandal which Aphrodite used on 
Eros has never gone out of fashion, and 
the women of Chryso were not all bare- 
foot. 

The new Kastri, built to make amends 
for the old Kastri which formerly occu- 
pied the site of ancient Delphi, received 
the pilgrims, and it was at Kastri, on 
a baleony which overhung the ravine 
of Pleistos, that I was sitting when I 
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thought over the long day. The French 
archeologists, who carried off the con- 
cession from the Americans, appear to 
have absorbed something of the spirit of 
a priestly caste, and strictly forbid note- 
book or camera in the sacred precincts. 
Here I was free to write what I would. 
But I have never taken full notes of 
travel, and in this case it seemed as if the 
image could never fade, as if there could 
be no danger of forgetting the narrow 
ledge, the grim rocks, the fountain of Cas- 
taly, the recess of the twin Phzdriades. 
These, after all, were the things to remem- 
ber, and not the prosaic details which 
abounded as nowhere else. Digging is 
poetical, but there was no poetry in the 
lines of tramway, and in the tilted trucks 
that shot the refuse earth into the ravine 
of the Pleistos. Welling water is poet- 
ical, but there was no poetry in the bits 
of tin that served to guide the waters of 
Castaly, nor in the coils of wet rags that 
lay about the fountain. Some day the 
tracks will disappear. Some day the 
denizens will learn to show reverence to 
Castaly. Some day the traveler will be 
permitted to study at his leisure the lines 
of the structures that have been and shall 
be revealed. The busy workmen, the 
rushing cars, the roaring rubbish, the 
scramble from point to point, made the 
hurried visit to Delphi a strange antithe- 
sis to the peaceful sojourn at Olympia. 
There a happy calm, here a strange op- 
pression which it might sound affected to 
call awe. At all events, we found our- 
selves talking under our breath. While 
we were in the excavations word was 
passed from one to another that a wonder- 
ful statue had been found, and we hurried 
to the spot, and, perching on such points 
of vantage as we could gain, watched in 
silence the fluted raiment that simulat- 
ed a column emerging from the earth. 
Hieron of Syracuse was born again, — 
feet foremost. There was no noise, no 
shouting, over the great discovery which 
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made that 28th of April memorable in 
the annals of the French school. 

The victory which the statue com- 
memorates is the victory celebrated in 
Pindar’s First Pythian, and I was back 
in Taormina, looking at Etna again and 
listening to Pindar’s resonant verse again, 
“OQ Golden Harp!” There is no possi- 
bility of vulgarizing Delphi with such a 
companion as Pindar. No matter which 
of the pilgrims is reeking with native 
wine, red or white, resinate or unresinate, 
another and a better spirit dominates the 
scene and overrules the prose of the pre- 
sent. This is Apollo’s ground, and Pin- 
dar was the guest of the god himself, of 
Pheebus who loved the Castalian fount 
of Parnassus. It was from this oracle 
by Castaly that the command went forth 
to lay the troubled ghost of Phrixus, 
and bring the Golden Fleece to Greece ; 
and nowhere is the story of the Argo- 
nauts more nobly told than in the Fourth 
Pythian by the god-gifted organ voice 
of Hellas. Pindar’s Jason is the noblest 
figure of that far-off Hellenic world, and 
teaches us to forget the half-hearted so- 
phistic lover who plays so miserable a 
part in the Medea of Euripides. Castaly 
is safe with Pindar to guard it, and as I 
saw and heard the rush and the roar of 
the rubbish that was tilted into the ra- 
vine of the Pleistos, prosaic tramway and 
prosaic truck vanished from my mind, 
and I thought of Pindar’s “ treasure of 
hymns securely walled within the golden 
gorge of Apollo, — a treasure which nei- 
ther the wintry rain that cometh from 
abroad, merciless armament of thunder- 
ous cloud, nor storm with its rout of rub- 
ble shall bear to the recesses of the deep.” 
The melodious tumult of Pindar’s verse 
drowned the rattle of the cars and the 
rumble of the rubbish. No better com- 
panion, after all, for a trip to Greece than 
Pindar. 

Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden, einen bessern find’ st 


du nit. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
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Four ways there are of telling a curi- 
ous world that endless story of the past 
which it is never tired of hearing. His- 
tory, memoir, biography, and the diary 
run back like four smooth roads, connect- 
ing our century, our land, our life, with 
other centuries and lands and lives that 
have all served in turn to make us what 
we are. Of these four roads, I like the 
narrowest best. History is both partial 
and prejudiced, sinning through lack of 
sympathy as well as through lack of 
truth. Memoirs are too often false and 
malicious. Biographies are misleading 
in their flattery: there is but one Bos- 
well. Diaries tell their little tales with 
a directness, a candor, conscious or un- 
conscious, a closeness of outlook, which 
gratifies our sense of security. Reading 
them is like gazing through a small clear 
pane of glass. We may not see far and 
wide, but we see very distinctly that which 
comes within our field of vision. 

In those happy days when leisure was 
held to be no sin, and women 
wrote journals whose copiousness both de- 
lights and dismays us. Neither “eternal 
youth” nor “nothing else to do” seems 
an adequate foundation for such struc- 
tures. They were considered then a pro- 
fitable waste of time, and children were 
encouraged to write down in little books 
the little experiences of their little lives. 
Thus we have the few priceless pages 
which tell “ pet Marjorie’s”’ story; the 
incomparable description of Héléne Mas- 
salski’s schooldays at the Abbaye de 
Notre Dame aux Bois; the demure viva- 
city of Anna Green Winslow ; the lively, 
petulant records of Louisa and Richenda 
Gurney ; the amusing experiences of that 
remarkable and delightful urchin, Rich- 
ard Doyle. These youthful diaries, whe- 
ther brief or protracted, have a twofold 
charm, revealing as they do both child- 
life and the child itself. 


men 


> 
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to think that one of the little Gurneys, 
who were all destined to grow into such 
relentlessly pious women that their adult 
letters exclude the human element abso- 
lutely in favor of spiritual admonitions, 
was capable, when she was young, of such 
a defiant sentiment as this: “I read half 
a Quaker’s book through with my father 
before meeting. Iam quite sorry to see 
him grow so Quakerly.” Or, worse and 
worse: ‘ We went on the highway this 
afternoon for the purpose of being rude 
to the folks that passed. I do think be- 
ing rude is most pleasant sometimes.” 
Of course she did, poor little over- 
trained, over-disciplined Richenda, and 
her open confession of iniquity contrasts 
agreeably with the anxious assurance 
given by Anna Winslow to her mother 
that there had been ‘no rudeness, mam- 
ma, I assure you,” at her evening party. 
Naturally, a diary written by a little girl 
for the scrutiny and approbation of her 
parents is a very different thing from a 
diary written by a little girl for her own 
solace and diversion. The New England 
child is always sedate and prim, mindful 
that she is twelve years old, and that she 
is expected to live up to a rather rigor- 
ous standard of propriety. She would no 
more dream of going into the highway 
“for the purpose of being rude to the 
folks that passed ”’ than she would dream 
of romping with boys in those decorous 
Boston streets where, as Mr. Birrell plea- 
santly puts it, “ respectability stalked un- 
checked.” Neither does she consider her 
diary a vent for naughty humors. She 
fills it with a faithful account of her 
daily occupations and amusements, and 
we learn from her how much wine and 
punch little New England girls were al- 
lowed to drink, a hundred years ago; 
how they danced five hours on an unsus- 
taining supper of cakes and raisins ; how 
they sewed more than they studied, and 
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studied more than they played ; and what 
wondrous clothes they wore when they 
were permitted to be seen in company. 

“‘T was dressed in my yelloe coat black 
bib and apron,” writes Anna in an un- 
punctuated transport of pride, “ black 
feathers on my head, my paste comb and 
all my paste garnet marquasett and jet 
pins, together with my silver plume, my 
locket, rings, black collar round my neck, 
black mitts and yards of blue ribbon 
(black and blue is high taste) striped 
tucker and ruffles (not my best) and my 
silk shoes completed my dress.” 

And none too soon, thinks the aston- 
ished reader, who fancied in his ignorance 
that little girls were plainly clad in those 
fine old days of simplicity. Neither Ma- 
rie Bashkirtseff nor Héléne Massalski 
eared more about her frippery than did 
this small Puritan maid. Indeed, Héléne, 
after one passionate outburst, resigned 
herself with great good humor to the con- 
vent uniform, and turned her alert young 
mind to other interests and pastimes. 
If the authenticity of her childish copy- 
books can be placed beyond dispute, no 
youthful record rivals them in vivacity 
and grace. It was the fashion among 
the older pensionnaires of Notre Dame 
aux Bois to keep elaborate journals, and 
the little Polish princess, though she tells 
us that she wrote so badly as to be in 
perpetual penance for her disgraceful 
“tops and tails,” scribbled away page af- 
ter page with reckless sincerity and spirit. 
She is so frank and gay, so utterly free 
from pretense of any kind, that English 
readers, or at least English reviewers, 
appear to have been somewhat scandal- 
ized by her candor; and these innocent 
revelations have been made the subject 
of serious diatribes against convent 
schools, which, it need hardly be said, 
have altered radically in the past cen- 
tury, and were, at their worst, better 
than any home training possible in Hé- 
léne Massalski’s day. And what fer- 
vor and charm in her affectionate de- 
scription of that wise and witty, that 
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kind and good nun, Madame de Roche- 
chouart! What freedom throughout 
from the morbid and unchildish vanity 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, whose diary is 
simply a vent for her own exhaustless 
egotism! ‘There must always be some 
moments in life when it becomes impos- 
sible for us, however self-centred, to in- 
trude our personalities further upon our 
rebellious families and friends. There 
must come a time when nobody will 
think of us, nor look at us, nor listen to 
us another minute. Then how welcome 
is the poor little journal which cannot 
refuse our confidences! What Rousseau 
did on a large scale Marie Bashkirtseff 
copied on a smaller one. Both made 
the world their father confessor, and the 
world has listened with a good deal of 
attention to their tales, partly from an 
unquenchable interest in unhealthy souls, 
and partly from sheer self-complacency 
and pride. There is nothing more grat- 
ifying to human nature than the oppor- 
tunity of contrasting our own mental and 
spiritual soundness with the disease which 
cries aloud to us for scrutiny. 

If the best diaries known in literature 
have been written by men, the greater 
number have been the work of women. 
Even little girls, as we have seen, have 
taken kindly enough to the daily task 
of translating themselves into pages of 
pen and ink; but little boys have been 
wont to consider this a lamentable waste 
of time. It is true we have such pain- 
ful and precocious records as that of 
young Nathaniel Mather, who happily 
died before reaching manhood, but not 
before he had scaled the heights of self- 
esteem and sounded the depths of de- 
spair. When a boy, a real human boy, 
laments and bewails in his journal that 
he whittled a stick upon the Sabbath 
Day, “and, for fear of being seen, did 
it behind the door, —a great reproach 
of God, and a specimen of that atheism 
I brought into the world with me,” — we 
recognize the fearful possibilities of un- 
tempered sanctimony. Boyhood, thank 
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Heaven, does not lend itself easily to 
introspection, and seldom finds leisure 
for remorse. As a rule, a lad commits 
himself to a diary, as to any other piece 
of work, only because it has been forced 
upon him by the voice of authority. It 
was the parental mandate, thinly dis- 
guised under parental counsel, which 
started young Dick Doyle on that de- 
lightful journal in which spirited sketches 
alternate with unregenerate adventures 
and mishaps. He begins it with palpa- 
ble reluctance the first day of January, 
1840 ; fears modestly that it “ will turn 
outa hash; ” hopes he may be “ skinned 
alive by wildcats” if he fails to perse- 
vere with it ; draws an animated picture 
of himself in a torn tunic running away 
from seven of these malignant animals 
that pursue him over tables and chairs; 
and finally settles down soberly and cheer- 
fully to work. The entries grow longer 
and longer, the drawings more and more 
elaborate, as the diary proceeds. A great 
deal happened in 1840, and every event 
is chronicled with fidelity. The queen 
is married in the beginning of the year; 
a princess royal is born before its close. 
“Hurra! Hurra!” cries loyal Dick. 
Prince Louis Napoleon makes his famous 
descent upon Boulogne, and Dick sketches 
him sailing dismally away on a life-buoy. 
Above all, the young artist scores his first 
success, and the glory of having one of 
his drawings actually lithographed and 
sold is more than he can bear with so- 
briety. ‘ Just imagine,” he writes, “ if 
I was walking coolly along, and came 
upon the Tournament in a shop window. 
Oh, cricky! it would be enough to turn 
me inside out.” 

He survives this joyous ordeal, how- 
ever, and toils gayly on until the year is 
almost up and the appointed task is com- 
pleted. On the 3d of December a seri- 
ous-minded uncle invites him to go to 
Exeter Hall, an entertainment which the 
other children flatly and wisely decline. 
What he heard in that abode of dismal 
oratory we shall never know, for, stopping 
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abruptly in the middle of a sentence, — 
“Uncle was going somewhere else first, 
and had started,” — Richard Doyle’s di- 
ary comes to an untimely end. 

And this is the fate of all those per- 
sonal records which have most deeply 
interested and charmed us. It is so 
easy to begin a journal, so difficult to con- 
tinue it, so impossible to persevere with 
it to the end. Bacon says that the only 
time a man finds leisure for such an en- 
grossing occupation is when he is on a 
sea voyage and naturally has nothing to 
write about. Perhaps the reason why 
diaries are ever short-lived may be found 
in the undue ardor with which they are 
set a-going. Man is sadly diffuse and 
lamentably unstable. He ends by say- 
ing nothing because he begins by leav- 
ing nothing unsaid. ‘“ Le secret d’en- 
nuyer est de tout dire.” 
painter, it is true, filled twenty-seven 
volumes with the melancholy record of 
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his high hopes and bitter disappoint- 
ments; but then he did everything and 
failed in everything on the same gigan- 
tic scale. The early diary of Frances 
Burney is monumental. Its young wri- 
ter finds life so full of enjoyment that 
nothing seems to her too insignificant 
to be narrated. Long and by no means 
lively conversations, that must have taken 
whole hours to write, are minutely and 
faithfully transcribed. She reads The 
Vicar of Wakefield, and at once sits 
down and tells us all she thinks about 
it. Her praise is guarded and some- 
what patronizing, as befits the author 
of Evelina. She is sorely scandalized 
by Dr. Primrose’s verdict that murder 
should be the sole crime punishable by 
death, and proceeds to show, at great 
length and with pious indignation, how 
“this doctrine might be contradicted 
from the very essence of our religion,” 
— quoting Exodus in defense of her 
orthodoxy. She is charmingly frank and 
outspoken, and these youthful pages show 
no trace of that curious, half-conscious 
pleading with which she strives, in later 
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days, to make posterity her confidant; to 
pour into the ears of future partisans 
like Macaulay her side of the court story, 
with all its indignities and honors, its 
hours of painful ennui, its minutes of 
rapturous delight. 

That Macaulay should have worked 
himself up into a frenzy of indignation 
over Miss Burney’s five years at court 
is an amusing instance of his unalter- 
able point of view. The sacred and ex- 
alted profession of letters had in him 
its true believer devotee. That 
kings and queens and princesses should 
fail to share this deference, that they 
should arrogantly assume the privileges 
of their rank when brought into contact 


and 


with a successful novelist, was to him 
an incredible example of barbaric stu- 
pidity. The spectacle of Queen Char- 
lotte placidly permitting the authoress 
of Cecilia to assist at the royal toilet 
filled him with grief and anger. It is 
but too apparent that no sense of intel- 
lectual unworthiness troubled her Majes- 
ty for a moment, and this shameless 
serenity of spirit was more than the 
great Whig historian could endure. To 
less ardent minds it would seem that 
five years of honorable and well-paid 
service were amply rewarded by a pen- 
sion for life; and that Miss Burney, 
however hard-worked and overdriven, 
must have had long, long hours of lei- 
sure in which to write the endless pages 
of her journal. Indeed, a woman who 
had time to listen to Fox speaking “ with 
violence”’ for five hours had time, one 
would imagine, for anything. Then what 
delicious excitation to sit blushing and 
smiling in the royal box, and hear Miss 
Farren recite these intoxicating lines! 
“Let sweet Cecilia gain your just applause, 
Whose every passion yields to nature’s laws.” 
And as if this were not enough, the king, 
the queen, the royal princesses, all turn 
their heads and gaze at her for one dis- 
tracting moment. “To describe my em- 
barrassment,”’ she falters, ‘“ would be 
impossible. I shrunk back, so astonished, 
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and so ashamed of my public situation, 
that I was almost ready to take to my 
heels and run away.” 

Well, well, the days for such delights 
are over. We may say what we please 
about the rewards of modern novel-writ- 
ing; but what, after all, is the cold praise 
of reviewers compared with this open 
glory and exaltation? It is moderate- 
ly impressive to be told over and over 
again by Marie Corelli’s American pub- 
lishers that the queen of England thinks 
The Soul of Lilith and The Sorrows of 
Satan are good novels; but this mere an- 
nouncement, however reassuring, — and 
it is a point on which we require a good 
deal of reassurance, — does not thrill 
us with the enthusiasm we should feel 
if her Majesty, and the Prince of Wales, 
and the Duke of York, and the Brit- 
ish public united in a flattering ovation. 
The incidents which mark the irresisti- 
ble and unwelcome changes forced upon 
the world by each successive genera- 
tion which inhabits it are the incidents 
we love to read about, and which are 
generally considered too insignificant for 
narration. Inasingle page Addison tells 
us more concerning the frivolous, idle, 
half torpid, wholly contented life of an 
eighteenth-century citizen than we could 
learn from a dozen histories. His dia- 
ries, meant to be purely satiric, have now 
become instructive. They show us, as in 
a mirror, the early hours, the scanty ablu- 
tions, — “ washed hands, but not face,” 
— the comfortable eating and drinking, 
the refreshing absence of books, the de- 
lightful vagueness and uncertainty of 
foreign news. A man could interest him- 
self for days in the reported strangling 
of the Grand Vizier, when no intrusive 
cablegram came speeding over the wires 
to silence and refute the pleasant voice 
of rumor. 

It is this wholesome and universal love 
of detail which lends to a veracious diary 
its indestructible charm. Charlotte Bur- 
ney has less to tell us than her famous 
sister ; but it is to her, after all, that we 
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owe our knowledge of Dr. Johnson’s 
worsted wig, — a present, it seems, from 
Mr. Thrale, and especially valued for its 
tendency to stay in curl however rough- 
ly used. ‘The doctor generally diverts 
himself with lying down just after he has 
got a fresh wig on,” writes Charlotte gay- 
ly; and this habit, it must be admitted, 
is death and destruction to less enduring 
perukes. Swift’s Journal to Stella —a 
true diary, though cast in the form of 
correspondence — not only shows us the 
playful, tender, and caressing moods of 
the most savage of English cynies, but 
also enlightens us amazingly as to his 
daily habits and economies. We learn 
from his own pen how he bought his fuel 
by the half-bushel, and would have been 
glad to buy it by the pound ; how his ser- 
vant, “that extravagant whelp Peter,” 
insisted on making a fire for him, and 
necessitated his picking off all the coal 
before going to bed ; how he drank bran- 
dy every morning, and took his pill as 
regularly as Mrs. Pullet every night ; and 
how Stella’s mother sent him as gifts “a 
parcel of wax candles and a bandbox full 
of small plum-cakes,” which plum-cakes 
— oh, miracle of sound digestion ! — he 
eat instead of bread at breakfast for a 
fortnight. 

Now, the spectacle of Dr. Swift break- 
fasting serenely and successfully upon 
plum-cakes is like the spectacle of Mr. 
Pepys dining with far less inward satis- 
faction at his cousin’s table, where “the 
venison pasty was palpable beef.” The 
most remarkable diary in the world is 
rich in the insignificance of its details. It 
is the sole confidant of a man who, as 
Mr. Lang admirably says, was his own 
Boswell, and its ruthless sincerity throws 
the truth-telling of the great biographer 
into the shade. Were it not for this 
strange cipher record, ten years long, the 
world — or that small portion of it which 
reads history unabridged — would know 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, as an excellent public servant, 
loyal, capable, and discreet. The bigger, 
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lazier world, to which he is now a figure 
so familiar, would never have heard of 
him at all, thereby losing the most vivid 
bit of human portraiture ever given for 
our disedification and delight. 

We can understand how Mr. Pepys 
found time to write his diary when we 
remember that he was commonly in his 
office by four o'clock in the morning. 
We can appreciate its wonderful candor 
when we realize how safe he thought it 
from investigation. With the reproaches 
of his own conscience he was probably 
familiar, and the crowning cowardice of 
self-told lies offered no temptation to him. 
““Why should we seek to be deceived ?”’ 
asks Bishop Butler, and Mr. Pepys might 
have answered truthfully that he did n’t. 
The romantic shading, the flimsy and 
false excuses, with which we are wont to 
color our inmost thoughts have no place 
in this extraordinary chronicle. Its writer 
neither deludes himself, like Bunyan, nor 
bolsters up his soul, like Rousseau, with 
swelling and insidious pretenses. It is a 
true Human Document, full of meanness 
and kindness, of palpable virtues and 
substantial misdemeanors. Mr. Pepys 
is unkind to his wife, yet he loves her. 
He is selfish and ostentatious, yet he de- 
nies himself the coveted glory of a coach 
and pair to give a marriage portion to 
his sister. He seeks openly his own profit 
and gratification, yet he is never without 
an active interest in the lives and needs 
of other people. Indeed, so keen and so 
sensible are his solutions of social pro- 
blems, or what passed for such in that 
easy age, that had philanthropy and its 
rewards been invented in the reign of 
Charles IT. we should doubtless see stand- 
ing now in London streets a statue of 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, prison reformer, and 
founder of benevolent institutions for im- 
proving and harrowing the poor. 

If the principal interest of this famous 
diary lies in its unflinching revelation of 
character, a charm no less enduring may 
be found in all the daily incidents it 
narrates. We like to know how a citizen 
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of London lived two hundred years ago : 
what clothes he wore, what food he ate, 
what books he read, what plays he heard, 
what work and pleasure filled his waking 
hours. And I would gently suggest to 
those who hunger and thirst after the glo- 
ries of the printed page that if they will 
only consent to write for posterity, — not 
as the poets say they do, and do not, but 
as the diarist really and truly does, — 
posterity will take them to its heart and 
cherish them. They may have nothing 
to say which anybody wants to listen to 
now; but let them jot down truthfully 
the petty occurrences, the pleasant details 
of town or country life, and, as surely as 
the world lasts, they will one day havea 
hearing. We live in a strange period of 
transitions. Never before has the old 
order changed as rapidly as it is chan- 
ging now. O writers of dull verse and 
duller prose, quit the well-worked field 
of fiction, the arid waste of sonnets and 
sad poems, and chronicle in little leather- 
covered books the incidents which tell 
their wondrous tale of resistless and in- 
evitable change. Write of electric mo- 
tors, of bicycles, of peace societies, of hos- 
pitals for pussy cats, of women’s clubs and 
colleges, of the price of food and house 
rent, of hotel bills, of new fashions in 
dress and furniture, of gay dinners, of 
extension lectures, of municipal corrup- 
tion and reform, of robberies unpunished, 
of murders unavenged. These things do 
not interest us profoundly now, being part 
of our daily surroundings ; but the gen- 
erations that are to come will read of them 
with mingled envy and derision: envy 
because we have done so little, derision 
because we think that we have done so 
much. 

Tf, then, it is as natural for mankind to 
peer into the past as to speculate upon the 
future, where shall we find such windows 
for our observation as in the diaries which 
show us day by day the shifting current 
of what once was life? We can learn 
from histories all we want to know about 
the great fire of London, but to realize 
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just how people felt and behaved in that 
terrible emergency we should watch the 
alert and alarmed Mr. Pepys burying not 
only his money and plate, but his wine 
and Parmesan cheese. We have been 
taught at school much more than we ever 
wanted to know about Cromwell and the 
Protectorate and Puritan England; yet 
to breathe again that dismal and deco- 
rous air we must go to church with John 
Evelyn, and see, instead of the expected 
rector, a sour-faced tradesman mount the 
pulpit, and preach for an hour on the in- 
spiriting text, “ And Benaiah . . . went 
down also and slew a lion in the midst 
of a pit in time of snow.” The pious 
and accomplished Mr. Evelyn does not 
fancy this strange innovation. Like other 
conservative English gentlemen, he has 
little leaning to “ novices and novelties ”’ 
in the house of God; and he is even less 
pleased when all the churches are closed 
on Christmas Day, and a Puritan magis- 
trate speaks, in his hearing, “ spiteful 
things of our Lord’s Nativity.” His hor- 
ror at King Charles’s execution is never 
mitigated by any of the successive 
changes that followed that dark deed. 
He is repelled in turn by the tyranny of 
Cromwell, the dissoluteness of Charles 
II., the Catholicity of James, and the 
heartlessness of Queen Mary, “ who came 
to Whitehall jolly and laughing as to a 
wedding,” without even a decent pre- 
tense of pity for her exiled father. He 
firmly believes in witchcraft, — as did 
many other learned and pious men, — 
and he persists in upsetting all our notions 
of galley slaves and the tragic horror of 
their lot by affirming the miserable crea- 
tures at Marseilles to be “‘ cheerful and 
full of knavery,” and hardly ever without 
some trifling occupation 
toiled in free moments, 


at which they 
and by which 
they made a little money for the luxuries 
and comforts that they craved. 

In fact, an air of sincere and inevitable 
truthfulness robs John Evelyn’s diary of 
all that is romantic and sentimental. We 
see in it the life of a highly cultivated 
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and deeply religious man, whose fate 
it was to witness all those tremendous 
and sovereign changes which swept over 
England like successive tidal waves be- 
tween the execution of the Earl of Straf- 
ford and the accession of Queen Anne. 
Sharp strife; the bitter contention of 
creeds; England’s one plunge into re- 
publicanism, and her abrupt withdrawal 
from its grim embraces ; the plague; the 
great fire, with “ten thousand houses 
all in one flame;” the depth of national 
corruption under the last Stuarts; the 
obnoxious and unpalatable remedy ad- 
ministered by the house of Orange; the 
dawning of fresh prosperity and of a new 
literature, — all these things Mr. Evelyn 
saw, and noted with many comments in 
his diary. And from all we turn with 
something like relief to read about the 
fire - eater, Richardson, who delighted 
London by cooking an oyster on a red- 
hot coal in his mouth, or drinking molten 
glass as though it had been ale, and who 
would have made the fortune of any mod- 
ern museum. Or perhaps we pause to 
pity the sorrows of landlords, always an 
ill-used and persecuted race; for Sayes 
Court, the home of the Evelyns, with its 
famous old trees and beautiful gardens, 
was rented for several years to Admiral 
Benbow, who sublet it in the summer of 
1698 to Peter the Great, and the royal 
tenant so trampled down and destroyed 
the flower-beds that no vestige of their 


loveliness survived his ruthless tenancy. 
The Tsar, like Queen Elizabeth, was mag- 


nificent when viewed from a distance, 
but a most disturbing element to intro- 
duce beneath a subject’s humble roof. 
If Defoe, that master of narrative, 
had written fewer political and religious 
tracts, and had kept a journal of his 
eventful career, what welcome and admi- 
rable reading it would have made! If 
Lord Hervey had been content to tell us 
less about government measures, and 
more about court and country life, his 
thick volumes would now be the solace 


of many an idle hour. So keen a wit, 
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so powerful and graphic a touch, have 
never been wasted upon matters of eva- 
nescent interest. History always holds 
its share of the world’s attention. The 
charm of personal gossip has never been 
known to fail. But political issues, once 
dead, make dull reading for all but stu- 
dents of political economy ; and they, 
browsing by choice amid arid pastures, 
scorn nothing so much as the recreative. 
Yet Lord Hervey’s epigrammatic defini- 
tion of the two great parties, patriots and 
courtiers, as ‘“ Whigs out of place and 
Whigs in place,” shows how vital and 
long-lived is humor; and the trenchant 
cynicism of his unkind pleasantries is 
more easily disparaged than forgotten. 
On the other hand, we can never be 
sufficiently grateful that Gouverneur 
Morris, instead of writing industrious 
pamphlets on the causes that led to the 
French Revolution, has left us his de- 
lightful diary, with its vivid picture of 
social life and of the great storm-cloud 
darkening over France. In his pages 
we can breathe freely, unchoked by that 
lurid and sulphurie atmosphere so popu- 
lar with historians and novelists rehears- 
ing “on the safe side of prophecy.” His 
courage is of the unsentimental order, his 
perceptions are pitiless, his common sense 
is invulnerable. He has the purest con- 
tempt for the effusive oath-taking of July 
14, the purest detestation for the crimes 
and cruelties that followed. He persist- 
ently treads the earth, and is in no way 
dazzled by the mad flights into ether 
which were so hopelessly characteristic of 
the time. Not even Sir Walter Scott — 
aman as unlike Morris as day is unlike 
night — could be more absolutely free 
from the unwholesome influences which 
threatened the sanity of the world, and 
of Scott’s journal it is difficult to speak 
with self-possession. Our thanks are due 
primarily to Lord Byron, whose Raven- 
na diary first started Sir Walter on this 
daily task, — a task which grew heavier 
when the sad years came, but which 
shows us now, as no word from other 
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lips or other pen could ever show us, the 
splendid courage, the boundless charity, 
the simple unconscious goodness of the 
man whom we may approach closer and 
closer, and only love and reverence the 
more. Were it not for this journal, we 
should never have known Scott, — never 
have known how sad he was sometimes, 
how tired, how discouraged, how clearly 
aware of his own fast- failing powers. 
We should never have valued at its real 
worth his unquenchable gayety of heart, 
his broad, genial, reasonable outlook on 
the world. His letters, even in the midst 
of trouble, are always cheerful, as the 
letters of a brave man should be. His 
diary alone tells us how much he suffered 
at the downfall of hopes and ambitions 
that had grown deeper and stronger with 
every year of life. “I feel my dogs’ 
feet on my knees, I hear them whining 
and seeking me everywhere,” he writes 
pathetically, when the thought of Ab- 
botsford closed and desolate seems more 
than he can bear; and then, obedient to 
those unselfish instincts which had always 
ruled his nature, he adds with nobler 
sorrow, “ Poor Will Laidlaw ! poor Tom 
Purdie! This will be news to wring your 
hearts and many an honest fellow’s be- 
sides, to whom my prosperity was daily 
bread.” 

Of all the journals bequeathed to the 
world, and which the wise world has 
guarded with jealous care, Sir Walter’s 
makes the strongest appeal to honest 
human nature, which never goes so far 
afield in its search after strange gods 
as to lose its love for what is simply 
and sanely good. We hear a great deal 
about the nobler standards of modernity, 
and about virtues so fine and rare that 
our grandfathers knew them not; but 
courage and gayety, a pure mind and a 
kind heart, still give us the assurance of 
aman. The pleasant duty of admonish- 
ing the rich, the holy joy of preaching a 
crusade against other people’s pleasures, 
are daily gaining favor with the elect; 
but to the unregenerate there is a whole- 
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some flavor in cheerful enjoyment no 
less than in open-handed generosity. The 
one real drawback to a veracious diary 
is that —life being but a cloudy thing 
at best — the pages which tell the story 
make often melancholy reading. Mr. 
Pepys has, perhaps, the lightest heart of 
the fraternity, and we cannot help feel- 
ing now and then that a little more re- 
gret on his part would not be wholly 
unbecoming. However, his was not a 
day when people moped in corners over 
their own or their neighbors’ shortcom- 
ings ; and there is no more curious con- 
trast offered by the wide world of book- 
land than the life reflected so faithfully 
in Pepys’s diary and in the sombre jour- 
nal of Judge Sewall. New England is 
as visible in the one book as is Old Eng- 
land in the other, — New England under 
the bleak sky of an austere, inexorable, 
uncompromising Puritanism which dom- 
inated every incident of life. If Mr. 
Pepys went to see a man hanged at 
Tyburn, the occasion was one of some 
jollity, alike for crowd and for criminal ; 
an open-air entertainment, in which the 
leading actor was recompensed in some 
measure for the severity of his part by the 
excitement and admiration he aroused. 
But when Judge Sewall attended the exe- 
cution of James Morgan, the unfortunate 
prisoner was first carried into church and 
prayed over lengthily by Cotton Mather 
for the edification of the congregation, 
who came in such numbers and pressed 
in such unruly fashion around the pulpit 
that a riot took place within the holy 
walls, and Morgan was near dying of 
suffocation in the dullest possible manner 
without the gallows-tree. 

It is not of hangings only and such 
direful solemnities that we read in Sew- 
all’s diary. Every ordinary duty — I 
cannot say pastime — of life is faithfully 
portrayed. We know the faults — sins 
they were considered — of his fourteen 
children; how they played at prayer- 
time and began their meals before grace 
was said, and were duly whipped for 
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such transgressions. We know how the 
judge went courting when past middle 
age; how he gave the elderly Mrs. Win- 
throp China oranges, sugared almonds, 
and “gingerbread wrapped in a clean 
sheet of paper,’ and how he ingrati- 
ated himself into her esteem by hearing 
her grandchildren recite their catechism. 
He has a businesslike method of putting 
down the precise cost of the gifts he of- 
fered during the progress of his various 
wooings; for, in his own serious fashion, 
this gray-headed Puritan was one of the 
most amorous of men. A pair of shoe- 
buckles presented to one fair widow came 
to no less than five shillings threepence ; 
and “ Dr. Mather’s sermons, neatly 
bound,” was a still more extravagant ca- 
deau. He was also a mighty expound- 
er of the Scriptures, and prayed and 
wrestled with the sick until they were 
fain to implore him to desist. There is 
one pathetic history of a dying neighbor 
to whose bedside he hastened with two 
other austere friends, and who was so 
sorely harried by their prolonged ex- 
hortations that, with his last breath, he 
sobbed out, “‘ Let me alone! my spirits 
are gone! ’’ — to the terrible distress and 
scandal of his wife. 

On the whole, Judge Sewall’s diary 
is not cheerful reading; but the gray- 
ness of its atmosphere is mainly due to 
the unlovely aspect of colonial life, to 
the rigors of an inclement climate not 
yet subdued by the forces of a luxurious 
civilization, and by a too constant con- 
sideration of the probabilities of being 
eternally damned. nowhere 
in its sedate and troubled pages that 
piercing sadness, that cry of enigmatic, 
inexplicable pain which shakes the very 
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centre of our souls when we read the 
beautiful, short journal of Maurice de 
Guérin. These few pages, written with 
no definite purpose by a young man 
whose life was uneventful and whose ge- 
nius never flowered into maturity, have 
a positive as well as a relative value. 
They are not merely interesting for what 
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they have to tell ; they are admirable for 
the manner of the telling, and the world 
of letters would be distinctly poorer for 
their loss. Eugénie de Guérin’s journal 
is charming, but its merits are of a dif- 
ferent order. No finer, truer picture 
than hers has ever been given us of that 
strange, simple, patriarchal life which 
we can so little understand, a life full 
of delicate thinking and homely house- 
hold duties. At Le Cayla, the lonely 
Languedoe chateau, where “one could 
pass days without seeing any living thing 
but the sheep, without hearing any liv- 
ing thing but the birds,” the young 
Frenchwoman found in her diary com- 
panionship and mental stimulus, a link 
to bind her day by day to her absent 
brother for whom she wrote, and a wea- 
pon with which to fight the unconquer- 
able disquiet of her heart. Her finely 
balanced nature, which resisted sorrow 
and ennui to the end, forced her to adopt 
that precision of phrase which is the 
triumph of French prose. There is a 
tender grace in her descriptions, a re- 
straint in her sweet, sudden confidences, 
a wistfulness in her joy, and always a 
nobility of thought which make even her 
gentleness seem austere. 

But Maurice de Guérin had in him a 
power of enjoyment and of suffering 
which filled his life with profound emo- 
tions, and these emotions break like 
waves at our feet when we read the 
brief pages of his diary. There is the 
record of a single day at Le Val, so 
brimming with blessedness and beauty 
that it illustrates the lasting nature of 
pure earthly happiness ; for such days 
are counted out like fairy gold, and we 
are richer all our lives for having grasped 
them once. ‘There are passages of pow- 
er and subtlety which show that nature 
took to her heart this trembling seeker 
after felicity, cast from him the chains 
of care and thought, and bade him taste 
for one keen hour “ the noble voluptuous- 
ness of freedom.” Then, breaking swift- 
ly in amid vain dreams of joy, comes the 
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bitter moment of awakening, and the 
sad voice of humanity sounds wailing in 
his ears. 

“My God, how I suffer from life! 
Not from its accidents, — a little phi- 
losophy suffices for them, — but from it- 
self, from its substance, from all its 
phenomena.” 

And ever wearing away his heart is 
the restlessness of a nature which craved 
beauty for its daily food, which longed 
passionately for whatever was fairest in 
the world, for the lands and the seas he 
was destined never to behold. Eugé- 
nie, in her solitude at Le Cayla, trained 
herself to echo with gentle stoicism the 
words of A Kempis: “ What canst thou 
see anywhere that thou seest not here? 
Behold the heavens and the earth and 
all the elements ! 
all things made.’ Her horizon was 
bounded by the walls of home. She 
worked, she prayed, she read her few 


For out of these are 
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books, she taught the peasant children 
the little it behooved them to know ; she 
played with the gray cat, and with the 
three dogs, Lion, Wolf, and little Trilby, 
whom she loved best of all, and from 
whom, rather than from a stupid fairy- 
tale, it may be that Du Maurier stole 
his heroine’s name. She won peace, if 
not contentment, by the fulfillment of 
near duties ; but in her brother the un- 
quenchable desire of travel burned like 
a smouldering fire. In dreams he wan- 
dered far amid ancient and sunlit lands 
whose mighty monuments are part of the 
mysterious legends of humanity. “The 
road of the wayfarer is a joyous one!” 
“ Ah! who shall set me adrift 
upon the Nile!” And with these words 
the journal of Maurice de Guérin comes 
to a sudden end. 


he cries. 


A river deeper than 
the Nile was opening before his passion- 
ate, tired young eyes. Remoter lands 
than Egypt lay before his feet. 

Agnes Repplier. 
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Tusa Carn Sims had long harbored 
the theory that the juggler’s unexplained 
and lingering stay in Etowah Cove be- 
tokened that he sought immunity here 
from the consequences of crime, and that 
he was a fugitive from justice. In no 
other way could he interpret those strange 
words, “for his life! — his life! — his 
life!” cried out from troubled dreams in 
the silence of the dark midnight, — so 
frequent once, and now so very rare. 
He had sought to enlist the antagonism 
and prejudice of the lime-burners, for he 
would fain rid his house of this ill-fla- 
vored association ; but of late their ardor 
had flagged inexplicably. Only Peter 
Knowles seemed to abide by their earlier 
impression, but Peter Knowles was now 
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absorbed heart and soul in burning lime, 
as the time for its use was drawing near. 
Sims began to understand their luke- 
warmness when he noted the interest of 
the young man in his beautiful daughter: 
they deemed him now merely a lover. 
This discovery had come but lately to 
Sims, for he was of a slow and plodding 
intelligence, and hard upon it followed 
the revelations he had overheard through 
the open door the previous night. It was 
an occasion for haste. While he loitered, 
this stranger, encouraged by the vicarious 
coquetry of Jane Ann Sims, might marry 
Euphemia; and when he was haled to 
the bar of justice for his crimes, the Cove 
would probably perceive in the dispensa- 
tion only a judgment upon the old couple 
for having made an idol of their own 


flesh and blood. 
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He realized, as many another man has 
done, that in extreme crises, involving 
risk, quondam friendships are but as 
broken reeds, and he was leaning stoutly 
only upon his own fealty to his own best 
interests, as he jogged along on his old 
brown mare, with her frisky colt at her 
heels, down the red clay roads of cove 
after cove, and through rugged mountain 
passes into still other coves, on his way 
to Colbury, the county town. His heart 
burned hot within him against Jane Ann 
Sims when he recalled her advice to the 
man to say nothing to him, the head of 
the house and the father of the girl! 
She ’d settle him! Would she, indeed ? 
And he relished with a grim zest, as a 
sort of reparation, the fright she had suf- 
fered at the bare possibility of an elope- 


ment. Then this recollection, reacting 


on his own heart, set it all a-plunging, as 
he toiled on wearily in the hot sun, lest 


this disaster might chance during his ab- 
sence, and he found himself leaning ap- 
pealingly, forlornly, on the honor of the 
very man whom his mission was to ruin 
if he could. It was he who had refused 
to dispense with the father’s consent 
could it be obtained, and only the perfid- 
ious Jane Ann Sims had counseled oth- 
erwise ; he who had taken note of hos- 
pitality and courtesy, — much of which, 
More 


than once it almost gave Sims pause to 


in truth, had been mere seeming. 


reflect to whom he was indebted for any 
show of consideration. He had, however, 
This plea, he felt, 


might serve to excuse unfounded suspi- 


but one daughter. 


cion, and make righteous a breach of 
hospitality, and justify cruelty. “One 
darter!” he often said to himself as he 
went along, all unaware that if he had 
had six his cares, his solicitude, his pa- 
ternal affection, would have been meted 
out sixfold, so elastic is the heart to the 
strain upon its resources. 

For this cause, despite his softened 
judgment toward the juggler, he did not 
flinch when he reached Colbury, and 
made his way across the ‘‘ Square,” where 
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every eye seemed fixed upon him, as if 
attributing to him some nefarious designs 
on the liberty of an innocent man. But 
the town folks of Colbury were far too 
sophisticated in their own esteem to ac- 
cord the slightest note to an old codger 
from the mountains,—a region as re- 
mote to the majority, save now and then 
for a glimpse of an awe-stricken visitor 
from the backwoods, as the mythical land 
of Atlantis. For such explorations into 
the world at large as the ambitious citi- 
zens of Colbury adventured led them not 
into the scorned rural wilds known to 
them comprehensively as “ ’way up in the 
Cove.” 

Tubal Cain Sims had been here but 
twice before: once when there was a po- 
litical rally early after the war, and later 
as a witness for the defense in a case 
of murder. The crowded, confused, jos- 
tling political experience still thronged 
unintelligibly the retina of his mind’s 
eye, but order and quiet distinguished 
the glimpse vouchsafed him of the work- 
ings of justice. He had evolved a great 
respect for judicial methods, and he felt 
something like a glow of pride to see the 
brick court-house still standing so spa- 
cious and stately, as it seemed to him, 
within its inclosures, the surrounding 
grass green and new, and the oak boughs 
clustering above the columns of the porch. 
He was not aware how long he stood 
and gazed at it, his eye alight, his cheek 
flushed. If the question had been raised, 
he would have known at once that the 
Juggernaut car of justice had held stead- 
ily on its inexorable way through all the 
years that had since intervened, and that 
his individual lack of a use for it had not 
banished it from the earth; but Tubal 
Cain was not a man of speculation, and 
it smote him with a sort of gratified sur- 
prise to see the court-house on its stanch 
stone foundations as it was in the days 
when he and it conserved so intimate a 
relation. There were two or three law- 
yers on the steps or passing in at the gate, 
but he eyed the crafty tribe askance. The 
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value which he placed on counsel was 
such confidence as he might repose in a 
shooting-iron with a muzzle at both ends, 
— as liable to go off in one direction as 
in the other; and thus it was that, with a 
hitch of the reins, he reminded himself 
anew of his errand, and took his way 
down the declivity of a straggling little 
street, where presently the houses grew 
few and small, dwindling first to shabby 
tumble-down old cottages, then to sun- 
dry dilapidated blacksmith shops, beyond 
which stretched arocky untenanted space, 
as if all habitation shrunk from neigh- 
boring the little jail which stood alone 
between the outer confines of the town 
and the creek. 

Here also he came to a halt, looking at 
the surly building with recognizing eyes. 
And to it too these years had not been 
vacant. All the time of his absence, in 
the far-away liberties of the mountains, 
with the unshackled wind and the free 
clouds and the spontaneous growths of 
the earth out of its own untrammeled im- 
pulse, this grim place had been making 
its record of constraints, and captives, 
and limits, and locks, and longing burst- 
ing hearts, and baffled denied eyes, and 
yearning covetings of freedom, the bit- 
terness of which perhaps no free creature 
can know. Surely, surely, these dark- 
ening elements of the moral atmosphere 
turned the bricks to their dingy hue. The 
barred windows gave on vague black in- 
teriors. A cloud was in the air above, 
with now and then a mutter of thunder, 
and the sullen jail lay in a shadow, and 
the water ran black in the green-fringed 
creek at the foot of the hill, while behind 
him at its summit, where the street inter- 
sected the open square, the sunlight fell 
in such golden suffusions that a clay-bank 
horse with his rider motionless against 
the blue sky beyond might have seemed 
an equestrian statue in bronze commem- 
orating the valiance of some bold cavalry 
leader. Tubal Cain wondered to see 
the jail so still and solitary ; and where 
could be the man whom he had pictured 
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sitting in all the luxury of possession on 
the front doorsteps, smoking his pipe ? 
This man of his imagination was the 
sheriff of the county, who did not avail 
himself of his privilege to appoint a jailer, 
but turned the keys himself and dwelt 
in his stronghold. He was of an over- 
exacting cast of mind. He could never 
believe a prisoner secure unless with his 
own hands he had drawn the bolts. On 
account of the great vogue attained by 
various crimes at this period, and the 
consequent overcrowding of the dungeons 
of the State, a considerable number of 
federal prisoners had been billeted on 
the Kildeer County jail while awaiting 
trial, and by reason of this important 
charge his vigilance was redoubled. In 
all the details of his office he carried the 
traits of a precisian, and was in some 
sort a thorn in the side of the more easy- 
going county officers with whom his of- 
ficial duties brought him into contact. 
Even the judge in his high estate on the 
bench was now and again nettled by the 
difficult questions of punctilio with which 
this servant of the court could contrive 
to invest some trifling matter, and was 
known to incline favorably to the salu- 
tary theory of rotation in office, — bar- 
ring, of course, the judicial office. But 
the sheriff had three minie balls in him 
which he had collected on various baittle- 
fields in the South; and although he had 
fought on a side not altogether popular 
in this region, they counted for him at 
the polls in successive elections, without 
the formalities of statutory qualifications 
and with a wondrous power of redupli- 
cation in the number of resulting votes. 
He was reputed of an extraordinary valor 
on those hard-contested fields where he 
had found his bullets, but there were ad- 
vanced occasionally caviling criticisms of 
his record on the score that, being inca- 
pable of originating a course of action, it 
never occurred to him to run away when 
his command was ordered to advance, 
and that his bravery was simply the fixed 
stolidity of adhering to another man’s 
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idea in default of any ideas of his own. 
In proof of this it was cited that when he 
was detailed among a file to hold a gin- 
house full of cotton, and the enemy sur- 
prised the guard and captured the build- 
ing, he alone stood like a stock with his 
rifle still at a serene shoulder arms, 
where it was ordered to be, while his 
comrades undertook a deploying evolu- 
tion of their own invention at a mad dou- 
ble-quick, without a word of command, 
showing the cleanest of nimble heels 
across the country. But he was esteemed 
by these depreciators a lucky fool, for 
when he was exchanged he was given the 
right to wear a chevron on his sleeve ; 
and since the war, having an affinity for 
the office of sheriff, he had more than 
once been obliged to decline to make the 
race, and lie off a term or two, because of 
the law which will not permit the office 
to be held by the same person eight years 
without an interval. His fad for being 
in the direct line of the enemy’s fire had 
only given him some painful hospital ex- 
perience, for the balls had come to stay ; 
and apparently the hard metal of his con- 
stitution served to assimilate them easily 
enough, for he was hale and hearty, and 
bade fair to live to a green old age, and 
they never made themselves heard of 
save at election times, when in effect 
they stuffed the ballot-box. 

Having voted for him so often, and 
with that immense estimate of the value 
of a single ballot common to the back- 
woodsman little conversant with the 
power of numbers, Tubal Cain Sims felt 
a possessory claim on the sheriff as hav- 
ing made him such. He stood in dismay 
and doubt for a moment, gazing at the 
stout closed door that opened, when it 
opened at all, directly on the descending 
flight of steps, without any ceremonial 
porch or other introduction to entrance ; 
then, after the manner of Etowah Cove, 
he lifted up his voice in a stentorian hal- 
loo and hailed the grim and silent house. 

The sound seemed a spell to waken 
it into life. The echo of his shouts came 
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back from the brick walls so promptly 
as to simulate two imperative voices 
rather than the mimicry of acoustics. 
Sudden pale faces showed at the bars, 
wearing the inquiring startled mien of 
alarm and surprise. The rattle of a 
chain heralded the approach of a great 
guard-dog dragging a block from around 
the corner. With his big bull-like head 
lowered and his fangs showing between 
his elastic lips, he stood fiercely survey- 
ing the stranger for a short time; then — 
and Tubal Cain Sims could have more 
readily forgiven a frantic assault, for he 
had his pistol in his hand — the saga- 
cious brute sat down abruptly, and contin- 
ued to contemplate the visitor, but with 
a certain air of non-committal curiosity, 
evidently realizing that his vocation was 
not to deter people from getting into jail, 
but to prevent them from getting out. 
The pallid faces at the windows were 
laughing, despite the bars ; and although 
nettled by the ridicule they expressed, 
Tubal Sims made bold to lift up his voice 
again: “ Hello, Enott! Enott Blake! 
Lemme in! Lemme in, I say! Hello, 
Enott !” 

The faces of the spectators were dis- 
tended anew. At those windows where 
there was more than one, they were turned 
toward each other for the luxury of an 
exchange of winks and leers. Whena 
face was alone it grinned jocular satisfac- 
tion toitself, and one man, whose face 
was large and red and facetious, now and 
again showed a lifted hand smiting an 
unseen leg, in the extremity of solitary 
joy. The dog, with his big head still and 
his drooping lips a-quiver, gave a surly 
growl of displeasure, when the colt, hav- 
ing somewhat recovered from the fatigues 
of its long journey, began to frisk nim- 
bly, and to curvet and caracole ; the mare 
turned her head anxiously about as she 
watched these gyrations. Tubal Cain 
glared at the men at the windows. They 
had little to laugh at, doubtless, but why 
should they so gratuitously laugh at him ? 
A tide of abashed mortification carried 
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the blood to his head. His stanch self- 
respect had heretofore precluded the 
suspicion that he was ever the object of 
ridicule, and now his pride revolted at 
his plight; but since he could not get at 
his mockers and inflict condign punish- 
ment, naught remained but to manfully 
persist in his course as if they were not. 
He dismounted, threw the reins over a 
hitching-post, advanced through the gate 
of the narrow yard, his pistol in his hand 
for fear of the formidable dog, and as- 
cended the steps with a resolute tread. 
He dealt the door a resounding blow with 
the butt end of his shooting-iron, crying 
as he did so upon Enott Blake as a “ dad- 
burned buzzard” to open the door or he 
would break it down. Suddenly it gave 
way before him, and by the force of his 
expectant blow he fell forward into the 
hall; then it closed behind him with a 
bang that shook the house. 

*“* What does this mean?” exclaimed an 
irate voice. ‘ Jeemes, take his weepon.”’ 

And albeit Tubal Sims stoutly held on 
to it, a scientific crack on the knuckles 
administered by a dapper light - haired 
young man caused the stiff old fingers to 
relax and yield the pistol to the custody 
of the law. 

He confronted a tall, spare, vigorous 
man about fifty years of age, with iron- 
gray hair worn with a certain straight 
lank effect and parted far on the side, 
a florid complexion, and a bright yellow- 
ish- gray eye which delivered the kind 
of glance popularly held to resemble an 
eagle’s. His look was very intent as he 
gazed in the twilight of the grimy hall at 
Tubal Cain Sims, who, began to feel a 
quiver at the lack of recognition it ex- 
pressed. To be sure, Tubal Sims knew 
that he had no acquaintance with the 
man, but he had not somehow counted on 
this total unresponsiveness to his claim 
upon the officer. 

“‘T hev voted fur you-uns fur sher’ff 
nine time out’n ten,” he said, with the 
rancor of reproach for benefits conferred 
unworthily. 
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He stood with a very large majority 
of the enlightened citizens of the county. 
Enott Blake had been but recently re- 
elected, but if his canvass were to be made 
anew it is barely possible that he would 
have fancied he might have weathered 
it without the support of this ancient ad- 
herent. His office was of the sort which 
is not compatible with any show of per- 
sonal favor, and he resented the remind- 
er of political services as an imputation. 

“ Well, ye have got a sheriff that knows 
what attempted house-breaking is,” he 
said severely. ‘ And unless ye can show 
a good reason for tryin’ to break into 
that door, ye ’ll find ye have got a sheriff 
that will take a power o’ pains ye don’t 
break out again soon.” 

Tubal Cain’s face, all wind-blown and 
red with the sun, and rugged with hard 
grooved wrinkles, and nervous with the 
untoward complications of achieving an 
audience with the man he had ridden so 
far to see, was shattered from the con- 
gruity of his gravity into a sort of frag- 
mentary laughter out of keeping with the 
light of anxiety in his eyes. 

*“* Did ye ever hear of a man tryin’ ter 
break inter a jail?” he demanded. 

“T caught you doin’ it to the best of 
your ability,” returned the literal-minded 
sheriff. 

Tubal Cain would have felt as if he 
were dreaming had it not been for sun- 
dry recollections of stories of the matter- 
of -fact tendencies of the officer which 
were far from reassuring. He felt that 
he could hardly have faced the situation 
had not the dapper round-visaged young 
deputy, whose blond hair curled like a 
baby’s in tendrils on his red, freckled 
forehead, glanced up at him with a jo- 
cose wink as he proceeded to draw the 
cartridges from the mountaineer’s shoot- 
ing-iron ; the triumph of capture still in 
his eye, while he lounged carelessly over 
the banisters of the staircase to evade 
the responsibility and labor of standing 
upright. 

“Own up, daddy,” he cavalierly ad- 
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monished the elder. “Tell what you 
were aimin’ todo. To rescue prisoners ” 
— his superior snorted at the very word 
— “or rob us of our vally’bles?” The 
sheriff turned upon the deputy with a 
stare of inquiry as if wondering what 
these might be; then, vaguely apprehend- 
ing the banter, said severely : — 

“ Cuttin’ jokes about your bizness, 
Jeemes, so constant, makes me ’feard it’s 
a leetle bit too confinin’ for such a gay 
bird as you. Bar-keepin’ in a saloon 
would fit your build better ’n the sort 0’ 
bar-keepin’ we do here, I’m thinkin’.” 

Enott Blake might be laughed at on 
occasion, but he had a trick of making 
other men as serious as himself when he 
sought to play upon their foibles. The 
blond deputy’s countenance showed that 
it had another and deeper tinge of red in 
its capacity ; he came to the perpendicu- 
lar suddenly as, without lifting his eyes, 
he continued to revolve the chambers of 
the pistol seriatim and to draw the car- 
tridges. He was but newly appointed, 
and zealous of the favor of his superior. 

“T dunno how I could bear up, 
though,” he said, with apology in the 
sadence of his voice, “if I didn’t crack 
a joke wunst in a while, considering I’m 
just broke into harness.” 

“That ’s a fact,” admitted the mar- 
tial elder, visibly and solemnly placated. 
“Do you know what we were doin’ while 
you yelled, an’ capered, an’ cut up them 
monkey-shines in front of the jail?” he 
demanded sternly, turning to Tubal Cain 
Sims. ‘“ We were cuttin’ a man down 
that tried to hang himself.” 

“ Suicidin’,” put in the deputy, as if 
making a nice distinction between this 
voluntary suspension and the legal exe- 
cution. 

“ An’ we were bringin’ the man to him- 
self agin.” 

“‘He’s erazy, crazy as a loon,” inter- 
polated the deputy in a mutter, pulling 
the trigger and snapping the hammer of 
the empty weapon, and sighting it unplea- 
santly down the hall, aiming alternately 


at the sheriff and at Tubal Cain Sims, 
who could scarcely repress an admoni- 
tion, but for awe’s sake desisted. 

“Or more likely, simulatin’ insanity,” 
said the sheriff ; “it’s plumb epidemic 
nowadays ’mongst the crim’nals.” 

“Well, he come mighty nigh lightin’ 
out for a country where no vain pre- 
tenses avail,” remarked the loquacious 
deputy, one eye closed, and drawing a 
very fine line from the bridge of old 
Sims’s nose with the empty pistol. 

“This is a country where they don’t 
avail, either,” retorted the sheriff, ‘ not 
with any reasonable jury. And twelve 
men, though liable to be fools, ain’t fools 
o’ the same pattern. That’s the main 
thing : impanel a variety o’ fools, an’ the 
verdic’ is generally horse sense. Now, 
sir,’ turning on Tubal Cain Sims, who 
could feel his hat rising up on his hair, 
“what do you want, anyhow ?” 

“Ter git out, —that’s all ; ter git out 0’ 
hyar!” exclaimed Tubal Sims, sickened 
with a ghastly horror of the presentment 
of the scene they had left, the walls that 
harbored it, the roof that sheltered it. 
Oh for the free pure mountain air, the 
wild untrodden lengths of the mountain 
wilderness, fresh with the sun and the 
dew, and the vigor of natural growths, 
and the sweet scent of woodland ways ! 
He was suffocated with a moment of this 
atmosphere ; the deadly prison flavor ap- 
palled him. As he cast up his eyes to 
the high window above the staircase he 
could have cried out aloud to see the bars, 
and he gazed at the door in a desperation 
that started the drops on his brow and 
brought the blood to his face, as if the 
intensity of his emotion had been some 
strong physical effort. 

‘“‘ What did you get in here for, then?” 
demanded the sheriff. ‘‘ Most folks have 
to be fetched.” 

Tubal Cain Sims’s heart failed him. 
Could it be possible that he had ever 
designed a fate like this for the man who 
had slept under his roof; who had eaten 
his bread; who had refused to maintain 
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secrecy against him ; who considered him 
and his claims, when his own, his very 
own, passed them by? He could not 
realize it. He refused to credit his cher- 
ished scheme ; he felt that if once away 
from the paralyzing sight of the place, 
invention would rouse itself anew. Some 
other device would serve to rid the Cove 
of the man, and to frustrate his elope- 
ment with Euphemia. He could compass 
a new plan, he was sure, if once more he 
were free in the clear and open air. 

The eagle eye of the sheriff marked 
the alert turning of Sims’s head toward 
the door. “ What did you come here 
for, then?” he again demanded. 

With hot eyes glancing hither and 
thither like a wild thing’s in a trap, 
Tubal Sims replied, with the inspiration 
of the moment, ‘I wanted ter view the 
man I hev voted fur so often an’ so con- 
stant.” 

Now, the sheriff, like many other great 
men in their several places, had his vani- 
ty, and it is not hard to convince one who 
has been before the public eye that he 
fills that orb to the exclusion of any less 
worthy object. That Tubal Cain Sims 
should have journeyed fully thirty-five 
miles from the mountains to feast his 
eyes upon the resplendent dignity of the 
sheriff in his oft-resumed incumbency 
seemed possibly no disproportionate trib- 
ute to Enott Blake’s estimate of his own 
merits. But this view, however flatter- 
ing, was hardly compatible with the lord- 
ly manner in which the old mountaineer 
had beaten upon the door of the jail, and 
the imperative tones with which he had 
summoned forth the servant of the pub- 
lic who owed his high estate to the suf- 
frages of him aided by the likes of him. 
A wonderful change is wrought in the 
moral atmosphere of a man by the event 
of an election. The candidate’s estate is 
vested by the announcement of the re- 
sult. He owns his office for the time, 
and he breathes a free man. It is inter- 
esting to see how the muscles of his meta- 
phorical knees straighten out, for the day 
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of genuflection is over. Independence is 
reasserted in his eye; he bears himself 
as one who conquers by the prowess of 
his own bow and spear; and men whom 
he would fain conciliate last week need 
to search his eye for an expression they 
can recognize. They will be treated no 
more to that mollifying demonstration, 
the candidate’s smile. 

The defeated aspirant’s once bland 
countenance, however, has assumed all the 
contours of the cynic’s. A bitter sort of 
nonchalance with a frequent forced laugh 
goes better combined with peanuts, if the 
place is not too high in the official scale 
and the candidate of no great social pre- 
tensions, since the hulls can be cast off 
with a flouting gesture which aids the 
general implication that the constituency 
may appropriately go hang, for all he 
He is not hurt, — not he! He 
made the race to oblige his friends and 
party, and he now and again throws out 
intimations of a bigger piece of pie saving 
for him as a reward for filling the breach. 
Meantime peanuts perforce suffice. 

Enott Blake, through much _place- 
holding, had become imbued with the 
candidate’s antagonism to that assump- 
tion of all the power residing in the vot- 
ing masses common to the arrogant but 
impotent unit. He was never elected by 
any one man, nor through any definitely 
exerted political influence. He served 
the people, and incidentally his own in- 
terest, and mighty glad they ought to be 
to get him, and this was what he felt 
especially after elections. If ever in the 
course of a canvass he had a qualm, — 
and it is said that the least imaginative 
of men are capable of nightmare, — he 
had the satisfaction of calling himself a 
fool thereafter, to think less of himself 
than people thought of him, and count- 
ing endearingly his minie balls. He was 
a rare instance of a great personal popu- 
larity, and he had no mind to abate his 


cares. 


pretensions before the preposterous pat- 
ronage of this old mountaineer who pos- 
sibly had not paid poll-tax for twenty 
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He could no more be said to 
possess an enlightened curiosity than the 
hound trained to trail game could be 
accredited with an inquisitive interest in 
the natural history of the subject of his 
quest. It was with the like rudimentary 
instinct of the pursuit of prey that he 
felt stirring a predatory intention towring 
from the intruder the real reason for 
this strange entrance. 


years. 


“No, no, my friend,” he said, with a 
kindling of his keen eye which expressed 
a degree of ferocity, ‘ you can’t come it 
that-a-way on me. I’m a mighty fine 
man, I know, but folks ain’t got to sech 
a pass as to break into jail for a glimpse 
of me yet. You don’t get out of that 
—he nodded his head at it — 
“till you give me a reasonable reason 
for your extraordinary conduc’.” 

Tubal Cain Sims was silent. His hard 
old lips suddenly shut fast. His eyes 
gleamed with a dogged light. He would 
not speak had he no will to speak, and 
the officer should see which could hold 
out the longest at this game. He re- 
membered how often he had hearkened 
to the complaints of the preternatural 
quality of his obstinacy with which Jane 
Ann Sims had beguiled the conjugal way 


’ 


door’ 


since, a quarter of a century ago, they 
had left the doorstep of Parson Green- 
Surely, if 
it had time and again vanquished Jane 
Ann Sims, how could the sheriff, a mere 
man, abide it? 


ought’s house man and wife. 


He had not, however, 
reckoned on certain means of compul- 


sion which were not within the power 
of the doughty contestant for domestic 
supremacy. 


There was no visible communication 
between the older officer and the deputy. 
Indeed, Tubal Sims was at first disposed 
to look upon it lightly, as the invention 
of youth and inexperience, when the 
young man said appealingly, “ Ye won’t 
need handcuffs, Mr. Blake? Leastwise 
not till after we come from the jes- 
tice’s?” 

“‘ Handcuffs ! ” screeched Tubal Sims, 
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as violently cast out from the stronghold 
of his obstinate silence as if he had been 
hurtled thence by a catapult. ‘ Ye hev 
got no right to handcuff me! I kem 
hyar of my own free will an’ accord. I 
ain’t no prisoner. Open that thar door,” 
he said, lowering his voice to a tone of 
command and turning majestically to the 
sheriff. ‘ Open that door, or I’ll hev 
the law of ye.” 

** Not till I have had the law of you,” 
replied the imperturbable functionary. 
‘* But, Jeemes,’’ — he turned with a dis- 
affected aside to his young colleague, — 
“what d’ ye gonamin’ irons for? ’T ain’t 
polite to talk *bout ironin’ a man old 
enough to be your father.” 

James looked about in a vague de- 
spair. He had but sought the effect of 
the mention of shackles upon the imagi- 
nation, and indeed his words had potent- 
ly affected the fancy of the only man in 
the room who possessed that illusive pic- 
torial faculty. The stanch old mountain- 
eer was all a-tremble. What would Jane 
Ann Sims think of this? He might have 
known that this journeying abroad in 
secret and without her advice would re- 
sult disastrously! What indeed would 
Jane Ann Sims think of this ? 

“Open that door!’ he vociferated. 
“Ye hev got no right ter detain Mr!” 

“What for not? ” demanded the sheriff 
sternly. ‘What d’ ye call this fix’n’?” 
He opposed to Tubal Cain Sims’s nose, 
with the trifling intervenient space éf an 
inch, his own pistol. 

“ Shootin’ -iron !” sputtered Tubal, 
squinting fearfully at it. 

“ Worn in defiance o’ the law and to 
the terror o’ the people,” said the sheriff 
frowningly. ‘I have got to be indicted 
myself or arrest you on that charge. 
And I reckon you know you ain’t got no 
right to carry concealed weepons.” 

“ Ain’t got no right ter w’ar a shootin’- 
iron!” exclaimed Tubal Sims, his eyes 
starting out of his head. 

“ Agin the law,” said the deputy 
airily. 
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“ Agin the law!” echoed Tubal Sims, 
his back against the wall, and his eyes 
turning first to one, then to the other of 
his companions. “ Lord! Lord! I never 
knowed afore how fur the flat-woods 
war ahint the mountings! How air ye 
goin’ ter pertec’ yerself agin yer neigh- 
bor ’thout no shootin’-iron ?” he asked 
cogently. 

“By the law,” said both officers in 
unison. 

“Thar ain’t no law in the mountings, 
thank Gawd!” cried Tubal Sims. 

“There is law here,’ declared the 
sheriff, “and a plenty of it to go round.” 

“Thank Gawd!” echoed the pious 
deputy. 

“Come, old man!” said the sheriff. 
“Come in here an’ set down, an’ sorter 
straighten out, an’ tell me what in hell 
ailed ye to come bangin’ on the jail door 
with a weepon called a shootin’-iron till 
you git yourself arrested for crim’nal 
offense. Surely, surely, you have got 
some reason in you.” 

He flung open a door close at hand, 
and Tubal Cain Sims, his knees trem- 
bling under him, so great was the ner- 
vous reaction in his metamorphosis from 
the masterful accuser to the despairing 
accused, was ushered into a room which 
seemed to him dark despite the glare of 
sunlight that fell broadside half across 
the bare floor from two tall windows, — a 
gaunt and haggard apartment suggestive 
of the intention of the building of which 
it was a part. These windows were not 
grated, but the fleckings of moving clouds 
barred the sunlight on the floor, and the 
mutter of thunder came renewed to the 
ear. The dust lay thick on the table in 
the centre of the room. A lounge cov- 
ered with a startlingly gay quilt was in 
one corner, where Tubal Cain presumed 
the sheriff, in moments of fatigue which 
might be supposed to overpower even his 
stiff military figure in the deep midnight, 
slept with one eye open. A desk in the 
jamb by the fireplace held several bulky 
books, a large inkstand, a bag of fine-cut 


’ 


tobacco, a coarse glass tumbler which had 
nothing in it but a rank smell of a strong 
grade of corn whiskey, and a pipe half 
full of dead ashes, which the sheriff had 
hastily laid aside when summoned to the 
scene of the horrors perpetrated by a for- 
lorn human being in the desperation of 
the fear of still greater horrors to come. 

Tubal Cain Sims’s mind, unaccustomed 
to morbid influences, could not detach 
itself from the idea. Despite his absorp- 
tions on his own account, he followed as 
an independent train of thought futile 
speculations as to where in the building 
this man might be, — close at hand, and 
he felt a nervous thrill at the possible pro- 
pinquity, or in some remote cell and out 
of hearing ; what had he guiltily done, or 
was he falsely accused ; had he been real- 
ly resuscitated, or had the potentialities 
of life merely flickered up like the spu- 
rious quickening of a failing candle be- 
fore the moment of extinction, and was 
he even now, while the officers lingered 
here, dead again, and this time beyond 
recall; or would he not, left to his own 
devices, once more attempt his life? The 
old mountaineer could not forbear. He 
turned to the sheriff with an excited eye. 

“ Ain’t ye “feard he ’ll hang hisself 
again?” he said huskily. 

The officer stared. ‘“ Who?” he in- 
quired, with knitted brow, as if he had 
forgotten the occurrence absolutely ; then 
with renewing recollection, “ You can 
bet your life he won’t.” 

“Why not ?” asked Sims, the clatter 
of his boots on the bare floor silent as he 
stopped short. 

The deputy gave a fleering laugh, end- 
ing in a “ki-yi” of the extremity of 
derision. He had flung himself into a 
chair, and, with his elbows on the table, 
looked up with a scornful grin at Tubal 
Cain Sims, who seemed to entertain so- 
licitude as to the capacities for manage- 
ment and discipline of Enott Blake, fa- 
mous as the veriest martinet of a drill- 
sergeant years before he ever saw the 
inside of Kildeer County jail. 
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This absurd officiousness, however, 
met with more leniency from the high 
sheriff. Whether it was that, from his 
steady diet of commendation, his vanity 
could afford to dispense with such poor 
crumbs as Tubal Cain Sims might have 
it in his power to offer, or whether he 
was desirous of the emollient effects of 
indulgence to loosen his visitor’s tongue, 
he apparently took no heed of this breach 
of the proprieties. 

“ He’s all right now. You need n’t 
have no anxiety ’bout him,” he said, as if 
it were a matter of course to be brought 
to book in this way. 

“* He can’t hurt himself nor any one 
else now,” echoed the deputy, taking his 
cue. 

Sims turned from one to the other in- 
quiringly. 

“ Got him in a cage,” said the sheriff 
grimly. 

For one moment Tubal Cain Sims si- 
lently cursed his curiosity that had elicit- 
ed this fact for his knowledge and pro- 
vision for future nightmares. It was of 
the order of things that sets the natural 
impulses of humanity and sympathy ad- 
verse to all the necessities of law and 
justice. He stared at the two officers, 
his gorge rising against them as mon- 
sters. Perhaps only his weapon, empty 
in the deputy’s pistol-pocket, persuaded 
his apparent acquiescence. 

“Good Lord!” he gasped, “that’s 
powerful tur’ble, — powerful tur’ble! ” 

The sheriff was no mind-reader. He 
deemed that the allusion applied to the 
unjudicial hanging. 

“Not so very,” he said, seating him- 
self in a splint-bottomed chair, and ele- 
vating his boots to the topmost bar of the 
rusty, fireless grate. “’Tain’t nigh so 
bad as havin’ ’em fire the jail,” he added 
gloomily. “They have played that joke 
on me five times. All this part o’ the 
buildin’ is new. Burnt spang down the 
last time we had a fire.” 

“Take a chair, sir, take a chair,” said 
the conformable deputy, perceiving that 
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politeness had come to be the order of 
the day. 

Tubal Sims, almost paralyzed by the 
number and character of the new im- 
pressions crowded upon his unaccustomed 
old brain, still stood staring from one to 
the other, his sunburned, grooved, lank- 
jawed face showing a sharp contrast with 
his shock of tow hair, which, having been 
yellow and growing partially gray, ap- 
peared to have reverted to the lighter 
tint that it had affected when he came 
into the world. His hat was perched on 
the back of his head, and now and then 
he reached up to readjust it there ; some 
subtle connection surely exists between 
the hat of a man and his brain, some 
obscure ganglion, for never does embar- 
rassment beset the latter but the solicit- 
ous hand travels straight to the outer in- 
tegument. His creased boot-legs moved 
slowly forward with the jeans - clothed 
continuations above them. He doubtful- 
ly seized on the back of a chair, and, still 
gazing from one to the other of his com- 
panions, deposited himself with exagger- 
ated caution on the stanch wooden seat 
as if he half expected it to collapse be- 
neath him. 

“ Now,” said the sheriff smoothly, 
“you are a sensible man, I know, an’ I 
wish you well.” 

“How ’bout that thar pistol?” said 
Tubal Cain Sims, instantly presuming 
upon this expression of amity. 

“T didn’t make that law,” said Enott 
Blake testily. “But I’m here to en- 
force it, and you ll find that I know my 
duty an’ will do it.” 

Tubal Sims relapsed into his friend- 
less despair. And once more the deputy 
essayed a new device. 

He turned his round, red, freckled, 
good-natured face full upon the visitor 
across the table, and, pushing back his 
black hat from the blond tendrils that 
overhung his forehead like an overgrown 
infant’s, he said, fixing a grave blue eye 
upon Tubal Sims, “ You came here to tell 
us about some crime you ’ve s’picioned.” 
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The sheriff plucked up his faculties as 
if an inspiration had smitten him. ‘ You 
were going to give us the names an’ fac’s 
as far as you knew or they had devel- 
oped,” he followed hard on the heels of 
the pioneering deputy. 

* You caved after you got here, ’cause 
you wished the man no harm, and the 
sight o’ the jail sorter staggered you,” 
pursued the subordinate. 

* But you had some personal motive,” 
interjected the sheriff, suddenly solicit- 
ous for the verisimilitude of the sketch 
of the interior workings of Tubal Cain’s 
astounded intellect. “It has to be a 
mighty plain, open case, with no s’picion 
"bout it, when information ain’t got some 
personal motive, — justifiable, maybe, 
and without direct malice, but personal 
motive.” 

Tubal Cain Sims’s head turned from 
one to the other with a pivotal action 
which was less suggestive of muscles than 
of machinery. His eyes were starting 
from beneath his shaggy, overhanging 
eyebrows. His lower jaw had dropped. 
Thus dangled before him, his own iden- 
tity was as recognizable to him as to 
their divination. If he had had time to 
think, there might have seemed some- 
thing uncanny in this facile meddling 
with the secrets of his inner conscious- 
ness, hardly so plain to his own progno- 
sis as in their exposition, but moment by 
moment he was hurried on. 

“Your personal motive in giving this 
information,” continued the deputy, “ is 
because you are afraid of the man.” 

“Not for myse’f,” blurted out Tubal 
Sims. ‘“ Before Gawd, I’ll swear, not for 
myse’f.” He was all unaware of an im- 
pending disclosure of the facts that he 
had resolved to hide, since all the horrors 
of the jail, the true, visible presentment 
of the abstract idea of imprisonment, had 
burst upon his shuddering realization. 
He had forgotten his caution. His ob- 
stinate reticence relaxed. All the man- 
hood within him roused to the alarum of 
the possibility that these officers should 
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impute to him fear of any man for his 
own sake. He lifted a trembling, stiff- 
ened old hand with a deprecatory ges- 
ture. “ Jes’ one — jes’ one darter!” He 
lowered his voice in expostulation. 

“One daughter!” echoed the sheriff 
in surprise. 

“Gittin’ interestin’,” 
flippant deputy. 


murmured the 


“ Aw’ this hyar man wants ter marry 
her, an’ she is willin’ ter marry him, an’ 
—an’ he spoke of runnin’ away.” Tu- 
bal Cain Sims brought this enormity out 
with a sudden dilation of the eyes irre- 
sistible to the impudent deputy. 

* Powerful painful to the survivors!” 
he snorted in a choking chuckle, “ but 
not even a misdemeanor agin the law o’ 
the land.” 

The sheriff's countenance changed. 
Not that he apprehended any cause for 
mirth, for it might be safely said that he 
had not laughed at a joke for the past 
six years, and it would have been a mat- 
ter of some interest to know how he ap- 
praised the cachinnation habitually going 
on all around about him, and which he 
was temperamentally debarred from shar- 
ing. His face merely took on a perplexed 
and keenly inquisitive expression as he 
bent his brow as to a worthy mystery. 

“You know a man can’t be arrested 
for runnin’ away with a young woman an’ 
marryin’ her,” he expostulated. ‘“ You 
ain’t such a fool as to think you can take 
the law to him to prevent that.” 

There are few people in this world who 
do not arrogate to themselves special 
mental supremacy. Folly is like unto the 
jewel in the forehead of the toad in that 
the creature thus endowed is unaware of 
its possession. Tubal Cain Sims had per- 
ceived subacutely the acumen of both the 
officers, and was emulous of demonstrat- 
ing his own intellectual gifts. The word 
“fool” is a lash that stings, and, smart- 
ing, he protested : — 

“The law would purvent it mighty 
quick by not waitin’ fur him, ef he hed 
commit crimes.” 
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“What ’d he ever do?’ demanded the 
sheriff incredulously. And the deputy 
sat very still and silent. 

Now, the peculiarity of being literal- 
minded has special reference to exoteric 
phenomena introduced for mental con- 
templation, but is easily coexistent with 
the evolution of an esoteric train of ideas, 
the complication of which is nullified by 
familiarity incident to their production. 
The sheriff was a plain man, a serious- 
minded man, who could not see a joke 
when it was before his nose; so literal- 
minded a man that because he never per- 
ceived the latent scheme of another, he 
himself was never suspected of scheming. 

“ What ’d he ever do?” he repeated, 
and it did not occur to Tubal Cain Sims 
that he had not yet mentioned the jug- 
gler’s name, nor so much as suggested 
his own or the locality whence he came. 

“T ain’t keerin’ ter know whut he 
done!” he asseverated, led on by the 
non-compliant look of the other. “ I know 
he done somewhut; an’ Phemie ain’t 
goin’ ter be ‘lowed ter marry no evil-doer 
an’ crim’nal agin the law.” 

The pause that ensued was suffered to 
continue, while the thunder rolled anew, 
and the dashing of the water of the surly 
black creek at the foot of the hill came 
to their ears. The sunshine on the floor 
faded out suddenly and all at once, 
and the murky gray light was devoid of 
any lingering shimmer. If the deputy 
breathed, he did not hear the heaving 
of his own chest, so still he was. 

The sheriff, having allowed in vain a 
goodly margin for continuance, went on 
abruptly : “‘ That ’s the way you fellows, 
with no sense of the obligations of the 
law, carry on. You have got no informa- 
tion to give. You have got some per- 
sonal motive, an’ that’s the way to get 
an officer into trouble, false arrests an’ 
charges of stirrin’ up of strife an’ such 
like, an’ it’s personal motive always. 
I'll bet this man o’ yourn ain’t commit- 
ted no crime,” and he turned his calm 
gray eyes on Tubal Cain Sims, seated in 
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the midst of his consciousness of a fool 
errand to the great county town. Morti- 
fied pride surged to his face in a scarlet 
flood, and vehement argument rose to his 
lips. 

“Why can’t he sleep quiet nights in 
his bed, then?” he retorted. ‘“ Why do 
he holler out so pitiful, fit ter split yer 
heart, in his sleep, ‘ What canI do? For 
his life! —his life!—his life! Oh, 
what can I do — for his life ! — his life! 
— his life!’?” 

The wind came surging against the 
windows with a sudden burst of fury, 
and the sashes rattled in their casings. 
As the gust passed to the different an- 
gles of the house, the sound of other 
shaking casements came from the rooms 
above and across the hall, dulled with the 
distance, till a single remote vibration of 
glass and wood told that even in the 
furthest cells the inmates of this drear 
place might share the gloomy influences 
of the storm, though fair weather meant 
little to them, and naught the sweet o’ 
the year. A yellow flash, swift and sin- 
ister, illumined the dull, gray room, that 
reverted instantly into its gloom, and, as 
if the lightning were resolved into rain, 
the panes showed a fusillade of the hur- 
tling drops, and then their dusty, cob- 
webbed surfaces were streaked with cours- 
ing rivulets mingling together here and 
there as they ran. 

The sheriff sat silently awaiting further 
disclosures, his eyes on the window, his 
guarded thoughts elsewhere. ‘The same 
words every night?” he asked at last. 

“The same words every night,” re- 
peated Tubal Cain reluctantly, as if mak- 
ing an admission. 

“Oh, you can’t arrest a man for talk- 
ing in his sleep,” put in the deputy, with 
the air of flouting the whole revelation 
as a triviality ; and he yawned with much 
verisimilitude, showing a very red mouth 
inside and two rows of stanch white 
teeth. 

“T ain’t sech a fool ez that, Mr. 
Dep’ty,” snarled Tubal Sims raucously ; 
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“but puttin’ sech ez that tergether with 
a pale face an’ blue circles round the 
eyes, in the mornin’, o’ the stronges’, 
finest- built, heartiest young rooster I 
ever seen in my life, — he could fling 
you or the sher’ff from hyar clean acrost 
that creek, — an’ layin’ on the ruver- 
bank day arter day fishin’ with no bait 
on his hook ” — 

“What ’d he catch?” queried the 
deputy, affecting anxious eagerness. 

* All he expected, I reckon,” retorted 
Sims. “ A-layin’ thar, with his hat over 
his eyes, week arter week; an’ his eyes 
looked ez tormented ez —ez a deer I 
shot wunst ez could n’t git up ter run 
an’ could n’t hurry up an’ die in time, 
an’ jes’ laid thar an’ watched me an’ 
the dogs come up. An’ this man’s eyes 
looked jes’ like that deer’s, — an’ I 
never let the dogs worry him, but jes’ 
whipped out my knife an’ cut his throat.” 

The deputy’s eyes widened with pre- 
tended horror. He snatched a pair of 
handcuffs from the. drawer at the side 
of the table, and, rising, exclaimed dra- 
matically, “ You say, in cold blood, you 
whipped out your knife and cut the 
man’s throat!” 

“Ye think ye air powerful smart, 
Mr. Dep’ty,”’ sneered Sims, out of coun- 
tenance, nevertheless. “ But thar ain’t 
much credit in baitin’ an’ badgerin’ a 
man old enough ter be yer father,” re- 
membering the sherifi’s rebuke on this 
score, and imputing to him a veneration 
for the aged. 

“Yes, stop that monkeyin’, Jeemes,” 
Blake solemnly admonished his junior. 
Then, after silently eying the rain still 
turbulently dashing against the windows, 
he said reflectively, “ Don’t ye think, Mr. 
— Mr. — I disremember your name ?”’ 

“Sims, — Tubal Cain Sims,” replied 
the owner of that appellation. 

“Oh yes; Mr. Sims. Don’t you think 
the feller ’s jest a leetle lazy? There’s 
no law against laziness, though it needs 
legislation, being a deal more like the 
tap-root of evil than what money is, — 
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though I don’t set up my views against 
the Good Book.” 

**’Pears like ’t warn’t laziness, which 
may be a sin, but makes men fat, an’ ez 
long ez the pot holds out ter bile, happy. 
This man warn’t happy nor fat, an’ he 
looked like the devils hed thar 
with him.” 

‘Where did he come from, and what’s 
his name?” 

“He ‘lowed, one day, from Happy 
Valley, but he did n’t know where Hap- 
py Valley war. An’ he talks like a town 
man, an’ reads a power, an’ tells tales ez 
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Phemie say air out o’ books; an’ he gin 
a show ” — 
“ A show 
“A juggling show,” pursued Tubal 
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the sheriff interrupted. 


Sims, in better feather since they no 
longer dissimulated their absorption in 
these details. “ He calls hisse’f a juggler, 
though his name is John Leonard.” 

“What ’s he live on ?”’ demanded the 
sheriff. 

“The money he made at his show. 
He ’lowed ter gin more, but the church 
folks gin it out he war in league with 
Satan, an’ threated ter dump him in the 
ruver, so he quit jugglin’.” 

The deputy with difficulty repressed a 
guffaw, but asked, with a keen curiosity, 
“ Was it a pretty good show?” 

“Ye never seen nuthin’ like it in yer 
life. He jes’” 

“ What sort of lookin’ man 
interrupted the sheriff. 
at the deputy, who unobtrusively began 


is he?” 
He cast a glance 


to busy himself with pen, ink, and paper 
where he sat, and was presently scrib- 
bling briskly as Tubal Cain Sims sought 
to describe the stranger. 

“He looks some like a mountain feller 
now,” he said. ‘He paid my wife ter 
make him some clothes; but shucks! ” 
his eye kindling with the glow of discur- 
sive reminiscence, ‘the clothes he kem 
thar in war a sight fur the jay-birds, 
—leetle tight pants ez kem down no 
furder ’n that, an’ long stockin’s like a 
gal’s, an’ no mo’ ’shamed of ’em’n I 
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am o’ my coat-collar; a striped black- 
an’-red coat he hed on, an’ long, p’inted 
reddish shoes.” He paused to laugh, 
while a glance of fiery excitement and 
significance shot from the eyes of one 
officer into those of the other. 

Far better than Tubal Sims they knew 
how to place the wearer of this sophisti- 
cated costume. For although their bail- 
iwick was the compass of the county, 
their official duties carried them oceca- 
sionally to neighboring cities and their 
suburbs ; and while rolling so rapidly 
was not conducive to gathering moss for 
their own embellishment, it afforded op- 
portunity for observation not altogether 
thrown away. This man was out of 
place, — a wanderer, evidently ; but whe- 
ther a fugitive from justice remained to 
be proved. 

And while Tubal Cain Sims talked 
convulsively on, hardly realizing whither 
his reminiscence led, the expert penman 
was quietly noting down all the traits of 
description of poor Lucien Royce, — his 
height, his weight, his size, the color of 
his hair and eyes, the quality of his 
complexion, the method of his enuncia- 
tion, and the polish of his manner, — all 
in the due and accepted form of adver- 
tisement for criminals, minus the allur- 
ing sum offered for their apprehension 
by the governor of the State. 

Tubal Cain Sims did not note the 
cessation of the scraping of the pen, but 
the sheriff did, and it was within a few 
moments that he said, ‘“‘ Well, Mr. Sims, 
this offers no ground for arrestin’ .the 
man. But I’ll give you a piece of ad- 
vice, — don’t let him know of your er- 
rand here, or he ’ll take French leave 
of you and take the girl with him. I 
can’t arrest him for you ” — 

“ Courtin’ ’s the inalienable right of 
man, and, in leap year, of woman too,” 
sputtered the deputy, with his pen in his 
mouth and his laugh crowding it. 
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“But you had better keep a strict 
watch on him for a while,” continued 
the sheriff; ‘and as I have some busi- 
ness up that way, I may come over. 
But keep that close, or you'll lose your 
daughter, — just one daughter.”’ 

“ One darter,”’ echoed Tubal Sims, his 
eyes absorbed and docile as he followed 
the crafty officer’s speech. 

“Say nothin’ to nobody, and I'll see 
you before long.” Then suddenly leav- 
ing the subject, with a briskening style 
he turned to the deputy. “Jeemes, take 
Mr. Sims before a magistrate, — Squair 
Purdy, I’d recommend, — on a charge 
of carrying weepons with the intent o’ 
goin’ armed. Let him know, though, 
Mr. Sims, ’t was in ignorance of the law, 
and a-travelin’. Remind him that the 
code says the statute is to be liberally 
construed. And remember that Jeemes 
can’t swear that old army pistol was 
concealed on no account. I don’t b’lieve 
Jeemes kin make out a case agin ye. 
Squair Purdy is mighty lenient.” 

*¢ Ain’t you-uns goin’ ?” quavered Mr. 
Sims, distrusting the tender mercies of 
the facetious James. 

“No, sir,” replied the sheriff, now far 
away in the contemplation of other mat- 
ters. ‘ Jeemes, go to the telephone and 
ring up the cap’n in Knoxville. I want 
to speak to him.” 

It only seemed a great babbling of a 
little bell in the grim twilight of the hall 
of the jail as James piloted Tubal Cain 
Sims out of the door which had so ob- 
durately closed on him. And how should 
his ignorance conceive that within three 
minutes the chief of police in Knoxville 
was listening to the description of poor 
Lucien Royce, given by the sheriff of Kil- 
deer County, and trying for his life to 
reconcile its dissimilarities with the phy- 
sical traits of various missing malefactors 
sadly wanted by the police in divers lo- 
calities ? 

Charles Egbert Craddock. 
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VIL. 
KANSAS AND JOHN BROWN. 


Comrne into Boston Harbor in Sep- 
tember, 1856, after a long and stormy 
passage in a sailing vessel from the 
island of Fayal, the passengers, of whom 
I was one, awaited with eager interest 
the arrival of the pilot. He proved to 
be one of the most stolid and reticent 
of his tribe, as impenetrable to our cu- 
riosity as were his own canvas garments 
to raindrops. At last, as if to shake us 
off, he tugged from some remote pocket 
a torn fragment of a daily newspaper, 
large enough to set before our eyes at a 
glance the momentous news of the as- 
sault on Charles Sumner in the United 
States Senate, and of the blockading of 
the Missouri River against Free State 
emigrants. Arrived on shore, my im- 
mediate party went at once to Worces- 
ter ; and the public meeting held by my 
friends to weleome me back became also 
a summons to call out volunteer emi- 
grants for Kansas. Worcester had been 
thoroughly wakened to the needs of the 
new Territory through the formation of 
the Emigrant Aid Society, which had 
done much good by directing public at- 
tention to the opportunities offered by 
Kansas, though the enterprise had al- 
ready lost some momentum by the obvi- 
ous limitations of its method of “ organ- 
ized emigration.” It had been shown 
that it was easy to get people to go to- 
gether to a new colony, but hard to keep 
them united after they got there, since 
they could not readily escape the Amer- 
ican impulse to disregard organization 
and go to work, each for himself ; this 
desire being as promptly visible in the 
leaders as in anybody else. Moreover, it 
seemed necessary to arm any party of 
colonists more openly and thoroughly 


than had been the policy of the Emi- 
grant Aid Society ; and so a new move- 
ment became needful. A committee was 
appointed, of which I was secretary, with 
a view to sending a series of parties from 
Worcester ; and of these we in the end 
furnished three. 

First, however, I was sent to St. Louis 
to meet a party of Massachusetts emi- 
grants, under Dr. Calvin Cutter, who 
had been turned back from the river by 
the Missourians, or “ Border Ruffians,”’ 
as they had then begun to be called. I 
was charged with funds to meet the ne- 
cessities of this body, and was also to re- 
port on the practicability of either break- 
ing the river blockade or flanking it. A 
little inquiry served to show that only 
the latter method would as yet be avail- 
able. Events moved rapidly ; a national 
committee was soon formed, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and it was decided 
to send all future emigrants across Iowa 
and Nebraska, fighting their way, if 
necessary, into Kansas. Our three par- 
ties, accordingly, went by that route; the 
men being provided with rifles, revolvers, 
and camp equipage. Two of these par- 
ties made their rendezvous in Worcester, 
one under command of my friend Stow- 
ell; the third party was formed largely 
of Maine lumbermen, recruited in a body 
for the service. I never saw thirty men 
of finer physique, as they strode through 
Boston in their red shirts and rough 
trousers to meet us at the Emigrant Aid 
Society rooms, which had been kindly 
lent us for the purpose. The rest of the 
men came to us singly, from all over New 
England, some of the best being from 
Vermont, including William Thompson, 
afterwards John Brown’s son - in-law, 
killed at Harper’s Ferry. I have never 
ceased to regret that all the correspond- 
ence relating to these companies, though 
most carefully preserved for years, was 
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finally lost through a casualty, and they 
must go forever unrecorded ; but it was 
all really a rehearsal in advance of 
the great enlistments of the Civil War. 
The men were personally of as high a 
grade as the later recruits, perhaps even 
higher; they were of course mostly un- 
disciplined, and those who had known 
something of military service —as in 
the Mexican War, for instance — were 
usually the hardest to manage, save and 
except the stalwart lumbermen, who were 
from the beginning a thorn in the flesh 
to the worthy Orthodox Congregational 
clergyman whom it became necessary to 
put in charge of this final party of emi- 
grants. He wrote back to me that if I 
had any lingering doubts of the doctrine 
of total depravity, I had better organize 
another party of Maine lumbermen and 
pilot them to Kansas. Sympathy was 
certainly due to him; and yet I should 
have liked to try the experiment. 

Being appointed as an agent of the 
National Kansas Committee, I went out 
in September, 1856, to meet and direct 
this very party, and others — including 
several hundred men — which had been 
collected on the Nebraska border. The 
events of the six weeks following were 
described by me in a series of letters, 
signed “ Worcester,” in the New York 
Tribune, and later collected in a pam- 
phlet entitled A Ride through Kansas. 
It was a period when history was being 
made very rapidly, —a period which saw 
a policy of active oppression at last put 
down and defeated, although backed by 
the action or sustained by the vacillation 
of the national government. The essen- 
tial difference between the Northern and 
the Southern forces in Kansas at that 
period was that the Northern men went 
as bona fide settlers, and the Southerners 
mainly to break up elections and so make 
it a Slave Territory. Every member of 
our Worcester parties signed a pledge to 
settle in Kansas, and nearly all kept it. 
On the other hand, the parties from South 
Carolina and Virginia, whom I after- 
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wards encountered, had gone there sim- 
ply on a lark, meaning to return home 
when it was over, as they freely admitted. 
This difference of material, rather than 
any superiority of organization, was what 
finally gave Kansas to freedom. 

The end of Western railway commu- 
nication was then Iowa City, in Iowa, 
and those who would reach Kansas had 
six hundred miles farther to walk or 
ride. I myself rode across Iowa for four 
days and nights on the top of a stage- 
coach, in the path of my emigrants, — 
watching the sun go down blazing, and 
sometimes pear-shaped, over the prairie 
horizon, just as it goes down beyond the 
ocean, and then seeing it rise in the 
same way. When the stage at last 
rolled me into Nebraska City, it seemed 
as if I had crossed the continent. The 
village bearing this sonorous name had 
been known as Council Bluffs until with- 
in a short time, and in my school geogra- 
phy had figured as the very outpost of 
the nation. Once arrived there, I felt 
as bewildered as a little boy on the Ca- 
nadian railway who, when the conduc- 
tor announced the small village called 
London, waked from a doze and ex- 
claimed in my hearing, “ Do we really 
pass through London, that great city ?” 
One of the first needful duties was to 
visit our party of lumbermen and re- 
store peace, if possible, between them 
and their officers. For this purpose I 
made my first stump speech, in a literal 
sense, standing on a simple pedestal of 
that description, and reasoning with the 
mutineers to the best of my ability. 
They had behaved so like grown-up chil- 
dren that I fear my discourse was some- 
what in the line adopted in later years 
by a brilliant woman of my acquaintance, 
whose son had got into a college diffi- 
culty. I asked her, “ Did you talk the 
matter over with him?” “Certainly,” 
she said eagerly. ‘“ I reasoned with him. 
I said to him, ‘ L » you are a great 
fool!’” It was not necessary to be 
quite so plain-spoken in this case ; and as 
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I was fortified by the fact of having all 
their means of subsistence in a money- 
belt about my waist, the advantage was 
clearly on my side, and some order was 
finally brought out of chaos. 

Soon after arriving I had to drive from 
Nebraska City to Tabor, over about twen- 
ty miles of debatable ground, absolutely 
alone, on an errand. It had been swept 
by the hostile parties of both factions ; 
there was no more law than in the 
Scottish Highlands; every swell of the 
rolling prairie offered a possible surprise, 
and I had some of the stirring sensa- 
tions of a moss-trooper. Never before 
in my life had I been, distinctively and 
unequivocally, outside of the world of 
human law ; it had been ready to protect 
me, even when I disobeyed it. Here it 
had ceased to exist ; my Sharp’s rifle, my 
revolvers, — or, these failing, my own 
ingenuity and ready wit, — were all the 
protection I had. It was a delightful 
sensation ; I could quote to myself from 
Browning’s magnificent soliloquy in Co- 
lombe’s Birthday : — 


“When is man strong until he feels alone ? ” 


and there came to mind some thrilling 
passages from Mackay’s Ballads of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads or from the 


Jacobite Minstrelsy. On this very track 
a carrier had been waylaid and killed 
by the Missourians only a few days be- 
fore. The clear air, the fresh breeze, gave 
an invigorating delight, impaired by no- 
thing but the yellow and muddy streams 
of that region, which seemed to my New 
England eye such a poor accompani- 
ment for the land of the free. Tabor 
itself was then known far and wide as 
a Free State town from the warm sym- 
pathy of its people for the struggles of 
their neighbors, and I met there with the 
heartiest encouragement, and had an es- 
cort back. 

The tavern where I lodged in Ne- 
braska City was miserable enough ; the 
beds being fearfully dirty, the food in- 
digestible, and the table eagerly beset by 
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three successive relays of men. One daya 
commotion took place in the street : peo- 
ple ran out to the doors ; and some thir- 
ty rough-riders came cantering up to the 
hostelry. They might have been border 
raiders, for all appearance of cavalry or- 
der: some rode horses, some mules ; some 
had bridles, others had lariats of rope ; 
one man had on aslight semblance of uni- 
form, and seemed a sort of lieutenant. 
The leader was a thin man of middle 
age, in a gray woolen shirt, with keen 
eyes, smooth tongue, and a suggestion of 
courteous and even fascinating manners ; 
a sort of Prince Rupert of humbler grade. 
This was the then celebrated Jim Lane, 
afterwards Senator James H. Lane, of 
the United States Congress ; at this time 
calling himself only ‘“ Major-General 
commanding the Free State Forces of 
Kansas.”” He was now retreating from 
the Territory with his men, in deference 
to the orders of the new United States 
governor, Geary, who was making an at- 
tempt, more or less serious, to clear Kan- 
sas of all armed bands. Lane stopped 
two days in Nebraska City, and I did 
something towards renewing the clothing 
of his band. He made a speech to the 
citizens of the town, — they being then 
half balanced between anti-slavery and 
pro-slavery sympathies, — and I have 
seldom heard eloquence more thrilling, 
more tactful, better adjusted to the occa- 
sion. Mr. R. W. Emerson, I remember, 
was much impressed by a report of this 
speech as sent by me to some Boston 
newspaper. Lane went with me, I think, 
to see our emigrants, encamped near by ; 
gave me some capital suggestions as to 
our march into the Territory; and ended 
by handing me a bit of crumpled paper, 
appointing me a member of his staff with 
the rank of brigadier-general. 

As I rode out of Nebraska City on 
the march, next day, my companion, 
Samuel F. Tappan, riding at my side, 
took occasion to exhibit casually a similar 
bit of paper in his own possession ; and 
we thus found that the Kansas guerrilla 
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leader carried out the habit of partisan 
chiefs in all history, who have usually 
made up in titles and honors what they 
could not bestow in actual emoluments. 
After this discovery Tappan and I rode 
on in conscious inward importance, a 
sort of dignity & deux, yet not knowing 
but that at any moment some third 
brigadier-general might cross our path. 
We accompanied and partially directed 
the march of about a hundred and sixty 
men, with some twenty women and chil- 
dren. There were twenty-eight wagons, 
all but eight being drawn by horses. 
The nightly tents made quite an im- 
posing encampment; while some of the 
men fed and watered the stock, others 
brought wood from far and near, others 
cleaned their rifles, others prepared the 
wagons for sleeping; the cooks fried pork 
and made bread; women with their ba- 
bies sat round the fire; and a saddler 
brought out his board and leather every 
night and made belts and holsters for 
the emigrants. Each man kept watch for 
an hour, striding in thick boots through 
the prairie grass heavy with frost. Dan- 
ger had always to be guarded against, 
though we were never actually attacked ; 
and while we went towards Kansas, we 
met armed parties day after day fleeing 
from it, hopeless of peace. When at last 
we reached the Kansas River, we found 
on its muddy banks nineteen wagons with 
emigrants, retreating with heavy hearts 
from the land of promise so eagerly 
sought two years before. ‘The Missou- 
rians could not conquer us,” they said, 
“but Governor Geary has.” 

On my first morning in Lawrence, 
Kansas, I waked before daybreak, and 
looking out saw the house surrounded 
by dragoons, each sitting silent on his 
horse. This again was a new experience 
in those ante-bellum days. A party of 
a hundred and fifty of these men had 
been sent to intercept us, we learned, 
under the command of Colonel Preston 
and Captain Walker of the United States 
Army ; the latter, luckily, being an old 
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acquaintance of my own. As a result, 
I went with Charles Robinson, the Free 
State governor, and James Redpath for a 
half-amicable, half-compulsory interview 
with the actual governor, Geary; and we 
parted, leaving everything undecided, — 
indeed, nothing ever seemed to be decid- 
ed in Kansas; the whole destiny of the 
Territory was one of drifting, until it 
finally drifted into freedom. Yet in view 
of the fact that certain rifles which we 
had brought, and which had been left 
at Tabor, Iowa, for future emergencies, 
were the same weapons which ultimately 
armed John Brown and his men at Har- 
per’s Ferry, it is plain that neither Gov- 
ernor Geary’s solicitude nor the military 
expedition of Colonel Preston was at all 
misplaced. 

I formed that day a very unfavora- 
ble impression of Governor Geary, and 
a favorable one of Governor Robinson, 
and lived to modify both opinions. The 
former, though vacillating in Kansas, 
did himself great credit afterwards in 
the Civil War ; while the latter did him- 
self very little credit in Kansas politics, 
whose bitter hostilities and narrow vin- 
dictiveness he was the first to foster. 
Jealousy of the influence of Brown, 
Lane, and Montgomery led him in later 
years to be chiefly responsible for that 
curious myth concerning the Kansas con- 
flict which has wholly taken possession 
of many minds, and has completely per- 
verted the history of that State written 
by Professor Spring, — a theory to the 
effect that there existed from the begin- 
ning among the Free State people two 
well-defined parties, the one wishing to 
carry its ends by war, the other by 
peace. As a matter of fact there was 
no such division. In regard to the most 
extreme act of John Brown’s Kansas 
career, the so-called “‘ Pottawatomie mas- 
sacre” of May 24, 1856, I can testify 
that in September of that year there 
appeared to be but one way of thinking 
among the Kansas Free State men, this 
being precisely the fact pointed out by 
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Colonel William A. Phillips in his Con- 
quest of Kansas, which is altogether the 
best and fairest book upon the confused 
history of that time and place. I heard 
of no one who did not approve of the 
act, and its beneficial effects were univer- 
sally asserted; Governor Robinson him- 
self fully indorsing it to me, and main- 
taining, like the rest, that it had given 
an immediate check to the armed aggres- 
sions of the Missourians. It is certain 
that at a public meeting held at Law- 
rence, Kansas, three years later (Decem- 
ber15, 1859), Robinson supported resolu- 
tions saying that the act was done “from 
sad necessity; ” that on August 30, 1877, 
at the unveiling of Brown’s monument 
at Osawatomie, he compared Brown to 
Jesus Christ; and that on February 5, 
1878, he wrote in a letter to James 
Hanway, “I never had much doubt that 
Captain Brown was the author of the 
blow at Pottawatomie, for the reason 
that he was the only man who compre- 
hended the situation and saw the abso- 
lute necessity of some such blow and 
had the nerve to strike it.” Personal- 
ly, I have never fully reconciled myself 
to this vindication of “the blow;” but 
that Charles Robinson, after justifying it 
for nearly thirty years, and after the 
fighting men of the Territory (Brown, 
Lane, Montgomery) were dead, should 
have begun to pose as a non-resistant, 
and should later have spoken of “the 
punishment due Brown for his crimes in 
Kansas,” — this appears to me to have 
been either simply disgraceful, or else 
the product of a disordered mind. 

The people in Lawrence had been 
passing through a variety of scenes of 
danger and discomfort before the arrival 
of our party; and though the Missouri 
attacks had practically ceased, their ef- 
fects remained in the form of general 
poverty and of privations as to food, 
especially as regarded breadstufis. The 
hotel and Governor Robinson’s house had 
been burned, as well as many mills and 
bridges; some of the best citizens were 
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in jail as prisoners of state, and their 
families were really suffering. 


When I 
visited these prisoners at Lecompton, one 
man reported to me that he had left 
six children at home, all ill, and his 
wife accidentally away and unable to get 
back; but he supposed that “some of 
the neighbors would look after them.” 
Another had in his arms his crying 
baby, said to be the first child born in 
Lawrence, and named after the settle- 
ment. Such imprisonment was the lot 
of more than a hundred of the Free 
State men. In the more rural regions 
— thougl: everything in Kansas was then 
rural, but treeless —there was a per- 
petual guerrilla warfare going on in a 
vague and desultory way; and the par- 
ties were so far defined that their la- 
bels attached even to dumb animals, and 
people spoke of an anti-slavery colt or 
a pro-slavery cow. Several of us visit- 
ed, near Blanton’s Bridge. the ruins of 
a large mill, built by a Pennsylvanian 
named Straub. We met there his daugh- 
ter, who was a noble -looking girl of 
twenty, but rather needlessly defiant in 
manner, as we thought, till at last she 
said frankly, “ Why, I thought you were 
Missourians, and I was resolved that 
you should hear the truth.” We being 
three to one, this attitude was certainly 
plucky ; but I heard later that this girl 
had walked alone into the midst of the 
Missourians, while the mill was burn- 
ing, and had called on one of them to 
give up her favorite horse which he had 
taken. This she did with such spirit 
that his comrades compelled him to dis- 
mount and surrender it. She mounted 
it and was riding away, when the man 
followed and attempted to get the halter 
from her hand; she held on; he took his 
bowie - knife and threatened to cut her 
hand off ; she dared him to do it ; he cut 
the rope close to her hand and got con- 
trol of the horse. She slipped off, de- 
feated ; but presently two of the fellow’s 
companions rode up and gave her the 
horse once more. It was a time when 
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a horse was worth more than a life in 
Kansas, and we can estimate the com- 
pleteness of the triumph. 

As I had been urged to preach to the 
people of Lawrence, it seemed well to take 
for my text that which was employed by 
the Rev. John Martin on the Sunday af- 
ter he had fought at Bunker Hill: “ Be 
not ye afraid of them; remember the 
Lord, which is great and terrible, and fight 
for your brethren, your sons, and your 
daughters, your wives, and your houses.” 
Riding a few days after to Leavenworth, 
then a “ Border Ruffian ’’ town, to wit- 
ness an election under the auspices of 
that faction, I found myself in a village 
provided with more than fifty liquor 
shops for two thousand inhabitants, while 
the doors of the hotel were almost bar- 
ricaded with whiskey casks. Strangers 
were begged to take a hand in the vot- 
ing, as if it were something to drink; I 
was several times asked to do this, and 
my plea that I was only a traveler was set 
aside as quite irrelevant. Many debat- 
ed on the most available point at which 
to cast their pro-slavery votes — for the 
Free State men denied the validity of the 
election and would not vote at all—as 
coolly as a knot of village shopkeepers 
might debate whether to go to Boston or 
New York for purchases. Once the con- 
versation began to grow rather personal. 
Said one man, just from Lecompton, 
“Tell you what, we ’ve found out one 
thing: there’s a preacher going about 
here preaching polities.” “ Fact?” and 
“Ts that so ?”’ were echoed with virtuous 
indignation on all sides. ‘“That’s so,” 
continued he, “and he fixes it this way: 
first, he has his text and preaches reli- 
gion; then he drops that, and pitches 
into politics ; and then he drops that too, 
and begins about the sufferin’ niggers ” 
(this with ineffable contempt). “ And 
what’s more, he’s here in Leavenworth 
now.” ‘ What’s his name?” exclaimed 
several eagerly. “Just what I don’t 
know,” was the sorrowful reply, “‘ and I 
should n’t know him if I saw him; but 
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he’s here, boys, and in a day or two 
there ‘Il be some gentlemen here that 
know him.” (At my last speech in Law- 
rence I had been warned that three Mis- 
souri spies were present.) “It’s well 
we ‘ve got him here, to take care of him,” 
said one. ‘ Won’t our boys enjoy run- 
ning him out of town?” added another 
affectionately ; while I listened with du- 
bious enjoyment, thinking that I might 
perhaps afford useful information. But 
the “ gentlemen ” did not appear, or else 
were in search of higher game; and I 
was to leave town that night, at any rate, 
for St. Louis. 

I took the steamer Cataract on Octo- 
ber 9, 1856, and went down the river ; 
my chief companions being a large party 
of youths from Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, who had come into the Territory of 
Kansas confessedly to take a hand in the 
election, and also in the fighting, should 
a chance be offered. They were drunken, 
gambling, quarrelsome boys, but other- 
wise affable enough, with the pleasant 
manners and soft accent of the South. 
Nothing could be more naive than their 
confidences. ‘ Don’t you remember,” 
said one, with a sort of tender regret, 
*‘ how when we went up the river we were 
all of us drunk all the time?” ‘So we 
would be now,” replied his friend sadly, 
“only we ain’t got no money.” They 
said that they had been inveigled into 
coming by Atchison and others, on the 
promise of support for a year and fifty 
dollars bonus, but that they had got nei- 
ther, and had barely enough to take them 
to St. Louis. ‘ Let me once get home,” 
said the same youth who made the above 
confession, “and I ’d stay at home, sure. 
It has cost me the price of one good nig- 
ger just for board and liquor, since I left 
home.” Curiously enough, in reading 
a copy of Mrs. Stowe’s Dred, just pub- 
lished, which I had bought in Lawrence, 
I opened soon after on the apt Scriptural 
quotation, “‘ Woe unto them, for they have 
cast lots for my people, . . . and sold 
a girl for wine, that they may drink!” 
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The few Free State men on board were 
naturally not aggressive, although we 
spent a whole day on a sand-bank, a thing 
not conducive to serenity of mind; but 
the steamer which pulled us off had on 
board the secretary of the Kansas State 
Committee, Miles Moore, and there had 
been an effort to lynch him, prevented 
only by Governor Cobb, of Alabama, who 
was on the boat. Renewal of hostilities 
being threatened, I invited Moore on 
board the Cataract at Jefferson City, 
where we lay overnight. He and I bar- 
ricaded ourselves in my stateroom, with 
our revolvers ready, but heard only occa- 
sional threats from outside; there was 
no actual assault. When we reached St. 
Louis, — after more than four days on 
board the steamboat, — and I finally dis- 
charged my revolver and put it away in 
my trunk, there occurred the most curi- 
ous reaction from the feeling with which 
Thad first loaded it. When it fully came 
home to me that all the tonic life of the 
last six weeks was ended, and that thence- 
forward, if any danger impended, the 
proper thing would be to look. meekly 
about for a policeman, it seemed as if all 
the vigor had suddenly gone out of me, 
and a despicable effeminacy had set in. 
I could at that moment perfectly under- 
stand how Rob Roy, wishing to repay a 
debt he owed to the Edinburgh professor, 
offered to take his benefactor’s son back 
into the Highlands “and make a man of 
him.” In twenty-four hours, however, 
civilization reassumed its force, and Kan- 
sas appeared as far off as Culloden. 

After returning home, I kept up for a 
long time an active correspondence with 
some of the leading Kansas men, includ- 
ing Montgomery, Hinton, my old ally 
Martin Stowell, and my associate briga- 
dier, Samuel F. Tappan, afterwards lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the First Colorado Cav- 
alry. Some of these wrote and received 
letters under feigned names, because 
many of the post-offices in the Territory 
were in the hands of pro-slavery men 
who were suspected of tampering with 
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correspondence. I also spoke on Kansas 
matters, by request, before the legisla- 
tures of Massachusetts and Vermont, and 
was nominated by the Worcester Repub- 
licans for the state legislature on the is- 
sue of Kansas sympathy; but declined, 
feeling that I had tested to the last de- 
gree the claim of the Free Church on 
my attention. I was brought much in 
contact with that noble and self-devoted 
man, George Luther Stearns, of Med- 
ford, who gave, first and last, ten thou- 
sand dollars to maintain liberty in the 
new Territory ; and also with Dr. Howe 
and Frank Sanborn, then the leading 
men in the Massachusetts Kansas Com- 
mittee. In looking back on the inevita- 
ble confusion of that period, and the 
strange way in which men who had been 
heroic in danger grew demoralized in 
politics, I have often recalled as true the 
remark made by Sanborn, that it was 
difficult for a man to have much to do 
with the affairs of Kansas, even at long 
range, without developing a crack in his 
brain. 

It will doubtless seem to some readers 
a very natural transition to pass from 
this assertion to the later events which 
brought some of the above-named men 
into intimate relations with Captain John 
Brown. It has never been quite clear 
to me whether I saw him in Kansas or 
not; he was then in hiding, and I re- 
member to have been taken somewhat 
covertly to a house in Lawrence, for an 
interview with a fugitive slave who was 
being sheltered by a white man; and 
though this man’s name, which I have 
forgotten, was certainly not Brown, it 
may have been one of Brown’s aliases. 
My first conscious acquaintance with that 
leader was nearly a year and a half later, 
when I received from him this commu- 
nication, implying, as will be seen, that 
we had met before : — 


Rocuester, N. Y. 2d Feb’y, 1858. 
My pbEAR Sir, —I am here conceal- 
ing my whereabouts for good reasons 
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(as I think) not however from any anx- 
iety about my personal safety. I have 
been told that you are both a true man: 
and a true abolitionist ; “and I partly 
believe,” the whole story. Last fall I 
undertook to raise from $500 to $1000, 
for secret service, and succeeded in get- 
ting $500. I now want to get for the 
perfecting of BY FAR the most important 
undertaking of my whole life; from 
$500 to $800 within the next sixty days. 
I have written Rev. Theodore Parker, 
George L. Stearns and F. B. Sanborn 
Esqrs. on the subject ; but do not know 
as either Mr. Stearns or Mr. Sanborn are 
abolitionists. I suppose they are. Can 
you be induced to opperate at Worces- 
ter and elsewhere during that time to 
raise from anti-slavery men and women 
(or any other parties) some part of that 
amount? I wish to keep it entirely still 
about where I am; and will be greatly 
obliged if you will consider this commu- 
nication strictly confidential: unless it 
may be with such as you are sure will 
feel and act and keep very still. Please 
be so kind as to write N. Hawkins on 
the subject, Care of Wm. I. Watkins, 
Esqr. Rochester, N. Y. Should be most 
happy to meet you again; and talk mat- 
ters more freely. Hope this is my last 
effort in the begging line. 
Very Respectfully your Friend, 
JOHN Brown. 


This ‘oN. 
Brown’s favorite The phrase 
“partly believe’ was a bit of newspa- 
per slang of that period. I wrote in 
return, wishing for farther information, 
and asking if the “ underground rail- 
road ”’ business was what he had in view. 
In a few days came this reply : — 


name, Hawkins,” 


alias. 


was 


RocueEster, N. Y. 12th Feb’y, 1858. 
My DEAR Sir,—I have just read 
your kind letter of the 8th inst., and will 
now say that Rail Road business on a 
somewhat extended scale is the identical 


object for which Iam trying to get means. 
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I have been connected with that business 
as commonly conducted from my boy- 
hood and never let an opportunity slip. 
I have been opperating to some purpose 
the past season ; but I now have a mea- 
sure on foot that I feel swre would awaken 
in you something more than a common 
interest if you could understand it. [have 
just written my friends G. L. Stearns 
and F. B. Sanborn asking them to meet 
me for consultation at Gerrit Smith’s, 
Peterboro’ [N. Y.]. I am very anxious 
to have you come along; certain as I 


feel, that you will never regret having 


been one of the council. I would most 
gladly pay your expenses had I the means 
to spare. Will you come on? 
write as before. 
Your Friend 


Please 
JOHN Brown. 


As I could not go to Peterboro’, he 
made an appointment in Boston, and I 
met him in his room at the American 
House in March, 1858. I saw before 
me a man whose mere appearance and 
bearing refuted in advance some of the 
strange perversions which have found 
their way into many books, and which 
have often wholly missed the type to 
which he belonged. In his thin, worn, 
resolute face there were the signs of a 
fire which might wear him out, and prac- 
tically did so, but nothing of pettiness 
or baseness ; and his talk was calm, per- 
suasive, and coherent. He was simply 
a high-minded, unselfish, belated Cove- 
nanter; a man whom Sir Walter Scott 
might have drawn, but whom such wri- 
ters as Nicolay and Hay, for instance, 
have utterly failed to delineate. To de- 
scribe him in their words as “ clean but 
coarse” is curiously wide of the mark ; 
he had no more of coarseness than was 
to be found in Habakkuk Mucklewrath 
or in George Eliot’s Adam Bede ; he had, 
on the contrary, that religious elevation 
which is itself a kind of refinement, — 
the quality one may see expressed in 
many a venerable Quaker face at yearly 
meeting. Coarseness absolutely repelled 
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him ; he was so strict as to the demeanor 
of his men that his band was always kept 
small, while that of Lane was large; he 
had little humor, and none of the hu- 
morist’s temptation towards questionable 
conversation. Again, to call him “ am- 
‘bitious to irritation,” in the words of 
the same authors, is equally wide of the 
mark. Isaw him afterwards deeply dis- 
appointed and thwarted, and this long 
before his final failure, but never could 
find in him a trace of mere ambition ; 
he lived, as he finally died, absolutely ab- 
sorbed in one idea; and it is as a pure 
enthusiast — fanatic, if you please — that 
he is to be judged. His belief was that 
an all-seeing God had created the Alle- 
ghany Mountains from all eternity as the 
predestined refuge for a body of fugitive 
slaves. He had traversed those moun- 
tains in his youth, as a surveyor, and knew 
points which could be held by a hundred 
men against a thousand; he showed me 
rough charts of some of those localities 
and plans of connected mountain for- 
tresses which he had devised. 

Of grand tactics and strategy Brown 
knew as little as Garibaldi; but he had 
studied guerrilla warfare for himself in 
books, as well as in Europe, and had for 
a preceptor Hugh Forbes, an English- 
man who had been a Garibaldian soldier. 
Brown’s plan was simply to penetrate 
Virginia with a few comrades, to keep 
utterly clear of all attempt to create 
slave insurrection, but to get together 
bands and families of fugitive slaves, 
and then be guided by events. If he 
could establish them permanently in 
those fastnesses, like the Maroons of 
Jamaica and Surinam, so much the bet- 
ter ; if not, he would make a break from 
time to time, and take parties to Can- 
ada, by paths already familiar to him. 
All this he explained to me and others, 
plainly and calmly, and there was no- 
thing in it that we considered either ob- 
jectionable or impracticable ; so that his 
friends in Boston — Theodore Parker, 
Howe, Stearns, Sanborn, and myself — 
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were ready to codperate in his plan as 
thus limited. Of the wider organization 
and membership afterwards formed by 
him in Canada we of course knew no- 
thing, nor could we foresee the impru- 
dence which finally perverted the attack 
into a defeat. We helped him in rais- 
ing the money, and he seemed drawing 
toward the consummation of his plans, 
when letters began to come to his Massa- 
chusetts supporters from Hugh Forbes, 
already mentioned, threatening to make 
the whole matter public unless we could 
satisfy certain very unreasonable de- 
mands for money. On this point our 
committee was at once divided, not as to 
refusing the preposterous demands, but 
because the majority thought that this 
threat of disclosure made necessary an 
indefinite postponement of the whole af- 
fair ; while Howe and myself, and Brown 
also, as it proved, thought otherwise. 

He came again to Boston (May 31, 
1858), when I talked with him alone, 
and he held, as I had done, that Forbes 
could do him no real harm ; that if peo- 
ple believed Forbes they would under- 
rate his (Brown’s) strength, which was 
just the thing he wished; or if they 
overrated it, “ the increased terror would 
perhaps counterbalance this. If he had 
the means, he would not lose a day.” 
But as I could not, unaided, provide the 
means, I was obliged to yield, as he did. 
He consented to postpone the enterprise 
and return to Kansas, carrying with him 
$500 in gold, and an order for certain 
arms at Tabor, which had belonged ori- 
ginally to the State Kansas Commit- 
tee, but had since been transferred, in 
consideration of a debt, to our friend 
Stearns, who gave them to Brown on his 
own responsibility. Nearly a year now 
passed, during which I rarely heard from 
Brown, and thought that perhaps his 
whole project had been abandoned. A 
new effort was made at Boston in the 
spring of 1859, but I took little part in it. 
It had all begun to seem to me rather 
chimerical. The amount of $2000 was, 
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nevertheless, raised for him at Boston, 
in June, 1859, and I find that Sanborn 
wrote to me (June 4), “ Brown has set 
out on his expedition;”’ and then on 
October 6, ‘“ The $300 desired has been 
made up and received. Four or five men 
will be on the ground next week from 
these regions and elsewhere.” Brown’s 
address was at this time at West Ando- 
ver, Ohio, and the impression was that 
the foray would begin in that region, 
if at all. 
Ferry. 
Ten days later the blow came. I went 
into a newspaper shop in Worcester one 
morning, and heard some one remark 
casually, “Old Osawatomie Brown has 
got himself into a tight place at last.” I 
grasped eagerly at the morning paper, 
and read the whole story. Naturally, my 
first feeling was one of remorse, that the 
men who had given him money and arms 
should not actually have been by his side. 
In my own case, however, the justifica- 
tion was perfectly clear. Repeated post- 
ponements had taken the edge off from 
expectation, and the whole enterprise had 
grown rather vague and dubious in my 
mind. I certainly had not that degree 
of faith in it which would have led me to 
abandon all else, and wait nearly a year 
and a half for the opportunity of fulfill- 
ment; and indeed it became obvious at 


Nobody mentioned Harper’s 


last that this longer postponement had 
somewhat disturbed the delicate balance 


and had made 
him, at the very outset, defy the whole 
power of the United States government, 
and that within easy reach of Washing- 
ton. Nothing of this kind was included 
in his original plans. 

At any rate, since we were not with 
him, the first question was what part we 
were now to take. It will be remem- 
bered that the explosion of the Brown 
affair caused at once a vast amount of 
inquiry at Washington, and many were 
the threats of prosecuting Brown’s previ- 
ous friends and supporters. There was 
some talk of flight to Canada, and one or 


of the zealot’s mind, 
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two of these persons actually went thither 
or to Europe. It always seemed to me 
undesirable to do this; it rather looked 
as if, having befriended Brown’s plans 
so far as we understood them, it was our 
duty to stand our ground and give him 
our moral support, at least on the wit- 
ness-stand. This view was perhaps easier 
for me to take, as my name was only inci- 
dentally mentioned in the newspapers ; 
and it is only within a few months that I 
have discovered that it had been early 
brought, with that of Sanborn, to the ex- 
press attention of Governor Wise, of Vir- 
ginia. Among his papers captured at 
Richmond by Major James Savage, of 
the Second Massachusetts Infantry, was 
this anonymous letter, received by the 
Virginia governor, and indorsed by him 
for transmission to some one else, pro- 
bably in Congress, — but perhaps never 
forwarded. It read as follows: “There 
are two persons in Massachusetts, and I 
think only two, who, if summoned as wit- 
nesses, can explain the whole of Brown’s 
plot. Their names are Francis B. San- 
born, of Concord, and T. W. Higginson, 
of Worcester, Mass. No time should be 
lost, as they may abscond, but I do not 
think they will, as they think you would 
not think it best to send for them. A 
Friend of Order.” This was indorsed 
“A Friend to Gov. Wise, Oct., 1859. 
Call attention to this.” And just below, 
“Sent to me, now sent to you for what 
itis worth. Richmond, Oct. 29, H. A. W. 
[Henry A. Wise]. A. Huntin [presum- 
ably the name of a secretary |.” 

This communication was written during 
the trial of Captain Brown, and a few 
days before his sentence, which was pro- 
nounced on November 2. It is hard to 
say whether it had any direct bearing on 
the arrest of Sanborn at Concord in the 
following April. It is very probable that 
it had, and if so, his arrest, had it been 
sustained by the court, might have been 
followed by mine ; but it would have been 
quite superfluous, for I should at any time 
have been ready to go if summoned, and 
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should, in fact, have thought it rather 
due to the memory of Brown. I could 
at least have made it plain that any- 
thing like slave insurrection, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, was remote 
from his thoughts, and that his plan was 
wholly different. He would have limited 
himself to advising a fugitive slave, if 
intercepted, to shoot down any one who 
attempted to arrest him; and this advice 
would have been given by every Aboli- 
tionist, unless a non-resistant. 

There was, of course, an immediate im- 
pulse to rescue Brown from prison. I 
do not know how far this extended, and 
can only vouch for myself. The prima- 
ry obstacle to it was that one of Brown’s 
first acts, on meeting a Northern friend 
in his prison, had been positively to pro- 
hibit any such attempt; the message be- 
ing sent North by Judge Thomas Russell, 
from whom I received it at the railway 
station on his arrival. This barred the 
way effectually, for after Brown had 
taken that position he would have ad- 
hered to it. It occurred to me, however, 
that his wife’s presence would move him, 
if anything could, and that she might 
also be a valuable medium of communi- 
cation, should he finally yield to the 
wishes of his friends. For this purpose 
I went to North Elba, New York, the 
mountain home of the Browns, to fetch 
her, and wrote, after that memorable trip, 
a full account of it, which was prefixed to 
Redpath’s Life of Brown. Upon enter- 
ing for the first time the superb scen- 
ery of the Adirondacks, I saw myself 
in a region which was a fit setting for 
the heroic family to be visited. I found 
them poor, abstemious, patient, unflinch- 
ing. They felt that the men of their 
household had given their lives for free- 
dom, and there was no weak regret, no 
wish to hold them back. In the family 
was Annie Brown, who had been with 
the conspirators in Virginia, and had kept 
house and cooked for them. There were 
also the widows of the two slain sons, 
young girls of sixteen and twenty, one 
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Harper’s Ferry. It illustrates the frugal 
way in which the Browns had lived that 
the younger of these two widows was not 
regarded by the household as being ab- 
solutely destitute, because her husband 
had left her five sheep, valued at two dol- 
lars apiece. On my return, Mrs. Brown 
the elder rode with me for a whole day 
on a buckboard to Keeseville, and I had 
much talk with her. I have never in my 
life been in contact with a nature more 
dignified and noble; a Roman matron 
touched with the finer element of Chris- 
tianity. She told me that this plan 
had occupied her husband’s thoughts 
and prayers for twenty years; that he 
always believed himself an instrument 
in the hands of Providence, and she 
believed it, too. She had always prayed 
that he might be killed in fight rather 
than fall into the hands of slaveholders, 
but she “could not regret it now, in 
view of. the noble words of freedom 
which it had been his privilege to ut- 
ter.” She also said, “I have had thir- 
teen children, and only four are left; 
but if I am to see the ruin of my house, 
I cannot but hope that Providence may 
bring out of it some benefit for the poor 
slaves.” She little foresaw how, within 
two years, her dead husband’s name 
would ring through the defiles of the 
Virginia mountains in the songs of the 
Union soldiers. When, the next day, I 
had to put into her hands, in the rail- 
way-car, the newspaper containing his 
death-warrant, she bent her head for a 
few moments on the back of the seat 
before us, and then lifted it again un- 
changed. Her errand was absolutely in 
vain, Brown refusing even to see her, 
possibly distrusting his own firmness, or 
wishing to put it above all possibility of 
peril ; and she returned to her mountain 
home. 

Meanwhile, one of the few of his band 
who had escaped — Francis J. Merriam 
—had come to my door one day in 
Worcester. He was the only one among 
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the band who was of rather feeble intel- 
lect, and he would probably have had 
no place there but that he alone had 
money and furnished it liberally. When 
he reached my house, he appeared utter- 
ly demented after the danger and priva- 
tions of his flight through the mountains. 
He could not speak two coherent sen- 
tences, and I was grateful when, after 
twenty-four hours, I could send him 
to his friends in Boston. Another and 
far abler refugee from Harper’s Ferry 
was Charles Plummer Tidd, one of our 
Worcester emigrants,— afterwards well 
known as Sergeant Charles Plummer of 
the Twenty-First Massachusetts, — who 
told me, in an interview on February 10, 
1860, of which I have the written record, 
“ All the boys opposed Harper’s Ferry, 
the younger Browns most of all. In 
September it nearly broke up the camp. 
He himself ['Tidd] left, almost quarrel- 
ing with Brown. Finally, when they 
consented, it was with the agreement 
that men should be sent in each direc- 
tion to burn bridges,’ — which was not 
done, however. ‘Tidd pronounced the 
Harper’s Ferry attack “the only mis- 
take Brown ever made,” and attributed 
it, as it is now generally assigned, to a 
final loss of mental balance from over- 
brooding on one idea. Brown’s general 
project he still heartily indorsed ; saying 
that the Virginia mountains were “the 
best guerrilla country in the world,” — 
all crags and dense laurel thickets; that 
“twenty-five men there could paralyze 
the whole business of the South,” and 
that “nobody could take them.” The 
negroes, he said, had proved ready 
enough to follow Brown, but naturally 
slipped back to their masters when they 
saw that the enterprise was to fail. 

The same question of a rescue pre- 
sented itself, after Captain Brown’s ex- 
ecution, in regard to the two members 
of his party whose trial and conviction 
took place two months later, — Stevens 
and Hazlett, the former of whom I had 
met with Lane’s party in Kansas. In 
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February, 1860, after urgent appeals 
from Mrs. Rebecca Spring, of New York, 
who had visited these men, I made up 
my mind to use for their relief a portion 
of certain funds placed in my hands for 
the benefit of the Brown family ; first, of 
course, consulting Mrs. Brown, who fully 
approved. Thayer and Eldridge, two 
young publishers in Boston, also took an 
interest in raising funds for this purpose ; 
and the fact is fixed in my memory by 
the circumstance that, on visiting their 
shop one day, during the negotiations, I 
met for the first and only time Walt 
Whitman. He was there to consult them 
about the publication of his poems, and 
I saw before me, sitting on the counter, a 
handsome, burly man, heavily built, and 
not looking, to my gymnasium-trained 
eye, in really good condition for athletic 
work. I perhaps felt a little prejudiced 
against him from having read his Leaves 
of Grass on a voyage, in the early stages 
of seasickness, — a fact which doubtless 
increased for me the intrinsic unsavori- 
ness of certain passages. But the per- 
sonal impression made on me by the 
poet was not so much of manliness as of 
Boweriness, if I may coin the phrase ; in- 
deed, rather suggesting Sidney Lanier’s 
subsequent vigorous phrase, “a dandy 
roustabout.” This passing impression 
did not hinder me from thinking of Whit- 
man with hope and satisfaction at a later 
day when regiments were to be raised 
for the war, when the Bowery seemed 
the very place to enlist them, and even 
** Billy Wilson’s Zouaves” were hailed 
with delight. When, however, after wait- 
ing a year or more, Whitman decided 
that the proper post for him was hospital 
service, I confess to feeling a reaction, 
which was rather increased than dimin- 
ished by his profuse celebration of his 
own labors in that direction. Hospital 
attendance is a fine thing, no doubt, yet 
if all men, South and North, had taken 
the same view of their duty that Whit- 
man held, there would have been no oc- 
casion for hospitals on either side. 
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The only persons beside myself who 
were intimately acquainted with the pro- 
ject formed for rescuing Stevens and 
Hazlett were Richard H. Hinton, already 
mentioned, and John W. LeBarnes, af- 
terwards lieutenant of a German compa- 
ny in the Second Massachusetts Infantry 
during the Civil War. It was decided 
that an attempt at rescue could best be 
made from a rendezvous at Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and that Hinton should go 
to Kansas, supplied with money by Le- 
Barnes and myself, to get the cobperation 
of Captain James Montgomery and eight 
or ten tried and trusty men. I was to 
meet these men at Harrisburg, while Le- 
Barnes was to secure a reinforcement of 
German-Americans, among whom he had 
much influence, from New York. Only 
one man in Harrisburg, an active Aboli- 
tionist, knew of our purpose, and I met 
Montgomery at this man’s house, after 
taking up my own residence, on Febru- 
ary 17,1860, at the United States Hotel, 
under the name of Charles P. Carter. I 
had met the guerrilla leader once before 
in Kansas, and we now consulted about 
the expedition, which presented no ordi- 
nary obstacles. The enterprise would in- 
volve traversing fifty miles of mountain 
country by night, at the rate of about ten 
miles each night, carrying arms, ammu- 
nition, blankets, and a week’s rations, 
with the frequent necessity of camping 
without fire in February, and with the 
certainty of detection in case of snow. 
It would include crossing the Potomac, 
possibly at a point where there was 
neither a bridge nor a ford. It would 
culminate in an attack on a building 
with a wall fourteen feet high, with two 
sentinels outside and twenty-five inside ; 
with a certainty of raising the town in 
the process, and then, if successful, with 
the need of retreating, perhaps with 
wounded men and probably by daylight. 
These were the difficulties that Mont- 
gomery, as our leader, had to face; and 
although, in Kansas, he had taken Fort 
Scott with twenty-two men against sixty- 
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eight, yet this was quite a different af- 
fair. For myself, I had at that time 
such confidence in his guidance that the 
words of the Scotch ballad often rang 
in my ears : — 

“T could ha’e ridden the border through 

Had Christie Graeme been at my back.” 
Lithe, quick, low-voiced, reticent, keen, 
he seemed the ideal of a partisan lead- 
er, and was, indeed, a curious compound 
of the moss-trooper and the detective. 
Among his men were Carpenter, Pike, 
Seamans, Rice, Gardner, Willis, and Si- 
las Soule, all well known in Kansas. The 
last three of these men had lately been 
among the rescuers of Dr. Doy from 
jail at St. Joseph, Missouri, — a town 
of eleven thousand inhabitants, — under 
circumstances of peculiar daring; one of 
them personating a horse-thief and two 
others the officers who had arrested him, 
and thus getting admission to the jail. 

The first need was to make explora- 
tion of the localities, and, taking with 
him one of his companions, —a man, 
as it proved, of great resources, — Mont- 
gomery set out by night and was gone 
several days. While he examined the 
whole region, — his native Kentucky ac- 
cent saving him from all suspicion,— his 
comrade penetrated into the very jail, 
in the guise of a jovial, half-drunken 
Irishman, and got speech with the pris- 
oners, who were thus notified of the pro- 
posed rescue. They expressed great dis- 
trust of it, and this partly because, even 
if successful, it would endanger the life 
of the jailer, Avis, who had won their 
gratitude, as well as Brown’s, by his 
great kindness. I have never known 
whether this opposition had any covert 
influence on the mind of Montgomery, 
but I know that he came back at last, 
and quenched all our hopes by deciding 
that a severe snowstorm which had just 
occurred rendered the enterprise abso- 
lutely hopeless. I was not at the time 
quite satisfied with this opinion, but it 
was impossible to overrule our leader ; 
and on visiting that region and the jail 
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itself, many years later, I was forced to 
believe him wholly right. At any rate, 
it was decided by vote of the party to 
abandon the expedition, and the men 
were sent back to Kansas, their arms 
being forwarded to Worcester, while I 
went to Antioch, Ohio, to give a pro- 
mised lecture to the college students, and 
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then returned home. I now recognize 
how almost hopeless the whole enter- 
prise had appeared in my own mind: 
the first entry in my notebook, after re- 
turning (March 1, 1860), is headed with 
the words of that celebrated message in 
the First Book of Dickens’s A Tale of 
Two Cities, — “ Recalled to Life.” 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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Martsut, June 28. 

I FELT curious in advance as to the 
nature of the impressions I was going to 
receive on revisiting, after years of ab- 
sence, a place known only in the time 
when I imagined that all Japan was like 
Izumo. For, as a general rule, impres- 
sions of the novel belong as much to il- 
lusion as to actuality: and this not only 
because the receptivity of the senses is 
seldom perfect (as shown by the fact 
that it is never quite the same in any 
two human beings), but much more be- 
cause the quality of any fresh impres- 
sion is apt to depend upon the individu- 
al mood of the moment. Inexperience 
—except when guided by pure instinct 
—is usually dull. A landscape, a street, 
a house, even a face, when once famil- 
iar, takes aspects totally invisible at the 
time when it was first seen. So I kept 
asking myself : “ What will the old town 
now look like? Will it still seem to me 
beautiful ? Will the queer, queer charm 
of other days return? ” 

Well, some of the charm returned, 
and keenly, as if reinforced by absence. 
As a tiny steamer bore me back to the 
quaint town, — up the long glassy water- 
ways between leagues of rice-lands, and 


1 ‘* Yasugi has a thousand houses; the name 
of the place goes abroad. From Tokami 
mountain the Islands of the Offing can be seen. 
Wherever the vessel be from, iron-laden, — 


under just such alternations of sunshine 
and sudden shower as used to mark the 
gusty summer of Izumo, — sensations of 
my first sojourn thronged out to meet 
me at the sight of well-known peaks, in 
the scent of blue wood-smoke from the 
hamlets, in the familiar clayey odors of 
the fields. Above me, as of yore, cir- 
cled the kites with their melancholy pi- 
yoro-yoro ; voices of wild doves and of 
uguisu purled from wooded hills; and 
brown fishermen, in boats shaped like 
new moons, were singing the same song 
to which I had so often listened at night, 
in my chamber over the lake, the Izu- 
mo-Bushi : — 


“ Yasugi sengen, na no deta tokoro ; 
Tokamiyama kara Oki mireba, 
Doko no funé yara tetsu tsundé, 

Yasa-ho! 
Yasa-ho ! — to 
Kami noboru ! ”’ 1 


Then as we glided up to the well-re- 
membered bridge, the long Ohashi, — 
past temple gate and ¢orii and white- 
walled ura and balconied houses of 
many stories rising straight from the 
flood, and between ranks of high-pooped 
junks and shoals of boats of all shapes 
and sizes, — nothing seemed to have 
been changed. All the junks I thought 


7asa-ho! yasa-ho!—and up it goes!’’ Yasa- 
ho isa sailors’ cry; also used by men at heavy 
labor, such as lifting cargo. 
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I knew by sight: they were moored in 
the same old places, every one of them, 
—as if they had been waiting for me 
to come back. The white bridge had 
turned, I fancied, somewhat gray: that 
was the only difference I could find to 
assure me that I had really been years 
away, that I had not been dreaming. 
Entering the streets, however, I was al- 
most startled to find them very much nar- 
rower and smaller than they had seemed 
in memory. Their pleasing queerness 
was the same; but why did they appear 
to have shrunk? Probably because I had 
become accustomed to the larger vistas 
of larger cities, Osaka, Kyoto, Kobé. 
But this impression of smallness proved 
only temporary. It passed; and every 
thing began to look as in former days, 
yet with a new character toning the fa- 
miliar aspect. The peculiarly Western 
style of the buildings, the singular forms 
of objects in the shops, though clearly 
remembered, began to interest me in a 
novel way. All I saw seemed more odd, 
more extraordinary, than ever before: 
and this seeming was not fanciful, for 
Izumo still not only makes things in her 
own old way, but obliges the manufac- 
turers of Osaka and other centres of sup- 
ply to consult provincial tastes. Even 
the fans displayed were unlike those seen 
elsewhere in Japan: they were made 
beautiful with old-time designs, — such, 
for example, as a blue-and-white mackerel 
sky, semi on a plum branch, silkworms 
feeding and spinning, waves and crabs 
on a beach. Presently I found myself 
also able to distinguish the purely local 
character of costumes, coiffures, songs of 
the street, samisen rhythms, ete. Izumo 
having been the first part of Japan in 
which I made a long sojourn, I had not 
before perceived that nearly all things 
there — the bronzes, the porcelains, the 
domestic utensils, the woodwork, the ag- 
ricultural and fishing implements, the 
amusements, the holidays, the rites and 
1 Akitsusu, the “Land of the Dragon-Fly,” 


is one of the many names of Japan. It is said 
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ceremonies — were as special to the pro- 
vince as was its own antique dialect. 


II. 
Marsvk, June 30. 

I wandered yesterday morning about 
the town. 

Everywhere I found the sunlight and 
the colors of seven years before; the 
same-seeming shadows trembling to the 
same lake wind, the same flower-odors 
wafted from yellow-walled gardens of 
old samurai yashiki, — magical gardens 
that no Western eye will see before brute 
commerce buys them up to destroy them. 
I went to my former home, tenanted now 
by its owner, where I was welcomed as a 
friend, and allowed to look at the lotos- 
pond, the chrysanthemums, and the lit- 
tle shrine of Inari under the dove-haunt- 
ed hill. Then I crossed the moat bridge 
to the old castle, and found that the cit- 
izens had liberally subscribed to repair 
the tower: all the tiling was new and 
blue ; all the worm-eaten beams had been 
replaced or reinforced. But I regretted 
that certain fish-shaped gable-ornaments 
had disappeared ; and the raw tints of 
clean roof and renovated wall-surface 
were not beautiful, as had been the colors 
of decay. The lookout chamber of the 
turret had been decorated with photo- 
graphs and drawings of scenes of the 
war in China, and part of a lower room 
had been converted into a military mu- 
seum. It contained Chinese cannon, 
rifles, swords, flags, accoutrements of all 
sorts captured by Izumo troops. Above 
this curious display was hung a terres- 
trial globe, on which perched a prodi- 
gious dragon-fly, —the symbol of Ja- 
pan,!—a dragon-fly perhaps five feet 
long, with wings of tinted gauze. From 
the castle I went to GesshOji, to revisit 
the wonderful cemetery of the Izumo 
daimyo, — still, in my humble opinion, 
the most romantic family cemetery in 
Japan, — and I grieved that the people 


to have been suggested by the shape of the 
main island. 
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had not been more zealous to preserve 
it. It had been sadly neglected, — pro- 
bably because of want of means to cover 
the expense of keeping it in good order, 
—and a silk-factory, built too near the 
weirdly carven gate, was pouring volumes 
of coal-smoke from an ugly brick chim- 
ney, and blackening the green neighbor- 
hood with cinder-heaps. 
almost the only sad thing I saw. I went 


But this was 


to the middle school; and a new direc- 
tor took me to the rooms in which I used 
to teach, and new classes of students 
stood up. to salute me after the manner 
of other times. Presently I was intro- 
duced to another visitor, a Japanese na- 
val lieutenant in full uniform. He had 
been one of the earliest pupils of the 
school, and was now one of the heroes of 
the battle of the Yalu. During the war 
he had served on the Naniwa Kan, the 
eruiser which struck the first blow at 
China by sinking the transport Kow- 
shing. The students assembled in the 
big lecture-hall to greet him. He made 
them an address; first speaking of his 
own student days in the school, then tell- 
ing the story of the destruction of the 
Chinese fleet in a simple, direct, soldier- 
ly way that delighted everybody. 


By invitation I went in the evening 
to a charming little banquet, at which I 
met some dear old friends. There were 
recitations of poems by guests, and there 
One of 


were dances by dancing-girls. 


the latter, whom I remembered having 
seen when a very small child-maiko, dur- 


ing an official dinner given at the gov- 
ernor’s house in the twenty - third year 
of Meiji, had grown up into a tall and 
She attired herself 
like a young warrior of old time, —a 
two-sworded bushi, with white cloth tied 
round her head, sleeves bound back, and 
skirts tucked up, — to sing a national song 
of the war, now all the rage. This was 
for me one of the most interesting inci- 
dents of the entertainment. The song is 
not one of loud triumph, like our West- 


graceful woman. 
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ern war-songs; but the melody expresses 
a peculiar something in Japanese nation- 
al character that the Occident knows yet 
very little about. The air is excessively 
simple, and must be sung in a low, slow 
way; but every tone in it is a tone of 
penetrating irony, —the tone of one ex- 
pressing amused contempt for an enemy, 
yet careful not to seem boastful. Now, 
it is just this vocal irony which takes a 
Japanese audience by storm, — provok- 
ing wild shouts, old samurai battle-cries, 
as it did on this occasion even before the 
girl had finished the first four lines : — 
“ Nisshin dampan haraisushité 
Waga Teikoku no Kantai wa 
Daidéké wo nori idasu 
* Hiyei,’ ‘ Matsushima,’ ‘Yoshino Kan.’ ”’ 


Her performance was indeed like a 
new interpretation. But I think that any 
man perfectly understanding the inner 
spirit of the Japanese — their contempt 
of brag, their measure of strength by 
modesty, their ideas of decorous reserve 
in the relating of success — could searce- 
ly hear that song well sung anywhere 
without feeling stirred to the marrow of 
his bones. The words are nothing! The 
stir in the blood is made only by the sing- 
er’s art in suggesting the suppression by 
will of the true and natural feeling, — 
the soldier’s scornful pride, his exulta- 
tion, his sense of glory. 

Then, at my request, the girl danced 
the dance of Urashima. I asked her 
because I had seen her dance it when 
she was a child. This time she danced 
it using a mask, — the mask of old age, 
— deftly slipped on at the moment when 
Urashima looks into the box which he 
Afterwards 
she brought me the mask to look at. I 
thought that its pasteboard features had 
a faint mocking resemblance to my own; 
and I suppose that I must have fallen 
into a little reverie, for a friend laugh- 
ingly handed me a wine-cup, with the 
wise remark, “ To-night we must think 
only of happy things.” As a matter of 
fact I ought to have been very happy. 


was told never to open. 
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But, after all, nobody can revisit with 
absolute impunity a place once loved 
and deserted. Something had vanished, 
something immaterial, of which the ab- 
sence made a vague sadness within me. 
I tried to think what it could be. Old 
friends had entertained me. The city 
had remained beautiful for me in the light 
of fairest summer days. The queer street 
vistas, the familiar shops, the quaint tem- 
ples, the silent yashiki with their fairy 
gardens, were unchanged. The land- 
scape looked as it used to look; the songs 
of birds from the holy groves, the shrill- 
ing of the cicade, the blossom-scents of 
the lanes, the many-tinted beauty of wood 
and vale, were just the same. Was not 
the lost charm something that had evap- 
orated out of my own life, — something 
belonging to the first irrevocable illusion 
of Japan ? 

I was not sure. But presently I found 
myself wondering whether most human 
happiness does not depend upon not see- 
ing things as they are, upon not penetrat- 
ing surfaces, upon psychical myopia, — 
or, in other words, upon ignorance of the 
sharply real; and there recurred to me 
with fresh meaning a singular Japanese 
proverb, “ Shiranu ga Hotoké” ( Not to 
know is to become a Buddha). 


Til. 
Martsvr, July 3. 

It is the Japanese custom to take an 
afternoon nap during the heated term ; 
and yesterday, not being inclined either 
to sleep or to remain within doors, I 
decided, while my human friends were 
reposing, to visit certain of my super- 
human friends who are not supposed to 
sleep at all. So I went out alone to the 
Street of the Temples. I entered all the 
remembered courts, and saw the children 
playing there as they used to play, and 


1 Many cannon, however, were melted down 
and converted into memorial medals for the 
soldiery. In a few cases the offerings made 
to great shrines by the returning armies were 


interesting in quite another way. For exam- 
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visited some graves, and observed the 
offerings laid before the statues of Jizo. 
I was glad to find nochange. Both the 
Hotoké and the Kami appeared to enjoy 
the same love and reverence as of yore, 
and their gardens and dwelling-places re- 
mained beautiful and well kept. Here 
and there, before the Shinto shrines, were 
relics of the recent war, brought from 
China by victorious soldiers and seamen, 
— spolia opima. 


Indeed, the influences of the nine- 
teenth century have little affected the 
real spirit of Shinto, if they can be said 
to have done so at all, in any part of 
Japan. The faith remains not less ear- 
nest, though its manifestations often as- 
sume a character peculiar to the Meiji 
era. The offerings to the gods are as 
numerous as ever, but many of them are 
strictly modern, and some quite Occiden- 
tal. At the great shrine of Kompira, 
for instance, you will find a curiously 
modern ex-voto, — a life-preserver, bear- 
ing in English letters the name of the 
ship, Tosa, to which it belonged ; and you 
may notice there, also, among old-fash- 
ioned ex-voto pictures of junks saved 
from wreck by divine power, new pic- 
tures of steamers and modern schooners 
similarly rescued by the god. At nearly 
all of the greater temples, and at many 
of the smaller ones, you can see spoils of 
the war with China. Among these are 
Gatling and Armstrong guns, canister- 
shot and 32-centimetre shells, Mann- 
licher and Martini rifles, Colt revolvers 
and Winchester repeaters, not to speak 
of Chinese banners, uniforms, and lances, 
—avast part of the captured armament 
having been thus disposed of. The 
soldier of Meiji indeed salutes the gods 
as he salutes his commanders, and the 
officer, unsheathing his sword, presents 


ple, the fine pair of stone lions (karashishi) 
brought from China, and now placed before 
the great Shintd temple called Yasukuni-Jinja 
in Kudan, Tokyo, well deserve the attention of 
the art student. 
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arms before the Shintd shrine in West- 
ern military fashion ; but the reverence 
expressed is the reverence unchanged of 
a thousand years ago. The festival for 
the military dead is celebrated now with 
horse-races and with modern gymnastic 
games; but the old belief in the real 
presence of hero-souls makes the same 
appeal as in other days to the heart of 
camps. How little, also, the influence 
of Buddhism has been weakened even in 
the military world may be divined from 
the fact of the great festival held in 1896 
on behalf of the spirits of the cavalry 
horses that perished in the war. 


Then I found my way beyond the 
streets, and took a familiar road that 
winds along the base of a range of hills 
overlooking a rice-plain. The rice-fields, 
extending to another line of hills sever- 
al miles away, presented one unbroken 
warm green surface, rippling under a 
west wind almost like a lake. Over those 
green ripplings fishing-boats were sail- 
ing, or at least appeared to be sailing, 
— some of them so near that I could see 
the faces of men and boys on board. 
From the level of the road one could see 
nothing of the canals along which they 
really were moving, the water being hid- 
den by the rice-grass: one saw only the 
hulls and the sails — white in the sun like 
snow — gliding over those bright green 
undulations. Many times in other years 
I had watched the same odd spectacle: 
it still makes one of the particular charms 
of an Izumo landscape. 

From the other side of the road, at 
long intervals, narrow steep flights of 
stone steps lead up under trees to the 
places of old shrines upon the heights. 
But for the torii prefacing them, one 
might easily pass without noticing their 
existence ; so disjointed and worn and 
mossed they have become as to seem to 
the careless eye no more than a sugges- 
tion of steps, — a mere succession of ir- 
regularities, uniform in tone with the 
green and gray of the hillside. Should 
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you climb one of these flights of steps, 
you would find at the top another torii 
flanked by stone lamps and lions, and 
see a shrine beyond, shadowed by great 
trees having ropes of straw tied round 
them in token of their sacredness. 
A’scending to one of these holy places 
to look for a certain stone bearing a cu- 
rious inscription, I saw a young man, in 
the common dress of a farmer, praying 
earnestly before the shrine, and clapping 
his hands at regular intervals, in the 
Western Shinto manner. There was no 
other person in the court. I wandered 
about, but could not find the stone. It 
occurred to me to ask the young man at 
prayer. He answered kindly : “I have 
been away with the army, and have 
only now returned, so I am not quite 
sure. But I think you will find that 
stone at the east end of the grove, be- 
hind the two zchd-trees.”” I thanked him, 
and left him to his prayers. The stone 
I found in the spot to which he had di- 
rected me. I wondered how often to 
the memory of that young peasant sol- 
dier — in reveries of sentry solitude in 
the snows of Manchuria, or in dreams 
of the night before a battle — the vi- 
sion of his own parish temple had re- 
turned, vividly as I saw it then. Doubt- 
less he had played as a child before the 
same gray shrine. Descending the hill, 
I took the path to the shrine of O-Kya- 
ku-San ; but all the way I kept think- 
ing of that solitary praying figure in the 
gold-flecked twilight of the holy grove. 


The little temple of O-Kyaku-San 
stands outside the village called Sugata- 
mura, on the slope of a ridge overlooking 
leagues of rice-fields. It is a very simple 
Shintd miya, with a thatched roof, but 
there is a handsome granite torii at the 
entrance to its court. To this torii are 
fastened tresses of human hair as votive 
offerings, — long hair of women and chil- 
dren. There are stone lamps and stone 
lions in the court, and a dancing-plat- 
form protected by a straw roof. Children 
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sometimes dance sacred dances there to 
please the divinity. The shrine itself is 
nearly black with age. ‘To its gratings, 
also, are tied offerings of hair, together 
with strands of hemp dyed so as to look 
like real hair. And on its walls, espe- 
cially under the broad eaves and on 
either side of the gratings, are pasted 
cheap colored prints of the kind called 
Edo-yé, or Yedo- pictures, — views of 
Tokys, landscapes, heads of pretty sing- 
ing-girls, and, curiously enough, scenes of 
the late war with China. The shrine is 
elevated about two feet above the ground, 
and the vacant space under its floor is 
almost filled with smooth, round stones, 
apparently gathered from some river- 
course. 

There is nothing extraordinary in the 
appearance of the shrine or in the gen- 
eral character of its ex-votos; offerings 
of hair and pictures and heapings of little 
stones may be seen at hundreds of other 
yashiro. But the story of the temple and 
the character of the worship paid to its 
divinity are both peculiar and interesting. 

Prayers for handsome hair are made 
toO-Kyaku-San. Perhaps the visitor will 
notice that some of the offerings of real 
hair are not black, but brown. Girls who 
have brown or wavy hair pray O-Kyaku- 
San to make it black and straight. Mo- 
thers visit the temple to pray that the 
hair of their children may be beautiful. 
Each petitioner selects a stone from the 
pile under the shrine and takes it home, 
and every day strokes with it her own 
hair or the hair of her child, with a prayer 
to O-Kyaku-San. After the prayer has 
been granted, the stone must be returned 
to its place under the shrine. (Such 
prayers would seem often to have been 
heard, for although many Japanese chil- 
dren are born with brown hair, the hair 
darkens as they grow up.) Nearly all 
the stones which I saw at the shrine had 


1 Offerings of tobacco are also made to O-Ky- 
aku-San, — the only instance I know (though 
there are others, no doubt, to be found) of to- 
bacco being used as an offering at any shrine. 
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become quite polished on one side; very 
probably they had been pressed upon 
many generations of young heads. 

Who is, or rather, who was O-Kyaku- 
San? The appellation is a singular one ; 
it means “the honorable Lady-Guest.” 
I can only answer by repeating the story 
told at Sugata-mura. 

The term “honorable Lady-Guest ” 
was once a respectful designation for the 
favorite — not the wife — of a prince or 
grandee. Tradition says that the O-Ky- 
aku-San of Sugata-mura occupied such a 
place hundreds of years ago in the court 
of adaimyo. She had great beauty, and 
the prince loved her, but she had many 
jealous enemies who intrigued against 
her. These discovered that her hair was 
not perfectly black, and they reproached 
her so persistently and so maliciously 
with this defect that she became tired of 
living, and killed herself. But her fate 
evoked much sympathy and sorrow, and 
a temple was built for her spirit by way 
of atonement. And the peasant women 
pray to her for beautiful hair, and they 
buy Yedo-pictures for her, because it is 
still remembered that she used to be very 
fond of such pictures.? 

On the way back I stopped at the 
bridge called Baba-bashi to look for the 
curious divinity who had given her own 
name to the bridge,— Seki-Baba, the Old 
Woman of Coughs and Colds. Former- 
ly, her little stone image, sheltered by a 
wooden shrine, used to occupy a corner 
on one of the abutments of the bridge, 
and daily incense was burned in front 
of it, and special offerings of sprigs of 
nanten (Nandina domestica) were set 
before itin bamboo cups. Judging from 
the statue only, one would have supposed 
Seki-Baba to be a popular form of some 
Buddhist personage, but she had nothing 
to do with Buddhism. She belonged to 
the same curious human family of gods 


Ordinarily, the peasant simply takes a pinch of 
tobacco out of his pouch and throws it into the 
shrine-box. 
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as O-Kyaku-San. Tradition says that 
Seki-Baba was a woman who suffered so 
much from a cough that she ended her 
pain by throwing herself from the bridge 
subsequently called Baba-bashi. After 
her death the people set up on the stone- 
work of the bridge a little shrine for 
her spirit, and placed in it a statue to 
represent her, and all who suffered from 
bad coughs would go to the bridge to 
pray to her to cure them, so that she 
became a kind of special deity of coughs 
and colds. Nearly every pious person 
who had to pass over that bridge would 
say a prayer to Seki-Baba, and set a rod 
of incense smouldering before the statue. 

I was sorry to find that Seki-Baba had 
disappeared. Upon inquiry, I learned 
that a few years previously the bridge 
had been repaired, and that during the 
work of reconstruction the little shrine 
and statue had been removed and lost. 
No effort had been made to replace them. 

Gods in the agricultural districts sur- 
vive all disasters and social changes. But 
when, in this tumultuous era of Meiji 
and in the heart of a city, any very small 
local god is displaced and forgotten even 
for one year, the chances are that such 
a god will never again be seen or heard 
of in this world. Seki-Baba was gone, 
probably to the cemetery of dead mytho- 
logies; but I found another not less cu- 
rious old acquaintance, Shiroko Jizé, in 
the grounds of a mouldering Buddhist 
temple on the outskirts of the city. This 
figure of Shiroko Jizd, or White-Faced 
Jizd, is cut in relief upon a granite block, 
and the head is whitened with toilet 
powder such as women use for their 
necks and faces. Girls who believe them- 
selves too swarthy touch the powdered 
surface of the image, and then their own 
faces, so as to transfer some of the pow- 
der on the statue to their skin; pray- 


1 There are hundreds of queer old beliefs 
connected with bridges, a number of which 
relate to the prevention or the getting rid of 
sickness. One Izumo belief was that a bad 
cold might be cured by passing over seven 
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ing the while for a fairer complexion. 
For generations this has been done, with 
the result that the original features of 
Jizd have been completely worn away 
merely by the touch of women’s fingers. 
There is no face, — nothing but a round, 
smooth boss of stone representing the 
head. 
IV. 
Kaspana, August 22. 

Gardens excepted, there are no out- 
ward manifestations of the old poetry 
of Japanese life so remarkable as those 
summer-houses occupying all the pictur- 
esque sites of the country. Wherever 
there is a view worth going to see, you 
will almost certainly find a summer- 
house built to command it, no matter 
how wild or poor the district. You will 
find summer-houses clinging to sea-cliffs 
over the thunder of breakers; nestling 
in shadows of gorges over the roaring 
of rapids; strutted out from precipice- 
fronts under the rainbows of cascades; 
perched, like eagles’ nests, at the verge 
of dead craters. For in Japan there 
will always be summer guests wherever 
there is summer beauty, — travelers hap- 
py to please their eyes and to rest their 
feet, and to leave some coppers in pay- 
ment for the privilege of the vision and 
the repose. 


The summer-house at which I am now 
staying is typical of the class: a skele- 
ton structure of two stories, simply and 
strongly built after the manner of pea- 
sants’ dwellings, and at a cost of perhaps 
sixty dollars. Timber is cheap here; 
on the other side of Japan such a build- 
ing could not be put up for three hun- 
dred dollars. It stands on the edge of 
a lofty cliff, and overlooks a little bay 
near ancient Mionoseki. From ground- 
floor to roof it is open on three sides ; 


bridges, and repeating a special prayer at each 
bridge. It was necessary, however, that the pe- 
titioner should not recross any one of the seven 
bridges on his or her way back, but should re- 
turn by another road. 
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and on the seaward side shelter from sun 
and wind is given by trees rooted in the 
cliff below, but towering far above the 
eaves, — enormous pines, with branches 
many feet in girth. Between the zig- 
zags of those mighty limbs there are 
glimpses of sea, and fishing-sails (can- 
vas or straw) flitting like white or yel- 
low butterflies, and the far pale thread- 
line of the Hdki coast, and Daisen’s cone 
thrusting into the clear sky like some 
prodigious blue crystal. Or, looking di- 
rectly down over the needle foliage of 
younger pines, you see the wimpling of 
the bay, and bathers laughing among the 
rocks, and children playing with sea- 
weed and shells. You view the world 
as a fish-hawk views it, — though I pre- 
sume with vastly different sensations. 
After a swim, it is delightful to sleep 
here, with a wooden pillow under your 
neck, and the sharp sweet sea wind in 
your hair. You are furnished with a 
bathing-dress, sandals, a big straw hat of 
curious shape to keep off the sun, bar- 
ley tea and cakes, a smoking-box, and a 
pillow; and the price per day of this en- 
tertainment is — three cents! Of course 
the guest is expected to bring his own 
food with him, and to provide himself 
with towels. 


These summer-houses are manifesta- 
tions of something higher than the mere 
sense of beauty: they teach us also how 
fully Old Japan understood that the 
secret of happiness was to be found in 
content, — content with the sober neces- 
saries of life, content with the simple 
pleasures that nature offers equally to 
all, content with what every-day hu- 
manity can give of unselfish companion- 
ship. Something of the old idyllic con- 
dition still lingers in Japan, despite the 
changes of the years of Meiji; and to 
one who has dwelt in it even but a little 
while, our trained Western notions about 
the “ battle for existence,” the “ duty of 
struggle,” the “obligation” of triumph- 
ing over our weaker brethren in the mis- 
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erable striving for wealth and position, 
seem the doctrines of a monstrous social 
condition. Ages and ages ago the Japa- 
nese discovered that the sole requirements 
for unselfish happiness were health, abil- 
ity to earn a bare livelihood, and the 
natural cultivation of those moral and 
esthetic sentiments possessed by every 
well-balanced mind. All else that made 
life worth living nature alone could fur- 
nish, — joy, beauty, love, rest. 

Very little indeed would be needed 
for happiness, according to the old Jap- 
anese ideal; and sometimes I am in- 
clined to think that ideal the best im- 
aginable. For what does a man really 
want beyond the common necessaries 
of life? Clothing ? — enough only for 
warmth and neatness. Furniture ?— in 
Japan not more than three dollars can 
buy. Books ? — well, for one who knows 
how to read (I did not learn how to read 
until I began to get old) twenty volumes 
might be sufficient. By preference I 
should live in the old Japanese fashion, 
did I not lack the indispensable requisite 
of a Japanese constitution. 


There are certain small conventions 
which the visitor to these places should 
be able to observe in order to enjoy the 
whole Japanese quality of the experience. 
The general signification of these is only 
that you take your part in contributing to 
the general happiness, — not a difficult 
matter among the politest people in the 
world. What you can do will of course 
depend somewhat upon the character of 
the resort. At summering-places near 
the great cities of the east coast, where 
life is becoming unamiably modernized, 
the rule, for reasons obvious, is caution. 
It is in the far-away country districts, 
where the old manners still prevail, that 
the social charm is greatest and the cus- 
toms are free from reserve. There you 
can safely afford to be as good-natured as 
you can. You have only to accept and 
to return little courtesies, and never to 
take offense at any curious interest shown 
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in your own foreign personality ; for the 
apparent inquisitiveness is nearly always 
kindly. The simpler the people, the more 
fraternal you should be with them. If 
the place be frequented chiefly by the 
more refined classes, there will be some 
preliminary exclusiveness, and friend- 
ships will be formed more slowly. But 
once formed, they are likely to prove as 
lasting as they are delicious ; for there 
are beautiful surprises of human nature 
to be found in Old Japan, true realiza- 
tions of Buddhist ideals. Yet how speak 
of them? a character- 
charm unfamiliar as the scent of some 
exotic blossom still unknown to the West ? 


How describe 


Some of the friendships to which I 
refer are brought about by children. I 
have noted the story of such an evolution, 
Two little boys, 
strangers to each other, begin to play to- 
gether. 
from “ 


exemplifying many. 


The elder, seven years old, is 
foky6; the younger is the son of 
an Izumo school-teacher. The Tokyo 
boy’s parents are rich : he has many pret- 
ty things, — toys of the latest fashion, 
nice clothes, a naval uniform, and a mar- 
velous cap of white and red cloth, so made 
that the flat top of it represents the na- 
tional flag,—a blood-red sun sending 
out broadening rays like spokes. This 
he permits the Izumo boy to wear. Day 
by day, as the friendship grows, the T6- 
kyo boy gives presents to his new play- 
fellow: gives him toy after toy, gives 
him picture-books, gives him at last even 
the wonderful white and red cap, — the 
Manzai-boshi, as he ealls it. When 
he has nothing more to give away, his 
sister, a sweet girl of eleven, comes to 
the rescue with a supply of pretty trifles 
from her own belongings. The Izumo 
boy, however, cannot give much in re- 
turn; and his parents protest in vain, 
for the Tokyé people are too wise to re- 
strain in their children those affectionate 
impulses which the world will wither 


1 Perhaps the only possible translation would 
be “ hurrah cap.” 
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up all too soon. But the respective fa- 
thers and mothers have to talk over the 
matter, and so become loving friends, 
and pass a good deal of time together. 
The parting day comes ; the Tokys folk 
must begin their long journey home. 
Early after sunrise the kurwma come. 
The farewells are antiquely graceful, an- 
tiquely formal : everything nice is done 
or said according to rule; but there is 
no rule for the tears in everybody’s eyes. 
The Izumo boy has to be forcibly taken 
out of sight and hearing by his nurse; 
his grief is a little too passionate. But 
he is only four years old! The Tokyo 
children turn away their faces and look 
brave: they have already been trained to 
self-control. Although the difference in 
the social position of the two families 
is great, the bond of love now made 
between them will probably never be 
broken. Very happy things may come 
of it at some far-off day. 


V. 
Hrrosuima, August 29. 

At Kabé, while waiting with my kw- 
rumaya to cross the river by the fer- 
ry, I was joined by a number of other 
travelers, chiefly peasant women. The 
ferry-boat was a large, solid construction, 
built to bear loaded wains, and made 
only a fixed number of trips per hour. 
Just as we were pushing off, a belated lit- 
tle pilgrim came running, and leaped in 
lightly, — a boy of perhaps thirteen. He 
was all in white from head to foot, after 
the fashion of summer pilgrims, — broad 
shadowing white hat, white upper dress 
(oidzura), white leggings, white tabi, — 
and looked fresh as one who had never 
trodden the path of hardship. Every- 
body’s gaze was at once turned upon 
him, and there remained; for a more 
attractive boy it would have been hard 
to find, comely and graceful. He seemed 
accustomed to being looked at, and re- 
turned our silent interest with a smile, 
showing teeth like porcelain. Then I 
observed those hard-working peasant 
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women, one after the other, pull out 
their wretched little purses to give him 
alms. And they gave generously. He 
had not asked them; he had not even 
made a gesture: I could only surmise 
that his smile had touched their Bud- 
dhist hearts, or had made them think, 
perhaps, about boys of their own. One 
asked him whither he was going; and 
he answered, in a musical contralto, 
that he was on the great pilgrimage to 
the Eighty-eight Temples of Koboddaishi 
(a pilgrimage requiring years to com- 
plete). He said no more about himself, 
and no other questions were asked of 
him. As we touched the further shore 
I put into his hand a small coin: he did 
not look at it, but looked into my face 
to smile his thanks; and I wondered at 
the beauty of his eyes. Meeting their 
laughing liquid gaze under the shadow 
of the pilgrim hat, I was aware of a 
thrill of sudden love and pity and admi- 
ration in my innermost self, and I un- 
derstood better why those poor women 
had so freely opened their purses. As 
we prepared to go our several ways the 
lad saluted us, and then resumed his 
journey, — following the river toward a 
blue mystery of peaks that thronged into 
the horizon, range beyond range. Still 
for a while I watched the slender fig- 
ure, butterfly-white against the green of 
the river-shore; then, as my kurumaya 
made a quick turn that ended the vi- 
sion, I felt sad, — because the sunshine 
of those eyes had entered my heart and 


THE STORY 


XIX. 


March 10. For the remainder of my 
visit, it seemed as if your prophecy of 
friendship were to be fulfilled. From 
the moment of my confidence to you, 


OF AN 
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stayed there. 
now.) 

And my heart followed the pilgrim’s 
feet through the golden day, northwest, 
till the blue of the peaks turned green ; 
and up winding paths where shadows 
shake to the torrent roar of gorges; and 
higher than heights of pine to lumi- 
nous breezy sites of temples above the 
clouds ; and down again to moist, dim, 
quaggy valleys, full of creeping water 
and bubbling of frogs; and upward 
again to vaster altitudes of azure and 
wind and sun; while shapes of Arhat 
and Rishi and Bodhisattva, and the he- 
roes of old, and the gods of the ancient 
days, ever kept us good ghostly com- 
pany, and entered with us to rest at 
pilgrim-inns, and made wonderful the 
thoughts of our sleep. 


(They are smiling at me 


Probably on my way to Tokyd comes 
the very last apparition of Old Japan, 
—the charming Old Japan that must re- 
main eternally young in the story of hu- 
man faith and art, like our own Hellas 
of the West; Old Japan joying in the 
daily beauty of the world, satisfied with 
nature’s perpetual poem, and filled with 
perfect trust in the Buddhist gospel of 
love! For me the New Japan is wait- 
ing; the great capital, so long dreaded, 
draws me to her vortex at last. And 
the question I now keep asking myself 
is whether in that New Japan I can be 
fortunate enough at happy moments to 
meet with something of the Old. 

Lafcadio Hearn. 


UNTOLD LOVE. 


all the reserves that had been raised by 
my slighting of your invitations disap- 
peared, perhaps because the secret I had 
shared with you served to make my past 
conduct less unreasonable ; still more, I 
believe, because of the faith in you it 
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Certain I am that 
in the following week I felt able to be 
my true self when with you, for the first 
time since we were boy and girl together. 
The difference was so marked that you 
commented on the change. 

“ Do you remember,” you asked me, 
“our conversation in Mr. Whitely’s 
study, when I spoke of how little people 
really knew one another? Here we have 
been meeting for over three years, and 
yet I find that I have n’t in the least 
known you.” 

It is a pleasure to me to recall that 
whole conversation, for it was by far the 
most intimate that we ever had, —so 
personal that I think I should but have 
had to question to learn what I have 
longed to know. In response to my 
slight assistance, to the sympathy I had 
shown, you opened for the moment your 
heart; willing, apparently, that I should 
fathom your true nature. 

We had gone to dinner at the Gran- 
gers’ merely to please Mrs. Blodgett, for 
we mutually agreed that in the country 
formal dinners were a weariness of the 
flesh; and I presume that with you, as 
with me, this general objection of ours 
was greatly strengthened when we found 
Mrs. Polhemus among the guests. It is 
always painful to me to be near her, and 
her dislike of you is obvious enough to 


evidenced in me. 


make me sure that her presence is equal- 
ly disagreeable to you. 
warp and woof life weaves, that I owe 
to one for whom we both feel such repul- 
sion the most sympathetic, the tender- 
est conversation I have ever had with 


It is a strange 


you. 

I was talking with Miss Granger, and 
thus did not hear the beginning of my 
mother’s girds at you; but Agnes, who 
sat on my left, told me later that, as 
usual, Mrs. Polhemus set out to bait 
you by remarks superficially inoffensive, 
but covertly planned to embarrass or 
sting. The first thing which attracted 
my notice was her voice distinctly raised, 
as if she wished the whole table to listen, 
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and in fact loud enough to make Miss 
Granger stop in the middle of a sentence 
and draw our attention to the speaker. 

**_ sound very well,” Mrs. Polhemus 
was saying, “and are to be expected 
from any one who strives to be thought 
romantically sentimental.” 

“T did not know,” you replied in a 
low voice, “that a ‘ romantically senti- 
mental’ nature was needed to produce 
belief in honesty.” 

“It is easy enough to talk the high 
morals of honesty,” retorted your as- 
sailant, “and I suppose, Miss Walton, 
that for you it is not difficult to live up 
to your conversational ideals. But we un- 
fortunate earthly creatures, who cannot 
achieve so rarefied a life, dare not make 
a parade of our ethical natures. The 
saintly woman is an enormously difficult 
réle to play since miracles went out of 
style.” 

“Oh, leave us an occasional ideal, 
Mrs. Polhemus,” laughed a guest. “I 
for one wish that fairy rings and genii 
were still the vogue.” 

“But we have some kinds of mira- 
cles,” asserted Mrs. Granger. “ Remem- 
ber the distich : — 


‘ God still works wonders now and then: 
Behold! two lawyers, honest men! ’” 


“With all due deference to Miss 
Walton’s championing of absolute per- 
fection,” continued my mother, with a 
cleverly detached manner, to veil what 
lay back of the sneer, “TI find it much 
easier to accept the miracle of an honest 
lawyer than that of an absolutely un- 
cattish woman,” —a speech which, like 
most of those of Mrs. Polhemus, drew 
a laugh from the men. 

‘That ’s because you don’t know Miss 
Walton!” exclaimed Agnes warmly, evi- 
dently fretted by such conduct towards 
you. 

“ On the contrary,” answered my mo- 
ther, speaking coolly and evenly, “ I pre- 
sume I have known Miss Walton longer 
and better than any one else in this room ; 


” 
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and I remember when her views of hon- 
esty were such that her ideal was per- 
sonified by a pair of embezzlers.” 

You had been meeting her gaze across 
the table as she spoke, but now you 
dropped your lids, hiding your eyes be- 
hind their long lashes, and nothing but 
the color receding from your cheeks, 
leaving them as white as your throat 
and brow, told of what you felt. 

‘Oh, say something,” appealed Agnes 
to me in a whisper. ‘“ Anything to di- 
vert the’? — 

“And I really think,” went on Mrs. 
Polhemus, smiling sweetly, with her 
eyes on you, “ that if you were as thor- 
oughly honest with us as, a moment ago, 
you were insistent on the world’s be- 
ing, you would confess to a tendresse 
still felt for that particular form of ob- 
liquity.” 

I shall recall the moment which fol- 
lowed that speech if it shall ever fall to 
me to sit in the jury-box and pass judg- 
ment on a murderer, for I know that 
had I been armed, and my mother a 
man, I should have killed her; and it 
taught me that murder is in every man’s 
heart. Yet I was not out of my head, 
but was curiously clear-minded. Though 
allusion to my shame had hitherto al- 
ways made me dumb, I was able to speak 
now without the slightest difficulty; I 
imagine because the thought of your pain 
made me forget my own. 

* Which is better, Mrs. Polhemus,” I 
asked, with a calmness that I marveled 
at afterwards, “to love dishonesty or to 
dishonestly love ?” 

“Ts this a riddle?” she said, though 
not removing her eyes from you. 

“‘T suppose, since right and wrong are 
evolutionary,” I rejoined, “that every 
ethical question is more or less of a co- 
nundrum. But the thought in my mind 
was that there is something noble in a 
love so great that it can outlast even 
wrong-doing.” Then, in my controlled 
passion, I stabbed her as deeply as I 
could make words stab. “Compare such 
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a love, for instance, with another of 
which I have heard, — that of a woman 
who so valued the world’s opinion that 
she would not get a divorce from an em- 
bezzling husband, because of the social 
stigma it involved, yet who remarried 
within a week of hearing of her first 
husband’s death, because she thought 
that fact could not be known. Which 
love is the higher ?” 

The color blazed up in my mother’s 
cheeks, and she turned from you to look 
at me, with eyes that would have killed 
if they could; and it was her manner, 
far more than even the implication of 
my words, which told the rest of the 
table that my nominally impersonal case 
was truly a thrust of the knife. A mo- 
ment’s appalling pause followed, and 
then, though the fruit was being passed, 
the hostess broke the terrible spell by 
rising, as if the time had come for the 
ladies to withdraw. 

When, later, the men followed them, 
Agnes intercepted me at the door, and 
whispered, “ Oh, doctor, it was magni- 
ficent! I was so afraid Maizie would 
break down if— Inever dreamed you 
could do it so splendidly. You’re al- 
most as much of a love as papa! 
do you want to be extra good?” 


Now, 


“So long as you don’t want any more 
vitriol-throwing,” I assented, smiling. 
“Remember that a hostess 
some consideration.” 

“T told Mrs. Granger that you did it 
at my request, and there was n’t a wo- 
man in the room who did n’t want to 
cheer. We all love Maizie, and hate 
Mrs. Polhemus ; and it is n’t a bit be- 
cause you geese of men think she ’s hand- 
some and clever, either. Poor Maizie 
wanted to be by herself, and went out 
on the veranda. I think she’s had time 
enough, and that it’s best for some one 
to go to her. Won't you slip out quiet- 
ive 
"I nodded, and instantly she spoke 
aloud of the moon, and we went to the 
French window on the pretense of look- 


deserves 
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ing at it, where, after a moment, I left 
her. At first I could not discover you, 
the vines so shadowed your retreat ; 
and when I did, it was to find you with 
bowed head buried in your arms as 
they rested on the veranda rail. The 
whole attitude was so suggestive of grief 
that I did not dare to speak, and moved 
to go away. Just as I turned, however, 
you looked up, as if suddenly conscious 
of some presence. 

“T did not intend to intrude, Miss 
Walton, and don’t let me disturb you. 
I will rejoin” — 

“Tf you came out for the moonlight 
and quiet, sit down here,” you said, mak- 
ing room for me. 

I seated myself beside you, but made 
no reply, thinking your allusion to quiet 
perhaps voiced your own preference. 

‘It seems needless,” you began, after 
a slight pause, “ to ignore your kindness, 
even though it was veiled. I never felt 
so completely in another’s power, and 
though I tried to — to say something — 
to strike back —I could n’t. Did my 
face so betray me to you all that you 
knew I needed help ?” 

“Your face told us nothing, so it 
seemed to me.” 

‘ But that makes it positively uncanny. 
Over and over again you appear to di- 
vine my thoughts or moods. Do you?” 

“Little more than any one can of a 
person in whom one is interested enough 
to notice keenly.” 

“Yet no one else does it with me. And 
several times, when we have caught each 
other’s eyes, we have — at least I have 
felt sure that you were laughing with me, 
though your face was grave.” 

“Who was uncannily mind-reading 
then ? ”’ 

“ An adequate tu quoque,” you said, 
laughing ; then you went on seriously : 
* Still, to be frank, as now I think we can 
be, I have never made any pretense that 
I was n’t very much interested in you — 
while you — well — till very lately, I 
have n’t been able to make up my mind 
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that you did not actually — no, not dis- 
like —for I knew that you —I could not 
be unconscious of the genuine esteem 
you have made so evident — yet there 
has always been, until the last two weeks, 
an indefinable barrier, of your making, 
as it appeared to me, and from that I 
could only infer some—I can give it 
no name.” 

“Were there no natural barriers to 
a friendship between a struggling writer 
and Miss Walton ?” 

“Surely you are above that!” you 
exclaimed. ‘ You have not let such a 
distinction — Oh no, for it has not 
stood in the way of friendship with the 
Blodgetts.” 

A moment’s silence ensued, and then 
you spoke again: “ Perhaps there was 
a motive that explains it. Please don’t 
reply, if it is a question I ought not to 
put, but after your confidence of last 
week I feel as if you had given me the 
privilege to ask it. I have always 
thought — or rather hoped — that you 
cared for Agnes. If” — 

* And so you married me to her in 
the novel,” I interrupted, in an effort to 
change the subject, dreading to what it 
might lead. 

You laughed merrily as you said, 
“Oh, I’m so glad you spoke of that. 
I have always wondered if you recog- 
nized the attempted portrait, — which 
now I know is not a bit of a likeness, — 
and have longed to ask you. I never 
should have dared to sketch it, but I 
thought my pen name would conceal my 
criminality ; and then what a fatality 
for you to read it! What have you 
thought of me?” 

“That you drew a very pleasant pic- 
ture of my supposed mental and moral 
attainments, at the expense of my am- 
bition and will. My true sympathy, 
however, went out to the girl whom you 
offered up as a heart-restorer for my 
earlier attachment.” ; 

“T’m thankful we are in the shadow,” 
you laughed, “so that my red cheeks 
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don’t show. You are taking a most 
thorough-going revenge.” 

“That was the last thought in my 
mind.” 

“Then, my woman’s curiosity having 
been appeased, be doubly generous and 
spare my absurd blushes. I don’t know 
when I have been made to feel so young 
and foolish.” 

“Clearly you are no hardened match- 
maker, Miss Walton. Usually match- 
makers glory in their shame.” 

“ Perhaps I should if I had not been 
detected, or if I had succeeded better.” 

“You took, I fear, a difficult subject 
for what may truly be called your maiden 
experiment.” 

“Did I not? And yet— You see I 
recognized potentialities for loving in you. 
You can— Ah, you have suggested to 
me a revenge for your jokes. Did you 
— were you the man who coined the 
phrase that my eyes were too dressy for 
the daytime?” 

“ Yes,” I confessed guiltily, ‘ but ” — 

“No, don’t dare to try to explain it 
away,” you ordered. 
say it? 
all.” 

Though you spoke in evident gayety, 
I answered gravely: “ You will forgive 
me when I tell you that it was to parry 
a thrust of Mrs. Polhemus’s at you, and 
I made a joke of it only because [ did 
not choose to treat her gibe seriously. I 
hoped it would not come back to you.” 

‘“‘ Every friend I have has quoted it, 
not once, but a dozen times, in my pre- 
sence. If you knew how I have been 
persecuted and teased with that remark ! 
You are twice the criminal that I have 
been, for at least my libel was never 
published. Yet you are unblushing.” 

We both sat silent for a little while, 
and then you began: “ You interrupted 
a question of mine just now. Was it a 
chance or a purposed diversion? You 
see,” you added hastily, “I am presum- 


ing that henceforth we are to be can- 
did.” 


** How could you 
We can never be friends, after 
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“ T confess to an intention in the dodg- 
ing, not because I feared the question, 
for a simple negative was all it needed, 
but I was afraid of what might follow.” 

“‘T hoped, after the trust of the other 
day — You do not want to tell me your 
story?” 

“ Are there not some things that can- 
not be put into words, Miss Walton ? 
Could you tell me your story ?” 

** But mine is no mystery,” you replied. 
“It has been the world’s property for 
years. Why, your very help to-night 
proves that it is known to you, —that you 
know, indeed, facts that were 
to me.” 

“Facts, yes; feelings, no.” 

“Do you appreciate the subtilty of 
the compliment ? 


unknown 


You really care for 
such valueless and indefinable things as 
feelings?” 

seen 

“A bargain, then, while you are in 
this mood of giving something for no- 
thing. Question for question, if you 
choose.” 

“You can tell your secrets ?” 

“To you, yes, for you have told me 
your greatest.” 

“Then, with the privilege of silence 
for both, begin.” 

“ Ah, you begin already to fear the 
gimlet. Yes. Nothing is to be told 
that — There again we lack a definition, 
dowe not? Nevermind. We shall un- 
derstand. You knew her in Germany ?” 

‘6 Yes.” 

“ And she— You wear a mask, at 
moments even merry-faced, but now and 
again I have surprised a look of such 
sadness in your eyes that— Is that 
why you came to America? She” — 

“No. She was, and is, in so different 
a class, that I never’? — 

“You should not allow that to be a 
bar! Any woman ” — 

“ But even more, there are other 
claims upon me, which make marriage 
out of the question.” 

‘And this is why you have resigned 
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reputation for money-making ? 
no escape? 

be!” 

‘You draw it worse than it is, Miss 
Walton, forgetting that I told you of my 
happiness in loving.” 

“You make me proud to feel that we 
are friends, Dr. Hartzmann,” you said 
gently. 

a love?” 

I merely nodded; and after a slight 
pause you remarked, “ Now it is only 
fair to give you a turn.” 


Is there 
Oh, it seems too cruel to 


“‘T hope she is worthy of such 


I had been pondering, after my first 
impulsive assent, over my right to win 
your confidence, with the one inevitable 
conclusion that was so clear, and I an- 
swered, “I have no questions to ask, 
Miss Walton.” 

“ Then I can ask no more, of course,” 
you replied quietly, and at once turned 
the conversation into less personal sub- 
jects, until the time came for our return 
to My Fancy. 

When we parted in the upper hall, 


that evening, you said to me, “I always 
value your opinion, and it always influ- 
ences me. 


Do you, as your speech to- 
night implied, think it right to go on 
loving baseness ?” 

“Tt is not a question of right and 
wrong, but only whether the love re- 
mains.” 

“Then you don’t think it a duty to 
crush it out?” 

“No. All love is noble that is dis- 
tinct from self.” 

You held out your hand. “Iam so 
glad you think so, and that you spoke 
your thought. You have done mea great 
kindness, — greater far than you can ever 
know. Thank you, and good-night.” 

Good-night, Maizie. 


XX. 
March 11. When I left My Fan- 


cy, after my visit, Agnes had nothing 
but praise for me. “I was certain that 
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you and Maizie would be friends if you 
ever really knew each other,” she said 
triumphantly. Unfortunately, our first 
meeting in the city served only to prove 
the reverse. In one of my daily walks 
up town, I met you both outside a shop 
where you had been buying Christmas 
gifts for the boys of your neighborhood 
guild. You were looking for the car- 
riage, about which there had been some 
mistake, and I helped you search. When 
our hunt was unsuccessful, you both said 
you would rather walk than let me get 
a cab, having been deterred only by the 
growing darkness, and not by the snow. 
So away we went, chatting merrily, 
through the elfin flakes which seemed so 
eager to kiss your cheeks, till your home 
was reached. 

“Tf we come in, will you give us some 
tea?” asked Agnes. 

“Tea, cake, chocolates, and conversa- 
tion,” you promised. 

“T am sorry,” I said, “ but I cannot 
spare the time.” 

I thought you 
glances. 


and Agnes exchanged 
“ Please, Doc—” she began ; 
but you interrupted her by saying proud- 
ly, “We must not take any more of 
Dr. Hartzmann’s time, Agnes. Will you 
come in?” 

“No,” replied Agnes. “Ill go home 
before it’s any darker. Good-night.” 

I started to walk with her the short 
distance; but the moment we were out 
of hearing she turned towards me and 
cried, “ [hate you!” As I made no re- 
ply, she demanded impatiently, ‘“ What 
makes you behave so abominably ?”’ 
When I was still silent she continued : 
“T told you how Maizie felt, and I 
thought it was all right, and now you do 
it again. It’s too bad! Well, can’t 
you say something? Why do you do 
ae” 

“There is nothing for me to say, Miss 
Blodgett,’ I responded sadly. 

“You might at least do it to please 
me,” she went on, “even if you don’t 
like Maizie.” 
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I made no answer, and we walked the 
rest of the distance in silence. At the 
stoop, however, Agnes asked, “ Will you 
go with me to call on Maizie, some after- 
noon?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Not even to please mamma and me?” 
she questioned. 

Again I gave the same answer, and 
without a word of parting she left me 
and passed through the doorway. From 
that time she has treated me coldly. 

Another complication only tended to 
increase the coldness as well as to involve 
me with Mrs. Blodgett. In December, 
Mr. Blodgett came into Mr. Whitely’s 
office and announced, “ I’ve been taking 
a liberty with your name, doctor.” 

“ What kindness am I indebted for 
now ?” I inquired. 

“T’m a member of the Philomathe- 
an,” he said, — “not because I’m an 
author, or artist, or engineer, or scien- 
tist, but because I’m a big frog in my 
own puddle, and they want samples of 
us, just to see what we’re like. I was 
talking with Professor Eaton in Sep- 
tember, and we agreed you ought to be 
one of us; so we stuck your name up, 
and Saturday evening the club elected 
you.” 

“T can’t afford it” —I began; but 
he interrupted with : — 

“T knew you ’d say that, and so did 
n’t tell you beforehand. Ill bet you 
your initiation fee and a year’s dues 
against a share of R. T. common that 
you ll make enough out of your mem- 
bership to pay you five times over.” 

“ How can I do that?” 

“All the editors and publishers are 
members,” he replied, “and to meet 
them over the rum punch we serve on 
meeting nights is worth money to the 
most celebrated author living. Then 
you ‘ll have the best club library in this 
country at your elbow for working pur- 
poses.” 

“JT don’t think I ought, Mr. Blod- 
gett.” 
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He was about to protest, when Mr. 
Whitely broke in upon us, saying, “ Ac- 
cept your membership, Dr. Hartzmann, 
and the paper shall pay your initiation 
and dues.” 

I do not know whether Mr. Blodgett 
or myself was the more surprised at this 
unexpected and liberal offer. Our amaze- 
ment was so obvious that Mr. Whitely 
continued: “I think it Il be an excel- 
lent idea for the paper to have a mem- 
ber of its staff in the Philomathean, and 
so the office shall pay for it.” 

‘“‘ Whitely,” observed Mr. Blodgett ad- 
miringly, “ you ’re a good business man, 
whatever else you are!” 

“T wish, Blodgett,’ inquired Mr. 
Whitely, “you would tell me why I 
have been kept waiting so long?” 

“* Many a name’s been up longer than 
yours,” replied Mr. Blodgett in a com- 
forting voice. “ You don’t seem to real- 
ize that the Philomathean’s a pretty stiff 
club to get into.” 

“ But here Dr. Hartzmann is elected 
within four months of his posting?” 

“Well, the doctor has the great ad- 
vantage of being a sort of natural Philo- 
math, you see,” Mr. Blodgett explained 
genially. ‘ He was born that way, and 
so is ripe for membership without any 
closet mellowing.” 

“ But my reputation as a writer is 
greater than Dr.” — began Mr. Whitely ; 
but a laugh from Mr. Blodgett made 
him halt. 

“Oh come, now, Whitely ! ” 

“ What’s the matter?” asked my em- 
ployer. 

“Once St. Peter and St. Paul stopped 
at a tavern to quench their thirst,” said 
Mr. Blodgett, “and when the time came 
to pay, they tossed dice for it. Paul 
threw double sixes, and smiled. Peter 
smiled back, and threw double sevens. 
What do you suppose Paul said, White- 
ly?” 

“What ?” 

“<< QOh, Peter, Peter ! 
tween friends.’ ” 


No miracles be- 
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“T don’t follow you,” rejoined Mr. 
Whitely. 

Mr. Blodgett turned and said to me, 
“T’m going West for two months, and 
while I’m gone the Twelfth-night revel 
at the Philomathean is to come off. Will 
you see that the boss and Agnes get 
sards ?”’ ‘Then he faced about and re- 
marked, “‘ Whitely, I’d give a big gold 
certificate to know what nerve food you 
use!” and went out, laughing. 

When I took the invitations to Mrs. 
Blodgett, I found you all with your 
heads full of a benefit for the guild, to 
be given at your home, — a musical even- 


ing, with 


several well-known stars as 
magnets, and admission by invitation as 
an additional attraction. Mrs. Blodgett 
said to me in her decisive way, “ Dr. 
Hartzmann, the invitations are five dol- 
lars each, and you are to take one.” 

I half suspected that it was only a de- 
sire to get me within your doors, though 
every society woman feels at liberty to 
whitemail her social circle to an unlim- 
ited degree. But the fact that the en- 
tertainment was to be in your home, 
even more than my poverty, compelled 
me to refuse to be a victim of her char- 
itable kindness or her charitable greed. 
I merely shook my head. 

“Oh, but you must,” she urged. “It 
will be a delightful evening, and then 
it’s such a fine object.” 

“Do not ask it of Dr. Hartzmann,” 
you protested, coming to my aid. ‘“ No 
one” — 

“T’m sure it’s very little to ask,” re- 
marked Mrs. Blodgett, in a disappointed 
way. 

“Mrs. Blodgett,’ I said, in desper- 
ation, “for years I have denied myself 
every luxury and almost every comfort. 
I have lived at the cheapest of boarding- 
houses; I have walked down town, rain 
or shine, to save ten cents a day; I 
have”” — I stopped there, ashamed of 
my outbreak. 

“T suppose, Dr. Hartzmann,” refort- 
ed Agnes, with no attempt to conceal the 
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irritation she felt towards me, “ that the 
Philomathean is one of your 
economies ? ”’ 

Before I could speak you changed the 
subject, and the matter was dropped, — I 
hoped for all time. It was, however, to 
reappear, and to make my position more 
difficult and painful than ever. 

At Mrs. Blodgett’s request, made that 
very day, I sent you an invitation to 
the Philomathean ladies’ day. It was 
with no hope of being there myself, since 


ten - cent 


my editorial duties covered the hours of 
the exhibition ; but good or bad fortune 
aided me, for Mr. Whitely asked me for 
a ticket, and his absence from the office 
set me free. The crowd was great, but, 
like most people who try for one thing 
only, I attained my desire by quickly 
finding you, and we spent an enjoyable 
hour together, studying the delicious 
jokes and pranks of the artist members. 
The truly marvelous admixture of ab- 
surdity and cleverness called out the real 
mirth of your nature, and our happiness 
and gayety over the pictures strangely 
recalled to me our similarly spent days in 
Paris and elsewhere. You too, I think, re- 
membered the same experience, for when 
we had finished, and were ascending the 
stairs to the dining-room, you remarked 
to me, ‘“ I never dreamed that one could 
be so merry after one had ceased to be 
a child. For the last hour I have felt 
as if teens were yet unventured lands.” 

I confess I sought a secluded spot in 
an alcove, hoping still to keep you to 
myself ; but the project failed, for when 
I returned from getting you an ice, I 
found that Mr. Whitely had joined you. 
The pictures, of course, were the subject 
of discussion, and you asked him, “ Are 
all the other members as clever in their 
own professions as your artists have 
shown themselves to be ?” 

“The Philomathean is made up of an 
able body of men,” replied Mr. White- 
ly in a delightfully patronizing tone. 
“Some few of the very ablest, perhaps, 
do not care to be members; but of the 
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second rank, you may say, broadly speak- 
ing, that it includes all men of promi- 
nence in this city.” 

“ But why should the abler men not 
belong ?” 

“They are too occupied with more 
vital matters,” explained my employer. 

“Yet surely they must need a club, 
and what one so appropriate as this ?” 

‘*‘ Tt is natural to reason so,” assented 
the would-be member. ‘ But as an actu- 
al fact, some of the most prominent men 
in this city are not members,” and he 
mentioned three well-known names. 

The inference was so unjust that I ob- 
served, “ Should you not add, Mr. White- 
ly, that they are not members, either be- 
cause they know it is useless to apply, or 
because they have applied in vain; and 
that their exclusion, though superficially 
a small affair, probably means to them, 
by the implication it carries, one of the 
keenest mortifications of their lives ?” 

“ You mean that the Philomathean re- 
fuses to admit such men as Mr. White- 
ly named ?” you asked incredulously. 

I smiled. “The worldly reputation 
and the professional reputation of men 
occasionally differ very greatly, Miss 
Walton. We do not accept a man here 
because his name appears often in the 
newspapers, but because of what the 
men of his own calling know and think 
of him.” 

“ And of course they are always jeal- 
ous of a man who has surpassed them,” 
contended Mr. Whitely. 

“There must be more 
against a man than envy of his confréres 
to exclude him,” I answered. “ My 
loyalty to the Philomathean, Miss Wal- 
ton, is due to the influence it exerts in 
this very matter. 


something 


Errors are possible, 
but the intention is that no man shall be 
of our brotherhood who is not honestly 
doing something worth the doing, for 
other reasons than mere money-making. 
And for that very reason, we are sup- 
posed, within these walls, to be friends, 
whether or not there is acquaintance out- 
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side of them. We are the one club in 
New York which dares to trust its mem- 
bership list implicitly to that extent. 
Charlatanry and dishonesty may succeed 
with the world, but here they fail.” 

“You make me envious of you both,” 
you sighed, just as Mrs. Blodgett and 
Agnes joined us. 

“What are you envying them ?” asked 
Agnes, as she shook hands with you. 
“They were monopolizing you. How 
selfish men are!” 

“Tn monopolizing this club ?” 

“ Was that what you envied them ?” 
ejaculated Mrs. Blodgett. “I for one 
am glad there’s a place to which I can’t 
go, where I can send my husband when 
I want to be rid of him.” Then she 
turned to Mr. Whitely, and with her 
usual directness remarked, “ So they ’ve 
let you in? Mr. Blodgett told me you 
would surely be rejected.” 

Mr. Whitely reddened and bit his lip, 
for which he is hardly to be blamed. But 
he only bowed slightly in reply, leaving 
the inference in your minds that he was 
a Philomath. 
often to — 

The striking clock tells me it is later 
than I thought, and I must stop. 

Good-night, dear heart. 


How the man dares so 


XXI. 


March 12. Our talk at the Philoma- 
thean and Mr. Whitely’s tacit assump- 
tion of membership had their penalty 
for me, — a penalty which, to reverse the 
old adage, I first thought an undisguised 
blessing. When we separated, he asked 
me to dinner the following evening, to 
fill in a place unexpectedly left vacant ; 
and as I knew, from a chance allusion, 
that you were to be there, I accepted a 
courtesy at his hands. 

Although there were several celebri- 
ties at the meal, it fell to my lot to sit 
on your right; my host, who took you 
down, evidently preferring to have no 
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dangerous rival in your attention. But 
Mrs. Blodgett, who sat on his other side, 
engaged him as much as she chose, and 
thus gave me more of your time than ] 
should otherwise have had. If you knew 
how happy it made me that, whenever 
she interrupted his monopoly of you, in- 
stead of making a trialogue with them, 
you never failed to turn to me ! 

“T have just re-read Mr. Whitely’s 
book,” you remarked, in one of these 
interruptions, “and I have been trying 
to express to him my genuine admira- 
tion for it. 
first I read it, last autumn, but now I am 
really an enthusiast.” 


I thought of it highly when 


I suppose my face must have shown 
some of the joy your words gave me, 
for you continued, “ Clearly, you like it 
too, and are pleased to hear it praised. 
But then it’s notorious that writers are 
jealous of one another! Tell me what 
you think of it.” 

I tried to keep all bitterness out of 
my voice as [ laughed. “Think how 
unprofessional it would be in me to dis- 
cuss my employer’s book: if I praised 
it, how necessary ; if I disparaged it, 
how disloyal! ” 

“You are as unsatisfactory as Mr. 
Whitely,” you complained. “I can’t 
get him to speak about it, either. He 
smiles and bows his head to my praise, 
but not a word can he be made to say. 
Evidently he has a form of modesty — 
not stage fright, but book fright — that I 
never before encountered. Every other 
author I have met was fatiguingly anx- 
ious to talk about his own writings.” 

«Remember in our behalf that a book 
stands very much in the same relation to 
a writer that a baby does to its mother. 
We are tolerant of her admiration; be 
equally lenient to the author’s harmless 
prattle.” 

“*T suppose, too,” you went on, “ that 
the historian is less liable to the disease, 
because his work is so much less his own 
flesh and blood ; so much less emotional 
than that of the poet or novelist.” 
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“No book worth reading ever fails to 
be steeped with the spirit of the person 
who wrote it. The man on the stage is 
instinct with emotion and feeling, but 
does he express more of his true indi- 
viduality than the man in real life? The 
historian puts fewer of his own feelings 
into his work, but he plays far less to 
the gallery, and so is more truthful in 
what he reveals of himself.” 

‘“‘ Your simile reminds me of a thought 
of my own, after my first reading of 
this book : that the novelist is the dema- 
gogue of letters, striving to please, and 
suing for public favor by catering to 
all its whims and weaknesses; but the 
historian is the aristocrat of literature, 
knowing the right, and proudly above 
taking heed of popular prejudice or 
moods.* I liked Mr. Whitely’s book for 
many things, but most of all for its 
fearless attitude towards whatever it 
touched upon. I felt that it was the 
truth, because the whole atmosphere told 
me that a man was writing, too brave to 
tell what was untrue. That evidently 
pleases you, again,” you laughed. ‘“ Oh, 


it is horrible to see this consuming jeal- 
ousy !” 

When the ladies withdrew, the men, as 
usual, clustered at one end of the table; 
but my host beckoned me to join him, 


and sat down apart from his guests. 


“ Dr. Hartzmann, what is the matter 
at the Philomathean ?”’ he demanded in 
a low voice. 

** Matter ? ”’ I questioned. 

“Yes. What is the reason they don’t 
elect me?” 

“JT am not on the membership com- 
mittee, Mr. Whitely,” I replied. 

“ Are you popular up there ? 
Blodgett said that you were.” 

“T have some good friends,” I an- 
swered. 

“Then electioneer and get me put 
in,” he explained, revealing to me in a 
flash why he had volunteered that the 
paper should pay the expenses of my 
membership. 


Mr. 
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“T am hardly in a position to do 
that.” 

“Why not?” 

*T am a new member, and my posi- 
tion under you is so well known that it 
would be very indelicate in me to appear 
in the matter.” 

“ For what do you suppose I helped 
you, then?” he asked severely. 

“T did not understand till now.” 

“Well, then, drop your talk about 
delicacy, and get your friends to elect 
me.” 

“T do not think I can do that,” I an- 
swered mildly. 

“Then you won't earn your pay?” 

“Mr. Whitely, when you made the 
offer, you put it on an entirely different 
ground, and it is unfair to claim that it 
involved any condition that was not then 
expressed.” 

“ But you ought to be willing to do it. 
Have n’t you any gratitude about you ?” 

“T understood that you wanted one 
of your staff a member of that club. 
Had you mentioned your present mo- 
tive, I should certainly have refused to 
accept the offer ; and under these circum- 
stances I decline to recognize any cause 
for gratitude.” 

“‘ What is your objection to doing it, 
though?” he persisted. 

“Tndeed, Mr. Whitely, I do not think 
I am called upon to say more than I 
have said.” 

“Do you want me in the club or 
not ?”’ he demanded. 

“T shall certainly never oppose your 
election in any way whatsoever.” 

* But you will not work for me?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you waiting 
I'll give?” 

My hand trembled at the insult, but 
I made no reply. 

“Come,” he continued, “are you 
standing out in hopes I will offer you 
something ? ” 

<< Mo:” 

“How much?” he asked. 


to see how much 
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““T have been elected to the Philoma- 
thean, Mr. Whitely,” I said, conclud- 
ing that an explanation might be the 
easiest escape, after all, “and to it I 
owe a distinct duty. If you were not 
my employer, I should work against 
you.” 

“Why?” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

Ts it necessary to say ?” I answered. 

“Yes. What is your objection to 
me?” 

“ Did you never read Asop’s fable of 
the jackdaw?” I asked. 

“<"That.’s: it, 18 16? 
posing my election ? ” 

“ By not the slightest act.” 

“Then why did Blodgett predict that 
I would surely be rejected? I’ve a re- 
putation as a writer, as a philanthropist, 
and as a successful business man. What 
more do they want?” 

“As I told Miss Walton yesterday,” 
I explained, “a man’s true and eventual 
reputation depends, not on what the 
world thinks of him, but on what his 
fellow-craft decide.” 

“Well?” 

*‘ There is scarcely an author or editor 
at the Philomathean who is not opposed 
to your election, Mr. Whitely.” 

‘You have been telling tales,” he mut- 
tered angrily. 

‘You should know better.” 

“Then what have they against me? 

“ Any man who works with his pen 
learns that no one can write either edi- 
torials or books, of the kind credited 
to you, without years of training. The 
most embarrassing ordeal I have to un- 
dergo is the joking and questioning with 
which the fraternity tease me. But you 
need never fear my not keeping faith.” 

“Yet you won't help me into the 
Philomathean ?” 

“No.” 

“So you ll make money out of me, 
but think your club too good ?” 

“ T owe my club a duty.” 

“T know,” he went on smoothly, 
“that you ’re an awful screw, when 


And you are op 


” 
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there’s a dollar in sight. How much do 
you want?” 

My silence should have warned him, 
but he was too self-absorbed to feel any- 
thing but his own mood. 

‘How much do you want?” he re- 
peated ; and I still sat without speaking, 
though the room blurred, and I felt as if 
I were stifling. ‘The day I’m elected 
to the Philomathean, I ’ll give you ” — 

I rose and interrupted him, saying, 
“Mr. Whitely, if you wish me to leave 
your house and employment, you can ob- 
tain my absence in an easier way than 
by insulting me.” 

For a moment we faced each other in 
silence, and then he rose. ‘ Hereafter, 
Dr. Hartzmann, you will pay those dues 
yourself,” he said in a low voice, as he 
moved towards the door. 

I only bowed, glad that the matter 
was so easily ended ; and for nearly two 
months our relations have been of the 
most formal kind that can exist between 
employer and employed. 

Far more bitter was another break. 
When the moment of farewell came, that 
evening, I waited to put you and Mrs. 
Blodgett into your carriages, and while 
we were delayed in the vestibule you 
thanked me again for the pleasure of 
the previous afternoon, and then con- 
tinued: “I understood why you did not 
feel able to please Mrs. Blodgett about 
the concert. But won’t you let me ac- 
knowledge the pleasure of yesterday by 
sending you a ticket? I have taken a 
number, and as all my circle have done 
the same, I am finding it hard to 
rid of them.” 

“That ’s all right, Maizie,” interject- 
ed Mrs. Blodgett, who had caught, or 
inferred from an occasional word that 
“We 
took an extra ticket, and I am going to 
use the doctor for an escort 
ing.” 

“T thank you both,” I 
“but I shall not be able to 
concert.” 


get 


she heard, what you were saying. 
that even- 


answered, 
attend the 
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“ Nonsense!” sniffed Mrs. Blodgett, 
as I helped her into her carriage. 
* You ’re going to do as I tell you.” 

You did not speak in the moment we 
waited for your coupé to take its place, 
but as the tiger opened the door you 
looked in my face for the first time since 
my words, showing me eyes that told of 
the pain I had inflicted. 

“IT am so sorry,” you said quietly. 
“ T had thought — hoped — that we were 
to be friends.” 

There was nothing for me to say, and 
we parted thus. From that time I have 
seen little of you, for when I meet you 
in society you no longer make it possi- 
ble for me to have much of your society. 
And my persistent refusal to go to the 
concert with Mrs. Blodgett and Agnes 
completed their irritation against me, so 
that I am no longer asked to their home, 
and thus have lost my most frequent op- 
portunity of meeting you. But harder 
even than this deprivation is the thought 
that I have given you pain; made all 
the greater, perhaps, because so ill de- 
served and apparently unreasonable. I 
find myself longing for the hour when 
we shall meet at that far-away tribunal, 
where all our lives, and not alone that 
which is seen, will stand revealed. For 
two months I have not had a single mo- 
ment of happiness or even hope. I am 
lonely and weary, while my strength 
and courage seem to lessen day by day. 
Oh, my darling, I pray God that thought 
of you will make me stronger and braver, 
so that I may go on with my fight. 
Good-night. 


XXII. 


March 13. Last night, at the Philo- 
mathean, Mr. Blodgett joined me, and 
asked me why I had not dined with 
them lately. He returned only a few 
days ago, and was thus ignorant that I 
have not been inside his door for weeks. 
I hesitated for an instant, and then re- 
plied, “I have been working very hard.” 
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“ What are you usually doing?” he 
asked, smiling. ‘Come in to Sunday 
dinner to-morrow.” 

“T shall be too busy with a lot of 
manuscripts I have on hand, that must 
be read,” I told him. 

“Stop killing yourself,” he ordered. 
“* As it is, you look as if you were on the 
brink of a bad illness. You won’t get 
on a bit faster by dying young.” 

There the matter rested, and I did not 
go to dinner to-day, being indeed glad 
to stay indoors; for I very foolishly 
walked up town yesterday through the 
slush, and caught a bad cold. While I 
was trying to keep warm, this evening, 
a note was brought me from Mr. Blod- 
gett, asking me to come to him at once; 
and fearing something important, I 
braved the cold without delay, ill though 
I felt. I was shown at once into his 
den, which was so cheerful with its open 
fire that I felt it was a good exchange 
for my cold room, where I had sat cough- 
ing and shivering all the afternoon. 

“ Twice in my life I’ve really lost my 
temper with the boss,’ he began, before 
I had even sat down, though he closed 
the door while speaking. ‘ Never mind 
about the first time, but to-day I got 
mad enough to last me for the rest of 
my life.” 

“‘ May I sit down ?” I interrupted. 

He nodded his head, and took a po- 
sition in front of me, with his back to 
the fire, as he continued: ‘‘ Women are 
enough to make a man frantic when they 
get a fixed idea! Now, to-day, at din- 
ner, I said I’d invited you, and I saw 
in a moment something was in the wind ; 
so when we had finished I told them to 
come in here, and it did n’t take me long 
to find out the trouble.” 

“T didn’t like to” —I began; but he 
went on: — 

“ And that was the beginning of their 
trouble. I tell you, there was Cain here 
for about ten minutes, and there were n’t 
two worse scared women this side of the 
grave, while I was ranting ; for the boss 
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remembered the other time, and Agnes 
had never seen me break loose. I told 
them they ’d done their best to drive 
you crazy with grief; that if they ’d 
searched for ten years they could n’t 
have found a meaner or crueler thing, 
or one that would have hurt you more ; 
that nine men out of ten, in your shoes, 
would have acted dishonestly or cut their 
throat, but that you had toed the chalk- 
line right along, and never once winced. 
And I let them know that for five dol- 
lars they ’d added the last straw of pain 
to a fellow who deserved only kindness 
and help from them.” 

“Really, Mr. Blodgett’? —I protested. 

“Hold on. Don’t attempt to stop me, 
for the fit’s on me still,” he growled. 
“They tried to come the surprised, and 
then the offended, but they did n’t fool 
me. I never let up on them till I had 
said all I wanted to say, and they won’t 
forget it for a day or two. When I sent 
Agnes upstairs, she was sobbing her eyes 
out, and the boss would have given her 
pin money for ten years to have escaped 
with her.”’ 

“It’s too bad to”? — 

‘That ’s just what it was!” he cried. 
“To think of those screws trying to black- 
mail you, and then telling me you were a 
skinflint because you would n’t do what 
they wanted! Well, after Agnes had 
gone, I gave the boss a supplementary 
and special dose of her own. I told her 
she could double discount you on mean- 
ness, and then give you forty-nine points ; 
and to make sure of good measurement, 
I added in the whole female sex along 
with her. I told her that if she knew 
the facts of your life, she ’d get down on 
her knees and crawl round to your place 
to ask your pardon, and then she would 
n’t be fit to have it. I told her that 
when the day of judgment came, she’d 
just go the other way in preference to 
hearing what the recording angel had 
written of her.” 

“T am afraid my welcome will be 
scantier than ever.” 
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‘* Not a bit of it. I’m the master of 
this house, as they found out this after- 
noon, and I say who ‘ll come into it, and 
who ‘ll not. I shan’t need to interfere 
in your case, for you ‘ll get a warm wel- 
come from both.” 

“You did n’t tell them ? ” I exclaimed, 
starting forward in my seat. 

“ Not a word, though the boss nearly 
went crazy with curiosity. But I did 
say that you were making a splendid up- 
hill fight, and if they knew the facts of 
the case they ’d be proud to black your 
boots. My word goes in this family 
about as well as it does on the street, and 
you ‘ll get all the welcome you can stand 
from now on.” 

“You make me very proud and 
happy.” 

“You have reason 
asserted. 


to be proud,” he 
a man who slob- 
going to tell you 

When you first 
came here, I sized you up as rather a 
softy, your manner was so quiet and gen- 
tle. I got over that delusion precious 
quick, and I want to say that for pluck 
and grit you ’re a trump, and there ’s my 
hand on it.” 

He went to the table, poured out a 
couple of glasses of whiskey and seltzer, 
and brought them to the fire. “ You 
need something for that graveyard cough 


“T’m not 
bers much, but I’m 
what I think of you. 


of yours,” he said, handing one to me. 
“Well,” he went on, “I did n’t bring 
you out such a night as this to tell you 
of my scrap; but after the row, the 
boss was so ashamed of herself that 
she trumped up an A 1 excuse (as she 
thought) for having treated you as she 
had, and that led to a talk, and that’s 
why I sent round for you. What do you 
suppose she has got into her head?” 

“T can’t imagine.” 

“T need n’t tell you,” he remarked, 
“that women always know an awful lot 
that isn’t so. But just because they 
do, they every now and then discover a 
truth that can’t be come at in any other 
way. Now the boss thinks she’s done 
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this, and I’m not sure that she has n’t. 
She says you are in love.” 

“T never knew a man that was n’t,” 
I replied, trying to smile. “If it is n’t 
with a woman, then it’s always with 
himself.”’ 

“ But the boss thinks she knows the 
girl, and has a down on you because you 
— because you don’t try for her.” 

I laughed bitterly, and said, “You 
needed no explanation for that.” 

“That ’s what made the boss’s idea 
reasonable to me,” he explained. ‘She 
could n’t conceive why you should keep 
silent, and so was ready to pitch into 
you on the slightest pretense. Women 
have n’t much use for a man who falls in 
love and does n’t sayso. But of course 
I knew that your debt put marriage out 
of the question.” 

I merely nodded my head, for even 
to him I could not speak of my love for 
you, it was so sacred to me. 

He drew up a chair to the fire, and 
continued: “ There is n’t another man to 
whom I’d care to say what I’m going 
to say to you, but you ’ve got a heart 
and a head both, and won’t misunder- 
stand me.” He finished his glass, and 
set it on the mantel. ‘ Now I don’t 
have to tell you that the boss is fond of 
you, and when I told her that I knew of 
a reason why you could n’t marry, she 
forgave you on the spot. What ’s more, 
she first wished to learn what it was; 
and failing in that, she then wanted to 
know if it could be remedied, so that 
you might have a chance to win the 
girl.” 

“She of course knows nothing of my 
position ?” 

“No,” he said, “ but she knows some- 
thing of your character, and she’s or- 
dered me that, if it’s possible, I’m to 
help you get the girl you care for.” 

“ But my debt!” I exclaimed. 

“ How much is it now ?” he queried. 

“One hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand.” 

“ Well, Ill lend Agnes’s husband one 
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hundred and eighteen thousand dollars 
at three per cent, and leave her the note 
when I die. From what I know of 
marriage, I can only say that if she 
squeezes him for payment it will be his 
own fault.” 

I sat speechless for a moment, too be- 
wildered by the unexpected turn to even 
think. 

“‘T was as surprised as you look,” he 
went on, “for although I had seen that 
you and Agnes ” — 

“ Indeed, Mr. Blodgett,’ I exclaimed 
hastily, “I am no more to Miss Agnes 
than a dozen of her friends! I” — 

“So the boss says,” he interrupted. 
* But that does n’t mean that you can’t 
be. Though to speak the truth, my boy,” 
he continued, resting his hand on my 
knee, “this wasn’t my plan. I had 
hoped that you and Maizie would take 
a shine to each other, and so kiss the 
chalk-marks off that old score. But 
when I spoke of the scheme to the boss, 
this evening, she told me there had 
never been a chance of it; that you did 
n’t like Mai, and that she is practically 
engaged to Whitely, and is only — Bet- 
ter have some more whiskey, or that 
cough will shake you to pieces.”’ 

I could only shake my head in my 
misery, but after a moment I was able 
to say, “ Mr. Blodgett, I did not under- 
stand — I” — 

“JT want to tell you,” he broke in, 
“before you say anything more, that 
I never believe in putting one’s fin- 
gers into love affairs, and I should n’t 
in this case if the boss did n’t feel so 
keen about it, but I don’t choose to be 
the one to stand in her way. And now 
I’m not offering my daughter’s hand. 
You know as well as I that Agnes is n’t 
the kind of girl who needs a prospectus 
or a gold clause to work her off. If she 
dropped her handkerchief to-morrow, 
fifty men would be scrambling for it, 
eh?” 

“Yes.” Then I added, “ And, Mr. 
Blodgett, I can’t find the words to tell 
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how I thank you both for such a com- 
pliment. If” — 

“T knew you would n’t misunder- 
stand me,” he went on. “It’s a good 
deal of a start in life to be born a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ But, Mr. Blodgett,’ I said, “ there 
has been a mistake. I—#it is hard to 
say, but” — then I faltered. 

He looked at me keenly for a mo- 
ment. ‘So the boss was wrong? It’s 
only friendship, not love?” 

“ Just what she has given to me,” I 
answered. 

“Very well. Then if you want to 
please the boss—and me— let that 
friendship grow into something better. 
But don’t misunderstand me. 
win Agnes, if she is won. 
thing.” 

“ Mr. Blodgett, should you be willing 
to let me try to win Miss Agnes, if I 
tell you that I do not love her as a man 
should love the woman he seeks for his 
wife ?” 


You must 
We do no- 


“Marriage is a funny business,” he 


“Now there’s the boss. 
When I married her I thought she was 
so and so; little by little I found she 
was n’t; but by the time I had found it 
out, I would n’t have swapped her for 
ten of the women I had thought she was. 
Some men have no business to marry 
unless they ’re pretty strongly attached, 
for they don’t run steady ; but you ’re a 
fellow that would keep in the traces no 
matter what happened, and before long 
youd find yourself mighty fond of 
Agnes. A sense of duty is about as 
good a basis to marry on, if there ’s nat- 
ural sympathy and liking, as all this 
ideal make-believe. I don’t think you 
dislike Agnes, do you?” 

“ Indeed, no!” I exclaimed. “ No- 
body could. She is too charming and 
sweet for any one to do that. Miss Ag- 
nes deserves far more than I can bring 
her. What have I to give in return for 
all this ?” 

“You can settle that with Agnes,” 


responded. 
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he laughed ; and then, as if to lessen my 
poverty in my own eyes, he kindly add- 
ed, “In the first place, I'll get a son- 
in-law chock-full of heart and grit and 
brains; and I’ve had pretty good evi- 
dence that he is n’t fortune - hunting, 
which is Agnes’s great danger. But that 
is n’t all, and I want you to know I’m 
not a fool. I’m a big fellow down in 
Wall Street, and even on the Royal Ex- 
change, but do you think I don’t know 
my position? They kept me up over 
two years at the Philomathean, and you 
four months. After you ’ve worked ten 
years over books with your own name 
on them, you'll be received and ko- 
towed to by people who would n’t crook 
a finger to know me. You won’t be fa- 
mous as I am, for the number of naughts 
I can write after a figure, but your name 
will be known everywhere, and will be 
familiar long after mine has been for- 
gotten. Who were the bankers and rich 
men fifty years ago? There is n’t one 
person in a thousand can tell you. But 


who has n’t heard of Thackeray and 


Hawthorne, Macaulay and Motley? 
Don’t you see I’m doing my level best 
for Agnes, and making a regular Jew 
bargain ?”’ 

** Perhaps Miss Agnes will not agree.” 

“We ’ve got to take that chance ; but 
she likes you, and good women think a 
heap more of brains than they do of 
money. If you'll let me tell her your 
story, it won’t be long before she ’ll take 
notice. I should n’t have had to ask the 
boss twice if I’d had any such trump 
card as you’ve got, and she was a sight 
less tender-hearted than Agnes!” 
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“Mr. Blodgett,” I said, “I can't 
tell you the gratitude I feel, but I must 
be frank.” 

“ Hold on!” hecried. ‘I don’t want 
you to say anything now. You are to 
take a week on it, and not give me your 
answer till the end. If you have half 
the gratitude in you that you pretend, 
you ‘ll do as the boss wants.” 

I had manned myself to tell him of 
my love for you, but I bowed assent, for 
indeed I was too bewildered to think 
clearly, and was glad to have a respite. 
We shook hands without further parley, 
and I came back here, to cough and shiver 
while trying to think it all out. An hour 
ago I went to bed, but I was wakeful, 
and so sit here trying to write myself 
into sleepiness. 

I have thought out what my course 
must be. If it is true, as indeed I 
know it to be, that Mr. Whitely has won 
you, Mr. Blodgett shall have the truth. 
I shall tell him that I will put you out 
of my heart, as perforce I must, and 
that if he is still willing I will go to 
Agnes, tell her too the whole truth, and 
promise her such love and devotion as I 
can give. So sweet a girl deserves far 
more, and I cannot believe that she will 
accept the little I can offer; but if she 
does, it shall be the labor of my life to 
be to her a true and tender husband. 
And even if she were not what she is, 
the thought that through her I have 
made reparation for the wrong done 
you will make easy both tenderness and 
love for her. 

For the last time, perhaps, I have the 
right to say, “ Good-night, my love.” 

Paul Leicester Ford. 
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How long it has lain drowsing in my heart, 
The torpid fear, half witless of its sting, 
Who knows? ... Yet haply He has smiled apart, 
All-knowing and all-silent: ay, at this, 
How it uncoils slow length, awakening, 
And wakes to hiss! 


Here may I lean and glory in my wings 
While all the stars go singing, sphere on sphere 
Bound to an orbit; and with echoings 
They set the darkness throbbing. Oh, I hear 
How they all sing, to bind 
Me, — where I poise and laugh at them like wind, 
But none too near. 


If He be All in All, why stays He yet 
To burn moth-wings that fly athwart His will ? 
If He be master, why has He not set 
A hand upon my mouth, to say, Be still, 
As snowfall dumbs the Earth, 
And with the leaves all laughterless, her mirth 


Falls brown and chill! 


Why is He silent? For the seasons shift, 
A rainbow change of summer and of cold, 
And light and dark, like flickering clouds that drift 
Across a bubble, rose and green and gold 
All in a bright dismay, 
Before it vanish in a little spray: 
The Earth grows old. 


Yet all the while unshadowed, I take care 
To lie in wait for eager ships that be 
So brave to follow, —hunt them to my lair 
And drag them down, a-quiver to be free, 
With broken wings, until, 
Struck through with fangs of lightning, they lie still 
To feed the Sea. 


Is He not vext? Myself, I like them well: 
They coax me like the foolish nest, unsought, 
Loath to be taken, that must ever tell 
Where music is. So have I often caught 
The winds to pluck their sting 
And send them weaponless and wandering 
And good for naught. 
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Have I not stirred the swarms that work men ill? 
Raveled time’s work? Have I not laughed to see 
How they cursed Him, unwitting of my will, 
For all the bickering hate, when straight as bee 
Homeward at evening, 
With ruin laden every pest took wing 
Homeward to me! 


What have I spared save those mad stars of His 
Because I would not come too near their song, 
Urging to madness everything that is, 
Luring to follow, drawing me along 
To follow on the height, 
A foolish pathway trodden into light 
By all the throng! 


Look how they all go timely, one and one, 
To do His bidding; they that might go free, 
And do His bidding, — moon and star and sun, 
Singing the spell that reaches after me! 
They know not they are mad: 
Even the Earth, wan drudge, goes ever sad 
And bright to see. 


I would not listen, — nay, I will not hear. 
So the sea-tides at ebb and flow may plead 
With sea-drift. So it is, if you come near, 
A world would whirl you whither it may lead. 
So may the wind — who knows? — 
Urge all the petals of a doubtful rose : 
My rose, take heed! 


I will not listen. Like a flock of birds 
Circled about the tamer, set to sing 
With hearts abeat to his unspoken words, — 
Wild joys, all bright and unremembering, — 
So it may be that each 
Has faltered, trembled, felt the tamer reach 
To bind his wing. 


Is it His spell that measures what they sing ? 
Some rhythm within His silence that they hear, 
Whence all the echoes widen, ring on ring, 
With all the irised light from sphere to sphere ? 
Surely the currents start 
Pulsing high tide from some immortal heart: 
There wakes the fear. 


Why does He tarry? Say I fear Him not, 
Reach up and blow the stars out one by one, 
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Unleash, to exultations long forgot, 
The planets He hath charmed: were it well done ? 
Bind all the winds that be, 
Shake meteors from their husks, drink of the sea, 


Would it avail ? 


' 


Outstare the sun! 


So I make shift to break 


The enringing song and scatter it through space ~ 
Like rainfall fair to see, —and if I take 
The lordship on me in that desert place: 
To be alone with Him 
There in the void, among dead worlds left dim, 


And face to face? 


What if His silence waits me, like a net 
Hid in the midst of them that lure and call, 
Till I—TI falter, tremble, and forget 
Glory and joyance to be tamed His thrall ? 
Even now on tardy wing, — 
Even now too long I listen, wondering 


If He be AIL! 
Josephine Preston Peabody. 





COMMENT ON 
THE notion of “complete works” 
used to bring up the vision of a solemn 
row of learned treatises ; now we have 
our fiction on dress parade, and so eager 
are we to have uniform and complete 
sets that hardly has a writer made a 
few successful ventures than he is set 
forth in purple and fine linen, and given 
all the outward show of a classic. Not 
only this, but his ’prentice work is dili- 
gently searched out, and if he is very 
complacent he addresses his readers 
from behind historical prefaces. One is 
easily persuaded, however, that the ini- 
tiative in such matters is taken by the 
publisher rather than by the author. 
Here is Mr. Barrie, for example, whose 
Sentimental Tommy is still a very new 
book, and whose Auld Licht Idylls is 
not an old one, gathering his Novels, 
Tales, and Sketches into eight volumes 
almost to be called stately. (Scribners.) 
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RECENT 


BOOKS OF FICTION. 

He has prefixed brief introductions which 
have a somewhat reluctant air, as if he 
found it rather difficult to treat his per- 
formances as matters of history ; but in 
them he does, in a half-covert way, take 
the reader a little into his confidence. 
These introductions, brief as they are, 
may yet be read to advantage as a group, 
since they make one somewhat acquaint- 
ed, before he begins the tales, with the 
humor and point of view of the author. 
One discovers that one has to do with a 
personality which hides behind an open 
window. In one of his books, Margaret 
Ogilvy, Mr. Barrie makes a confession 
which throws a flood of light not only 
on his own writing, but on that of Scots 
generally. 

“Tt seems to be a law of nature,” he 
says, “that we must show our true 
selves at some time; and as the Scot 
must do it at home, and squeeze a day 
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into an hour, what follows is that he is 
self-revealing in the superlative degree, 
the feelings so long dammed up over- 
flow, and thus a Scotch family are pro- 
bably better acquainted with each other, 
and more ignorant of the life outside 
their circle, than any other family in the 
world. 
the affection existing between them is 
almost painful in its intensity ; they have 
not more to give than their neighbors, 


And as knowledge is sympathy, 


but it is bestowed upon a few instead 
of being distributed among many ; they 
are reputed niggardly, but for family 
affection, at least, they pay in gold. In 
this, I believe, we shall find the true 
explanation why Scotch literature, since 
long before the days of Burns, has been 
so often inspired by the domestic hearth, 
and has treated it with a passionate un- 
derstanding.” 


The book from which this passage is 


taken may be regarded as the most signi- 
ficant illustration of Mr. Barrie’s state- 
ment to be found in Scottish literature. 
It is a sketch of his mother by a son who 
never forgets that he is a novelist, —a 
novelist who is conscious in an intense 
It affects different 
temperaments differently, but when one 
comes back to it, after reading all the 
other writings of Mr. Barrie, one finds 
it sess difficult to understand how the au- 
thor could write it in the innocence of his 
heart and the ripe intelligence of his lit- 
erary consciousness. For all the creations 
of his higher art are true to a single prin- 
ciple: the concentration of attention upon 
the details of a single community, and 
the interpretation, through the most con- 
crete expression, of the deepest and the 
shallowest moments of the life there to 
be discovered. 


sort of his sonship. 


It is nothing new for a novelist to be 
interested in persons, but it is rare for one 
to be so absolutely concerned with them 
as Mr. Barrie shows himself to be. In 
his portraitures of acknowledged men, as 
in his group An Edinburgh Eleven, he 
shows how cleverly he can hit off pecu- 
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liarities, and how careless he is of any 
attempt at exact and rounded character- 
sketching. The novelist is always get- 
ting in his way and teasing him, not to 
make caricatures, but to draw pictures, 
like aschoolboy with his slate before him 
and sums to do. With the freedom of 
a story-teller when his figures are not 
already public characters, he makes the 
field which he has chosen for his own, 
the imaginary village of Thrums, instinct 
with actual life. Here are several tales 
and groups of sketches, — A Window in 
Thrums, The Little Minister, Auld Licht 
Idylls, and Sentimental Tommy ; and as 
Tommy, with his imagination, succeeds 
in persuading himself and his sister and 
their friends that London is but the pe- 
numbra of Thrums, so Mr. Barrie, by his 
genius, finds this little village all the 
world he needs for displaying the whole 
range of human nature. It is enough 
for him, because it is not the incidents 
of the village life, but the persons en- 
acting the 
with. 


scenes, that he is engaged 


Indeed, the note that jars makes more 
evident the source of Mr. Barrie’s real 
In The Little Minister he has 
introduced as a principal figure the half- 
gypsy creature, Babbie, and has mar- 
ried her to Mr. Dishart. The introduc- 
tion and treatment are a tour de force, 
and we observe that he lets the girl dis- 
creetly alone, once she is married; in 
the other books, although Mr. Dishart 
comes and goes, Mrs. Dishart is the 
merest shadow. 


power. 


She is more distinctly 
an invention, as we suspect the Paint- 
ed Lady of being; the other characters 
are true imaginative portraits, derived 
from sympathetic study of life. The 
sureness of the touch is discoverable in 
multitudinous passages, phrases, words, 
in the wit and humor, and above all in 
the freedom with which hard, unlovely 
qualities are drawn without a particle of 
sentimentality or cynicism. We should 
place the element of truthfulness as the 
very highest trait in Mr. Barrie’s work. 
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The value of these Scottish stories is all 
the more noticeable because of the ex- 
perimental and amateurish character of 
other of his writings which he has thought 
best to include in this series. It is the 
sketch which shows Mr. Barrie at his 
best ; his latest long story, Sentimental 
Tommy, is a prolonged, delightful sketch, 
full of ingenuity and broken lines, genu- 
inely analytic without having the corro- 
siveness of much modern analysis. The 
explanation lies in the fact that the author 
delights in what Tommy does, and that 
his analysis of a character dominated by 
the imaginative force is nothing more or 
less than a curious tracing of the embry- 
onic activity of a nature which shows it- 
self in fuller life capable of possessing 
and dramatizing the men, women, and 
children of Thrums. It is indeed a sin- 
gularly comprehensive and simple per- 
sonality which is reflected by this series 
of writings, deriving its quickening pow- 
er from a mother, and shadowing forth 
its fullness of art in the varied play of 
a boy’s mind. 

Though Mr. Barrie dubs his latest 
hero “ sentimental,” the name is a little 
misleading unless to Scotch ears. “ Im- 
aginative ” comes nearer the mark, and 
Mr. Barrie’s work is strongly charac- 
terized by the healthy absence of senti- 
mentalism. Mr. Watson, Ian Maclaren, 
comes perilously near wearing the title. 
His sketches, with all their humor, have 
been rather close to the rainy weather 
region. His first novel, Kate Carnegie 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), is not, properly 
speaking, a novel at all, but is a series of 
sketches of life in Drumtochty, especially 
of its ministers and their clerical brethren 
in the neighborhood, connected by a slight 
thread of story, telling of the loves of 
the heroine and John Carmichael, of 
which the interest is correspondingly 
weak. Indeed, the young Free Church 
minister and the General’s daughter 
would have been more convincing if 
their love had never got beyond the re- 
gion of fancy, and they had each mar- 
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ried in their own world, as the least so- 
phisticated reader knows they would have 
done except for the author’s will. But 
setting this aside, the book is very plea- 
sant reading, and in certain of its chap- 
ters shows Mr. Watson at his best. It 
abounds in admirable bits of character- 
drawing, and is illumined everywhere 
by the writer’s very real gift of humor, 
—a humor unforced, quickly perceptive, 
and as far removed from cynicism as 
from any tinge of vulgarity. Nowhere 
has the Kirk, its ministers, its forms 
and customs, — those enormously impor- 
tant factors in Scottish life, — been more 
sympathetically dealt with. The book 
is a study of the humors of a rural par- 
ish; its rare touches of pathos are poi- 
gnant rather than tearful. Its strongest 
and also its finest character-sketch is 
that of the Rev. Jeremiah Saunderson, 
minister of the Free Church of Kilbo- 
gie, the profundity of whose learning is 
equaled only by his inability to put it 
to any practical use, and whose tender- 
ness and guilelessness in no way modify 
an unwavering belief in the extremest 
tenets of Calvinism, which compels him 
to denounce to the Presbytery (quite 
harmlessly) the heresy of the young man 
he loves as a son. In contrast is Dr. 
Davidson, parish minister of Drumtoch- 
ty, —a Moderate, suave, courtly, ruling 
his little domain with a wise, gentle, but 
very firm hand, and keeping peace in his 
time. These studies, with the delight- 
fully humorous yet unexaggerated sketch 
of John, the beadle, who advised or en- 
couraged trembling probationers, and 
“carried the books” before the Doctor 
in a stately procession of two, and was 
in himself an embodiment of the dig- 
nity of the Auld Kirk, would alone give 
the book an abundant reason for being, 
the more because in Drumtochty, as else- 
where, the old order changeth. 

The Scots are having it much their 
own way. It was tolerably certain that 
Mr. Crockett would sooner or later take 
the Ayrshire Tragedy for the subject of 
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one of his historical, or, as they might be 
called, chronicle tales ; for these loosely 
woven narratives, with their crowd of 
characters, small and great, in form re- 
semble more closely old family or coun- 
ty histories than compactly constructed 
novels. The Gray Man (Harpers), deal- 
ing with what the law — uniformly set 
at naught by the dramatis persone — 
accurately termed ‘‘the heathenish and 
accursed practice of Deadly Feud,” is of 
course a tale of continuous fighting, in- 
glorious neighborhood or family brawls 
marked by much reckless bravery, a 
good deal of bloodshed, and the natural 
accompaniments of brutality and trea- 
chery. The author describes these con- 
flicts with an immense deal of spirit and 
fervor, and a rather unusually good re- 
production of the temper of the time in 
more points than one, and he imparts 
some of his excitement even to unim- 
pressionable readers. Launcelot Kenne- 
dy, the narrator, has a fair measure 
of vitality, but the youth’s conceit might 
have been more subtly indicated, while 
his hoidenish sweetheart is of a type 
that is already familiar to Mr. Crock- 
ett’s readers. The events which lead to 
the murder of Sir Thomas Kennedy of 
Culzean (which Sir Walter phonetically 
spelled “ Cullayne,” to the advantage of 
the non-Scottish public) by John Mure 
of Auchendrayne, and thereafter to the 
apprehension and execution of that con- 
summate villain and his son, are set forth 
with reasonable fidelity to facts, often 
forcibly, and occasionally with a genuine 
dramatic touch. The mystery, however, 
which in the beginning is supposed to 
attend the appearances of John Mure 
as the Gray Man, really comes to little, 
the narrative growing notably more di- 
It is 
quite strong enough, after its kind, to 
have spared Sawny Bean’s cave and its 
unhuman inmates; the tale has sufficient 
barbarism without that final horror. The 
author seems at times deliberately to have 
sought merely sensational effects, always 


rect and graphic as it goes on. 
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to the weakening of his work artistically 
as well as realistically. 

The popular favor which has been be- 
stowed on Mrs. Steel’s latest book will 
prove grateful to those who have fol- 
lowed her work with ever growing inter- 
est, —an interest first roused by certain 
unsigned magazine sketches, differing 
as widely as might be from the earlier 
stories of Kipling that had preceded 
them, but to be placed second to no 
lesser studies than his. On the Face of 
the Waters (Macmillan) is emphatically 
the best tale of the Mutiny yet written, 
though its readers may recall others, 
from the pens of men who lived through 
that time of terror, that in their treat- 
ment of one or another aspect of the 
great tragedy might rival it; but which 
of them has the comprehensiveness, the 
insight, and the strength of this? In 
regard to the truth of the picture, the 
author says: “I have not allowed fic- 
tion to interfere with fact in the slight- 
est degree. . . . Every incident bearing 
in the remotest degree on the Mutiny, 
or on the part which real men took in it, 
is scrupulously exact, even to the date, 
the hour, the scene, the very weather.” 
When it is remembered how large a li- 
cense the great historical novelists have 
taken in these things, Mrs. Steel’s fear 
lest her book, in attempting to be at once 
a story and a history, should fail in 
either aim, is not uncalled for, nor, it 
must be owned, without justification, in 
so far as the occasional and quite natu- 
ral refusal of the two elements to inter- 
mingle is concerned. 

The interest of the story is centred 
upon the fortunes of two men and two 
women, but they are in the foreground 
of a very crowded scene, every part of 
which is full of vivid life, — Anglo-In- 
dians, civilian and military of all degrees, 
the sham court at Delhi with its doting 
representative of the Great Moguls and 
his evil wife, Sepoys, devotees, jugglers, 
women of the bazaar; vigorously realis- 
tic portraits many of these, the color 
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surrounding them, the atmosphere they 
breathe, becoming evident to the reader, 
and this without too visible effort on the 
writer’s part. She has assimilated In- 
dia, so to speak, and does not dwell on 
things new or strange as one to whom 
the scene is foreign. The four charac- 
ters we have spoken of — Jim Douglas, 
keen, alert, capable, his career ruined 
because of an act of generous boyish 
folly ; Major Erlton, slow-witted, sensu- 
al, without even the conventional honor 
of a gentleman, and who yet dies brave- 
ly, as does the light woman, Alice Gis- 
sing; and last, Mrs. Erlton, in saving 
whom Douglas loses the chance which 
comes to him of retrieving the past, and 
yet works out his own salvation thereby 
— are all sketched with admirable skill, 
but it must be said with most notable suc- 
cess in the case of the undeserving pair. 
The author’s greatest shortcoming, her 
occasional want of lucidity, —the more 
trying because she shows so often that 
she can write with as much clearness 
as force, —is to be found in this book 
as well as in its predecessors. Perhaps 
the West can never really understand the 
East, but Mrs. Steel is one of the few 
writers who can give it some measure of 
comprehension ; so it is the greater pity 
when the results of her wealth of know- 
ledge, her delicate and-sympathetic in- 
sight, are obscured by a mist of her own 
creating. 

The historical novel subtends a wide 
are when it takes in the English conquest 
of India and the Christian conquest of 
Rome. In Quo Vadis, a Narrative of 
Rome at the Time of Nero (Little, Brown 
& Co.), the Polish giant, Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz, takes his turn at wrestling, for 
a fall, with the most difficult as well as 
the most importunate of historical pro- 
blems : how it was, practically, that the 
empire of Christ came to replace, in its 
own seat, the empire of the Roman Cex- 
sars. He brings to the adventure some 
great qualifications, —a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the records of the time, 
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a virile and prolific imagination, the 
elemental force and unspent passion of 
the Slav, along with his natural procliv- 
ity to mysticism, —and all these fused 
by the ardor of an apparently recent con- 
version to the ideas of what the French 
call Néo-Christianisme. 

Happily, there is no question of bring- 
ing upon the stage in person the Author 
of the most radical of all revolutions. 
But the plain testimony of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul to the facts of their own 
experience with regard to the Christ is 
represented as finding ready credence 
with open-minded Romans, who attach 
no supernatural significance whatever to 
the circumstances ; and one of these Ro- 
mans makes a statement, in a private let- 
ter, of the questions at issue between the 
old world and the new, which is even 
startling in its clearness : — 

“ T know not how the Christians order 
their own lives, but I know that where 
their religion begins Roman rule ends ; 
our mode of life ends; the distinction 
between conquered and conqueror, rich 
and poor, master and slave, ends; gov- 
ernment ends; Cesar ends; law and 
all the order of the world ends: and in 
place of these appears Christ, with a 
certain mercy not existent hitherto, and 
a kindness opposed to human and our 
Roman instincts.” 

The Neo-Christian, or the Christian 
socialist, — for they are essentially one, 
whatever shade of doctrinal difference 
may lie between them, — would say much 
the same concerning the powers in pre- 
sent possession of the world. For him, 
the day, more than three hundred years 
later than Nero’s time, when Christianity 
became the state religion, and fashion- 
able among the great, was a day of ar- 
rested development rather than of vic- 
tory achieved. The true revivals of that 
faith he discerns there only where its 
beginnings had been, in deserts and in 
dungeons. The foremost apostle of the 
new Christianity, the Slavic Tolstoi, has 
embraced poverty as ardently and un- 
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reservedly as did the saint of Assisi, 
or those “men of the Spirit” who fled 
in his wake from the tyranny of a ruth- 
less ecclesiasticism to the snowy soli- 
tudes of the winter Apennines. From this 
point of view, so powerful a writer as 
Sienkiewicz could hardly fail to present 
an impressive picture of the first great 
Christian persecution, and the truth is 
that he has succeeded in restoring that 
dreadful period after a somewhat new 
and altogether masterly fashion. He lays 
hold of its horrors with a simple and un- 
shrinking directness which reminds one 
most of all of the Russian painter, Va- 
sili Verestchagin. He designs with the 
same strange mixture of poetic breadth 
and precise realism. Surely the might of 
these men is to some extent a matter of 
unwornrace! No writer, whether of his- 
tory or of fiction, whom we remember, 
has drawn so living and speaking a like- 
ness of the Emperor Nero as has this 
Polish novelist. No one else has made 
that curious moral monster so consistent 
in his inconsistencies, so inevitable both 
in his fatuities and in his enormities, so 
clear to the mind’s eye in the uncanny 
and repulsive peculiarities of his person. 
There is a description in chapter vii. of 
an imperial banquet, at which the Chris- 
tian maiden Lygia was forced to appear, 
which illumines one of the most hack- 
neyed of subjects, and seizes the ima- 
gination with irresistible power. The 
midnight services of the proscribed, the 
incidents of the great fire, and the scenes 
in the amphitheatre, for those who have 
the nerve to dwell on their details, are 
made equally vivid and convineing. Yet 
there is no display of erudition. All the 
preliminary labor is hidden, subdued, 
absorbed, as it ought to be; telling only 
in the astonishing solidity of the repre- 
sentation. The English of the trans- 
lation is very bad, in parts; obscure 
and evidently inadequate to the author’s 
meaning, and very little assisted by 
what would appear to have been the in- 
cessant references of the translator to 
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a French version which he understood 
hardly better than the original Polish. 
Certain puerile mistakes — like render- 
ing sang-froid by cool blood, and confus- 
ing the Campagna of modern Rome with 
the territory of 
and over again. 
perfections are 


Campania — occur over 

Yet all these minor im- 
overborne by the rush 
of the narrative and the energy of the 
author’s purpose. Occasionally, indeed, 
the very uncouthness of the diction seems 
to give a peculiar and touching force to 
the utterances of unlettered confessor 
and stammering slave. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, the translator stumbles, 
as it were, on an expression of singular 
beauty; as where he says that, to the 
watchers in the early dawn outside the 
Mamertine prison, the whole structure 
began to “sound like a harp ” with the 
matin hymn of the prisoners ; or where 
he tells yet once again, in bald and 
broken but most poignant phrases, the 
always overpowering story of the mar- 
tyrs’ constancy under torture. 

The reason why, with all its power, 
Quo Vadis fails as a Christian or even a 
Neo-Christian tract — for as such, after 
all, it does fail —is that, in spite of his 
own evident intention to the contrary, 
Sienkiewicz makes his pagans, man for 
man, so much more real and individual 
than his Christians. We simply do not 
believe in the conversion of Vinicius. 
We wonder how he could ever have im- 
posed upon the Apostles, and especially 
upon Paul. It was the mere might of 
his very human passion for Lygia which 
carried the young patrician through all 
that he endured. No doubt that passion 
is magnificently portrayed. But it finds 
its fitting consummation and reward, — 
exactly where the just instinct of the au- 
thor has placed them; not in victorious 
martyrdom and the trance of a blessed 
immortality, but in the melodramatic de- 
liverance from the arena, and the con- 
ventional “‘ happy ever after ” of the safe 
retreat in Sicily. It is that gracious and 
polished heathen, Petronius Arbiter, who 
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is the true hero of the book. There is 
an exquisite point of irony in his amiable 
letter to the married and settled lovers, 
wherein he declines their earnest invita- 
tion to join them in Sicily, on the plea of 
his own implicit engagement to die at 
Rome; and then reminds them, with a 
suave apology, that he does not need to 
learn of them —or of any Christian — 
how to do that. And the scene of the 
suicide of Petronius and Eunice, in its 
chastened splendor and grave decorum, 
is, upon the whole, the greatest and most 
memorable in the book. 

We naturally compare Quo Vadis not 
only with the Fabiolas and Calistas of 
the Catholic revival in England, but with 
that later work which so far surpasses 
them all, even Cardinal Newman’s Tale 
of the Catacombs, in delicate research 
and literary distinction, the Marius of 
the late Walter Pater. To go back to 
Marius after Quo Vadis is to assuage the 
fierce thirst of fever with a cooling and 
healing draught. It isnot a little singu- 
lar that the Neo-pagan should leave upon 
the mind of his reader so much more 
winning and persuasive an impression 
than does the Neo-Christian of the balm, 
the brightness, the divine serenity and 
refreshment, brought into the diseased 
and moribund society of Rome by the 
coming of Christ in Judea. It is the 
Good Shepherd of the earliest Ravanese 
mosaics, youthful, gentle, and debonair, 
who looks wistfully at us out of the con- 
cluding pages of Marius the Epicurean. 
It is true that Marius lived a century 
later than Vinicius ; not under Nero, but 
under the all but saintly Marcus Aurelius, 
during that “ minor peace of the Church”’ 
of which the early knell was to ring at 
Lyons, before the blameless though still 
benighted Emperor died without hope. 
The epoch of Mr. Pater’s beautiful study 
is admirably chosen; that was a part of 
Mr. Pater’s art. No modern writer of 
them all has shed so mild and full a light 
as he on the evolution of Christian ritual. 
None has depicted more tenderly the 
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noiseless widening of the new dawn; the 
natural flowering of Christian precept 
in civic obedience and domestic order, 
stainless love and happy hope; the pene- 
trative and transforming power of Chris- 
tian example over many who never bore 
the Christian name. The childlike sim- 
plicity with which the young Epicurean 
lays down his life for his friend; the un- 
calculated, unappreciated, almost uncon- 
scious sacrifice of the anima naturaliter 
Christiana, speaks to the heart, or at all 
events to certain hearts, almost more in- 
timately and irresistibly than the heca- 
tombs of the amphitheatre. 

If Mr. Pater’s unfinished romance, 
Gaston de Latour (Macmillan), had ever 
been completed, it would have been a 
parallel study of character to Marius, 
“the scene shifted to another age of 
transition, when the old fabric of belief 
was breaking up, and when the problem 
of man’s destiny and his relations to the 
unseen was undergoing a new solution. 
The interest would have centred round 
the spiritual development of a refined 
and cultivated mind, capable of keen en- 
joyment in the pleasures of the senses 
and of the intellect, but destined to find 
its complete satisfaction in that which 
transcends both.” So Mr. Charles L. 
Shadwell describes the author’s purpose 
in beginning a work destined to remain 
a fragment, but a fragment so exquisite 
that its readers will feel grateful to the 
editor who has, we suspect with some 
reluctance, reproduced it in its present 
form. 

Mr. Pater’s style is here at its very 
best, the perfect art concealing the care- 
ful elaboration, and from the outset he 
casts his spell upon the reader, who glad- 
ly follows wheresoever he leads. What 
a series of pictures are to be found in 
the opening chapters: the Chateau of 
Deux-manoirs in the pleasant plain of 
La Beauce ; the parish church where the 
young Gaston kneels to be “made a 
clerk ;”’ the chamber where Gabrielle de 
Latour had died of joy; above all, the 
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glowing presentment of Notre Dame de 
Chartres, of whose life the boy is a part. 
And here it may be well to say that the 
reader in search of a historical romance 
of any accepted fashion will hardly find 
it in these studies of certain moods of 
the spirit in the men of the French Re- 
naissance. ‘To be sure, the terrible real- 
ity of the St. Bartholomew comes into 
the history, and Gaston’s wife is one of 
its victims, but the husband is far away, 
and his connection therewith has none of 
the vividness of his visit to Ronsard, the 
young clerk full of the “ modern ”’ spirit, 
intoxicated with the wine of the new 
verse, pitying the men of the classic past 
for not being aboveground to read it; 
or that memorable sojourn with Mon- 
taigne when in discourse with the youth- 
ful disciple the quintessence of the es- 
says is given us. As for the Huguenots, 
they are rather outside the writer’s con- 
sciousness, having a shadowy and, it 
must be added, exceedingly conventional 
existence in his pages. At the last, if 
we may use that word, the book seems 
to be resolving into a series of essays, 
Gaston’s relation to the study of Bruno 
being of the slightest. The editor may 
be right in thinking it not impossible 
that the author was dissatisfied with the 
work which he had begun, and so de- 
liberately abandoned it. However that 
may be, we are thankful for the vision- 
ary beauty of these glimpses of the 
young Gaston and of his world, without 
and within; and while we must regret 
that no later volume can come to us from 
a writer whose style, in its fascination 
and subtle grace, was a thing apart, full 
acquiescence must be accorded to the 
decision of those in charge of his papers 
that no work of his shall appear in a 
form less complete than he would him- 
self have approved. In our haste we 
might say that they also stand apart 
among literary executors. 

It is a pleasure to see a second book 
show a distinct gain over the first, and 
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this pleasure Mrs. Helen Choate Prince 
has given us in A Transatlantic Chate- 
laine. (Houghton.) The gain is in the 
direction of concentration and of single- 
ness of purpose. Christine Rochefort had 
qualities of cleverness and seriousness ; 
but there was a suspicion that the au- 
thor helped herself to current movements 
in the industrial world without making 
any contribution to their solution by 
penetrative interpretation, and with the 
effect of weakening the emphasis upon 
the characters involved in the disturb- 
ances. In this second book historic 
scenes serve as backgrounds; but Mrs. 
Prince’s real business, and the business 
of the reader, is with the heroine and her 
foils. Not for a moment is the interest 
withdrawn from the young American girl 
who has to fight her way through life ; 
the struggle is made more dramatic from 
the fact that she has wealth and beauty 
on her side. The other characters fall 
admirably into place, and each is suc- 
cinctly, clearly projected: the devoted 
maid, Justine; the well-bred, selfish, and 
affectionate adventuress, Mrs. Lee Blair ; 
the noble and pathetic figure, Madame 
de la Roche. The men who enter the 
heroine’s life are more sketchily drawn, 
but again the art of the novel is true in 
the fullness with which the character of 
Philippe is studied, and the comparative- 
ly fainter lines given to the sketch of the 
two Regniers. The unfolding of Sylvia’s 
character from its self-contained intel- 
lectualism to a generous womanhood is 
clearly disclosed through the succession 
of shocks which she receives. We shall 
look with interest for further work from 
a writer who has shown herself thus ca- 
pable of imagining characters. We sus- 
pect, as she gets a firmer hold on the 
instrument of her art, there may be a 
less strenuous tone, a greater freedom in 
the play of life, possibly even a warmer 
humor. With this mellowness of a riper 
power, there ought to be a product well 
worth waiting for. 
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ON A DICTUM OF MATTHEW ARNOLD'S. 


I HAVE never yet been quite able to 
make up my mind to accept Matthew 
Arnold’s dictum that literary criticism 
is an effort to see the object as in itself 
it really is, because our impression of 
the object is the only reality to us; or 
that other version of the same idea, that 
“the great art of criticism is to get one’s 
self out of the way, and to let humanity 
decide.” This dictum seems to under- 
value the personal element which gives 
the flavor to all purely literary produc- 
tions, and to imply that there may be 
something like a scientific method in liter- 
ary criticism. Get one’s prejudices and 
prepossessions and special aversions of 
one kind and another out of the way, 
certainly, but not the real self, not that 
which stamps him as a particular person, 
differentiating him from all other men, 
and giving him a point of view of his 
own. In all subjective matters we see 
through a glass, if not darkly, then chro- 
matically, as through the colored medium 
of one’s temperament and predisposition. 
It is this that gives the life to literature. 
In the objective world of science we 
see through the colorless medium of the 
understanding, and the personal element 
must be kept in abeyance. It is here 
that we make the effort to see the object 
as it really is in itself and in its rela- 
tion to other objects. But when we sur- 
vey a poem, or a story, or our neighbor’s 
creed, political or religious, we see it 
much more as it stands related to us, 
to our point of view, to our mental and 
spiritual wants and experiences. What 
does it signify to you and to me ? — that 
is the question. 

The scientific method seeks to prove 
all things, and to hold fast that which is 
true, that which is verifiable. The criti- 
cal method, so far as there is one, seeks 
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to try all things, and to hold fast that 
which is good, — good when brought to 
the test of our personal wants, tastes, 
affinities, ete. In literary criticism, one 
readily flatters one’s self that he is mak- 
ing an effort to see the thing as in itself 
it really is; he may not be conscious of 
any other effort, but what he actually 
does is to restate his subject in the terms 
of his own thinking and experience, to 
bring it to the test of his own character 
and knowledge or turn it into his own 
ideal values. 

It is always profitable and interesting 
to see how any given thing strikes an- 
other mind, but that the impression it 
makes upon any mind is the real one, 
in the sense of being final and complete 
and the end of discussion in that direc- 
tion, can be affirmed, I think, in but very 
few cases. When, for instance, we at- 
tempt a criticism of Goethe or of Arnold 
himself, the conscious effort is to get at 
the real Goethe or the real Arnold, to 
explore him, to find his real boundaries, 
etc.; but in effect we only develop the 
subject as it stands related to our point 
of view, as it is convertible into our know- 
ledge. We see the real Goethe or the 
real Arnold only so far as we have that 
within us that answers to what there is 
in him. If there is a vein of mysticism 
in the subject, and none in the critic, the 
result will be unsatisfactory ; or if there 
is in the subject a keen sense of humor, 
or of the pathos or the solemnity of life, 
and none, or a much less measure of it, 
in the critic, the result will be unsatisfac- 
Like responds to like. We find 
what we bring. Criticism is appreciation. 
It seems that Johnson did not appreciate 
the poet Gray. Arnold says that he was 
not naturally in sympathy with Gray, and 
therefore his judgment is inadequate. 
Sympathy is a great matter. Can there be 
any true or helpful criticism without it? 


tory. 
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If an author’s thinking and experience 
be adequate, the reader will be edified 
by criticism of any given subject ; if they 
be inadequate, as is so often the case, he 
will be the reverse of edified. Hence 
no author can be satisfactorily criticised 
but by his equal; we must bring equal 
values — moral, esthetic, intellectual — 
into which those of our subject are to 
be converted. The pleasure and profit 
of criticism are in this convertibility or 
exchangeability of ideas and literary 
values. We are no nearer to seeing the 
thing as in itself it really is; we see it 
as it is when viewed through another 
medium or when measured by other stan- 
dards. ‘Truth, in the subjective world, 
is not a definite something that may be 
surely run to cover and captured: it is 
relative and circumstantial; it is a tone, 
a quality, a harmony, that hovers lightly, 
that comes and goes, that is obvious 
from this point of view, but disappears 
from that. 
thing : 


The angle of vision is every- 
what I see you may not see, 
what you see I may miss; the drop of 


dew or of rain on the spray, which the 
sun turns to a jewel for me, may appear 
only a colorless drop of water to you. 
The poem that thrills one man leaves 
another cold and unmoved. Only such 
truth or beauty as the critic sees can he 
give the equivalent of in his criticism. 
The Protestant criticises the religion of 
the Catholic, and vice versa ; each thinks 
he sees the creed of the other as in itself 
it really is, but he sees it only as it is 
related to him, as it is measured by his 
standards. In itself it is nothing; it is 
what it awakens in another mind. Hux- 
ley impresses me in a way vastly differ- 
ent from that in which he impresses my 
orthodox neighbor. If we were each to 
write a criticism of his works, how wide 
apart would be our conclusions! I should 
draw out and express in the terms of 
my thinking and experience the value 
of Huxley to me, or from my point of 
view ; my neighbor would treat of him 
as he stands related to his thinking and 
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experience, or to his point of view: and 
probably our differences would be much 
more numerous than our agreements. 

What I mean to insist upon is that 
Arnold’s dictum that “the great art of 
criticism is to get one’s self out of the 
way, and to let humanity decide,” is an 
impossible one. The one’s self, the per- 
sonal equation, colors all, and the value 
of the result is exactly measured by the 
value of this same one’s self, —the depth, 
width, and vitality of its relation to the 
mass of mankind. 

When Arnold criticises Byron, Shel- 
ley, Burns, Wordsworth, or Emerson, 
does he get himself out of the way and 
let humanity speak ? What speaks is of 
course more or less our common human- 
ity, but it speaks through a particular 
Oxford-bred, Greek-nursed, pedagogical- 
born Englishman, — a man of marvel- 
ously quick and clear intelligence and 
judicious temper, but who, like the rest 
of us, turned everything into his own 
values, and pronounced of little worth 
what he did not find in himself the equi- 
valents of. Arnold was a great critic 
because he was a great mind, but his 
criticism is no more final than that of a 
lesser man. He could no more escape 
the bias of his training, his inheritance, 
his environment, than he could change 
his form and stature. 

I think one might infer from Arnold 
that poetic truth is some fixed and defi- 
nite thing, like scientifie truth, and that 
the old Greek poets had a monopoly of 
it. Arnold would bring, as a touchstone 
to modern poems, a few lines or phrases 
culled from the Greek classics: if the 
newcomers have not the accent and qual- 
ity of these, they are spurious. How 
would Kipling fare under such a test ? 
Yet Kipling’s poetic truth is probably 
as genuine as that of Pindar. A fresh 
feeling for life and nature, a style that 
really lays hold of things and incorpo- 
rates itself with them, —that is the source 
of poetic truth in all literatures. The 
stamp of a new personality is indispen- 
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sable; general humanity is not enough, 
— it must take on new and particular 
features. 

A critical method can only be a search 
for the vital, the real, as the scientific 
method is a search for the true. But 
there must of necessity be this other dif- 
ference: the true can be demonstrated, 
but the vital and the real are matters 
of taste and opinion. As Lowell says, 
“there are born Popists and born Words- 
worthians,”’ and no method can lead both 
to the same results. 

Arnold’s own criticism is very valu- 
able, but are there not times when one 
tires of its air of scientific definition and 
classification in matters that do not ad- 
mit of such treatment, but only of ap- 
proximate or literary definition and clas- 
sification? He talks of what he calls the 


natural magic of certain poets as if it 
were something as fixed and definite as 
chemical affinity. He professes to judge 
the quality of a poet by a single line or 
half-line, as a mineralogist judges of a 


rock by a fragment broken off with his 
hammer. The chief value of any man’s 
criticism lies in this: How large an are 
of human life and experience does it sub- 
tend 2 with how large a portion of man- 
kind’s thinking and feeling does it agree ? 
Then, to what extent does it have the 
freshness and piquancy that belong to a 
new, vigorous, unhackneyed personality ? 

The search after the truth in these 
things is always a search after one’s self, 
after what is agreeable to one’s consti- 
tutional bias or innate partialities. One 
tries to divest his mind of all veils and 
hindrances, and to see the thing as it 
really is; but the best he can do is to 
see it as it stands related to his individ- 
ual fragment of existence, which indeed 
is seeing it as it is so far as he is con- 
cerned. There is no escaping from one’s 
own demon; and this demon is not mere- 
ly one’s prejudices or crudenesses or nar- 
rownesses ; it is the particular pattern 
and complexion of one’s soul and men- 
tality. We would fain view an author’s 
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performance, not as it stands related to 
our own private likes and dislikes, but 
as it stands related to what is excellent 
and permanent in literature. Yet what 
is excellent and permanent in literature ? 
Is it what you and I dislike and cannot 
tolerate? I am not arguing in favor of 
the personal estimate, against the fallacy 
of which Arnold warned us, except in 
the largest, freest sense. I only insist 
that the verdict is my verdict or your 
verdict, and not that of composite hu- 
manity, and may, or most likely will, be 
modified or even reversed by other com- 
petent observers; in other words, that be- 
hind all literary judgments, even those of 
Mr. Arnold, the personal estimate plays 
an important part. Temperament, dispo- 
sition, bent of mind, one’s outlook upon 
life, ete., are all involved. The elective 
affinities are at work in our reading as 
in our lives. One poet finds me, anoth- 
er finds you. There is generally either 
a natural antagonism between the critic 
and his author or a natural affinity. Mr. 
Saintsbury sees this inevitable antago- 
nism between Scherer and Carlyle in the 
essay of the Frenchman upon the Scotch- 
man. Asa result of it, Scherer does not 
draw out and give his reader the best 
there is in Carlyle. 

Whitman says truly, I think, “No 
man can understand any greatness or 
goodness but his own, or the indications 
of his own.” Our serious reading of 
the poets is a search for our own. He 
is the greatest poet in whom most emi- 
nent minds, age after age, find their 
own. Emerson cared little for Shelley, 
but much more for Herbert and Donne. 
Scherer, as quoted by Mr. Saintsbury, 
finds Lamartine more sublime, more 
grand, more poetic, than Wordsworth, 
and Taine expresses his preference for 
Alfred de Musset over Tennyson, — 
both of which verdicts, I fancy, will puz- 
zle English readers. Every reader is 
likely to feel, first, that the poets of his 
own country touch him more closely than 
do those of another; and second, that 
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the poets of his own temperament, of his 
own personal equation, his own turn of 
mind, poets who are going his own way, 
are apt to be more to him than those of 
other types and temperaments. 

I conclude, therefore, that one need 
not be much afraid, in criticism, of what 
is called the personal estimate. Either 
the poet is of your class, or he is not; 
and conceal the fact as dexterously as 
you may, your criticism of him is at bot- 
tom an expression of your liking or dis- 
liking for the particular quality of mind 
and soul which he brings. 

There is and can be no science of crit- 
icism. Criticism is the critic, as Mr. 
James happily says. 


We cannot say 
that science is the scientist, because sci- 
ence is accumulated knowledge; each 
man may begin where his predecessor 
left off, but the critic, like any artist, 
has always to begin at the beginning. 


He cannot stand on the shoulders of his 
predecessors, but must stand upon the 
ground, as they did. 

Eminent critics often arrive at directly 
opposite results. Two such judges and 
lovers of poetry as Emerson and Lowell, 
for instance, held directly opposite views 
about Whitman. A little search would 
no doubt reveal the grounds of this dif- 
ference. Whitman approximated to the 
Emersonian type more than to the Low- 
ellian, — the type of the skald, the pro- 
phet. Lowell was a professional critic 
and scholar; he was of the order of the 
true men of letters; while Emerson sug- 
Low- 
ell’s sense of literature as a craft, as the 
work of scholars, his academic pride and 
esprit, were offended by Whitman’s rude 
open-air spirit and his scorn of the 
stock poetic. Shall we prefer poetry in 
its shirt-sleeves to poetry in a dress- 
suit? All the collegian in him revolted. 
Lowell would read Whitman through 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante, and Har- 
vard College, and would find that he did 
not square with any of these poets, or 
with a taste founded upon them. Em- 


gests the sacer vates of a nation. 
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erson would read Whitman with much 
more individual eyes, through his ap- 
preciation of the great mystics, prophets, 
and seers, and his enormous appetite for 
the audacious, the independent, the he- 
roic in life and character. Whitman 
appealed to his hunger for individual- 
ity and the absolutely self-reliant man. 
Here was egoism that was like heat, or 
cold, or gravitation, and could not be 
brushed aside. 

Emerson’s point of view was more 
fixed and limited than Lowell’s. A wri- 
ter in a late number of The Atlantic has 
well said that as a critic Emerson was 
like a search-light on a tower; he threw 
his beam far and near, but it was only 
to find his own. There was something 
searching in all his appreciation ; he was 
looking for some particular thing. This 
fixed, concentrated, and darting quality 
of Emerson’s mind makes him more 
warming and stimulating as a writer and 
poet than illuminating as a critic. With 
certain well-recognized orders of minds 
he has little affinity, and such orders — 
Shelley, Poe, Swinburne — will not fare 
well at his hands. He was a born eclec- 
tic in literature as in philosophy. 

Lowell was a strict belle-lettrist : his 
ruling passion was for letters pure and 
simple. Emerson was a belle-lettrist plus 
the mystic and philosopher, a poet with 
a strong dash of the seer and prophet. 
It is easy to see that such a mind will 
find more in a writer like Whitman, who 
shocked the good dame Belles-Lettres be- 
yond measure, than did or could Lowell. 

The same thing is seen again in the 
attitude of two such critics as Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Symonds toward the poet of 
Democracy ; they arrive at like opposite 
conclusions, and for similar reasons. 

I think one can demand of the critic 
only that he come to his subject with 
open mind; that his special aversions 
and prepossessions of one kind or an- 
other be kept as far in the background as 
possible ; and that what candor and clear 
vision there be in him have free play, 
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—a “free play of mind” upon the sub- 
ject. Arnold was right here , — my mind, 
your mind; only be sure that it is our 
real mind, and not some whim or pre- 
judice or half-ripe opinion. The per- 
sonal estimate is what we want, so that 
it be the genuine person, and not some 
made-up or make-believe person. This 
is the explanation of the keener inter- 
est we feel in signed articles and criti- 
cisms than in the unsigned: we associate 
them with a definite personality ; a real 
man speaks, and not some impersonal 
method. 

In the region of taste and opinion we 
demand sincerity and strength: these 
alone give validity. What a man really 
feels and expresses with clearness and 
vigor, — that, in the subjective world, is 
the truth, no matter how it diverges from 
my view or your view of the matter in 
hand. In the main, mankind will in 
time doubtless come to agree upon all 
essential matters in morals and esthetics, 
but it will be because we are all made 
of one stuff, and not because we bring 
ourselves consciously to accept one an- 
other’s conclusions. 

John Burroughs. 


MR. KENNAN’S APPRENTICESHIP IN 
COURAGE. 

Mr. GrorGE KENNAN’s great work in 
Russian exploration and in the investiga- 
tion of Russian institutions has been due 
to certain qualities of character which im- 
press every one who knows him well. Of 
these qualities, bravery and strength of 
will are not the least conspicuous. In 
his conversations with me, he has often 
spoken of certain things in connection 
with his own development and training, 
which are of much interest. Once when 
I spoke to him of his bravery and cool- 
ness under danger, he said : — 

“Many things which have been signi- 
ficant and controlling in what I may call 
my psychological life are wholly unknown 
to my friends, and yet they might be 
made public, if you wish. For instance, 


as I look back to my boyhood, the cause 
of the only unhappiness that boyhood 
had for me was a secret but deeply root- 
ed suspicion that I was physically a cow- 
ard. This gave me intense suffering. 
I do not know precisely at what time I 
first became conscious of it, but when I 
peered, one day, through the window of 
a surgeon’s office to see an amputation I 
had proof of my fear. One of my play- 
mates had caught his hand between two 
cog-wheels in a mill, and his arm had 
been badly crushed. When he was taken 
to the surgeon’s office, I followed to see 
what was going to be done with him. 
While I was watching the amputation, 
with my face pressed to the glass of the 
window, the surgeon accidentally let slip 
from his forceps the end of one of the 
severed arteries, and a jet of blood 
spurted against the inside of the window- 
pane. The result upon me was a sensa- 
tion that I had never had before in all 
my life, —a sensation of nausea, faint- 
ness, and overwhelming fear. I was 
twenty-four hours in recovering from the 
shock, and from that time I began to 
think about the nature of my emotions 
and the unsuspected weakness of my 
character. 

“T had a nervous, imaginative tem- 
perament, and not long after this inci- 
dent I began to be tortured by a vague 
suspicion that I was lacking in what we 
now call ‘nerve,’ that I was afraid of 
things that involved suffering or peril. 
I brooded over this suggestion of physi- 
cal cowardice until I became almost con- 
vinced of its reality, and at last I came 
to be afraid of things, that I had never 
before thought about. In less than a 
year I had lost much of my self-respect, 
and was as miserable as a boy could be. 
It all seems now very absurd and child- 
ish, but at that time, with my boyish 
visions of travel and exploration, it was 
a spiritual tragedy. ‘Of what use is it 
to think of exploration and wild life in 
wild countries,’ I used to ask myself, 
‘if the first time my courage or forti- 
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tude is put to the test I become faint 
and sick?’ 

“T began at last to experiment upon 
myself, —to do things that were dan- 
gerous merely to see whether I dared do 
them ; but the results were only partial- 
ly reassuring. I could not get into much 
danger in a sleepy little village like Nor- 
walk, Ohio, and although I found that I 
could force myself to walk around the 
six-inch stone coping of a bell-tower five 
stories from the ground (a most perilous 
and foolhardy exploit), and go and sit 
alone in a graveyard in the middle of 
dark, still nights, I failed to recover my 
own respect. My self-reproach continued 
for a year or two, during which I was as 
wretched as a boy can be who admires 
courage above all things and has a high 
ideal of intrepid manhood, but who se- 
cretly fears that he himself is hopelessly 
weak and nerveless. There was hard- 
ly a day that I did not say to myself, 
‘You ‘ll never be able to do the things 
that you dream about ; you have n’t any 
self-reliance or nerve. Even as a little 
child you were afraid of the dark; you 
shrink now from fights and rows, and 
you turn faint at the mere sight of blood. 
You ’re nothing but a coward.’ 

*“ At last, when I was seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, I went to Cincin- 
nati as a telegraph operator. I had be- 
come so morbid and miserable by that 
time that I said one day, ‘I’m going to 
put an end to this state of affairs here 
and now. If I’m afraid of anything, 
I'll conquer my fear of it or die. If 
I’m a coward I might as well be dead, 
because I can never feel any self-respect 
or have any happiness in life; and I’d 
rather get killed trying to do something 
that I’m afraid to do than to live in 
this way.’ I was at that time working 
at night, and had to go home from the 
office between midnight and four o’clock 
A.M. It was during the Civil War, and 


Cincinnati was a more lawless city than 
it has ever been since. 
and murders were of daily occurrence, 


Street robberies 
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and all of the ‘night men’ in our office 
carried weapons as a matter of course. 
I bought a revolver, and commenced 
a course of experiments upon myself. 
When I finished my night work at the 
office, instead of going directly home 
through well-lighted and police-patrolled 
streets, I directed my steps to the slums 
and explored the worst haunts of vice 
and crime in the city. If there was a 
dark, narrow, cut-throat alley down by 
the river that I felt afraid to go through 
at that hour of the night, I clenched 
my teeth, cocked my revolver, and went 
through it, — sometimes twice in succes- 
sion. If I read in the morning papers 
that aman had been robbed or murdered 
on a certain street, I went to that street 
the next night. I explored the dark 
river-banks, hung around low drinking- 
dives and the resorts of thieves and other 
criminals, and made it an invariable rule 
to do at all hazards the thing that I 
thought I might be afraid to do. Of 
course I had all sorts of experiences and 
adventures. One night I saw a man 
attacked by highwaymen and knocked 
down with a slung-shot, just across the 
street. I ran to his assistance, fright- 
ened away the robbers, and picked him 
up from the gutter in a state of un- 
consciousness. Another night, after two 
o'clock, I saw a man’s throat cut, down 
by the river,— and a ghastly sight it 
was; but although somewhat shaken, I 
did not become faint or sick. Every 
time I went through a street that I be- 
lieved to be dangerous, or had any star- 
tling experience, I felt an accession of 
self-respect. 

“Tn less than three months I had sat- 
isfied myself that while I did feel fear, I 
was not so much daunted by any under- 
taking but I could do it if I willed to 
do it, and then I began to feel better. 

“Not long after this I went on my 
first expedition to Siberia, and there, in 
almost daily struggles with difficulties, 
dangers, and sufferings of all sorts, I 
finally lost the fear of being afraid which 
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had poisoned the happiness of my boy- 
hood. It has never troubled me, I[ think, 
since the fall of 1867, when I was blown 
out to sea one cold and pitch-dark night 
in a dismasted and sinking sailboat, in 
a heavy offshore gale, without a swal- 
low of water or a mouthful of food. I 
faced then for about four hours what 
seemed to be certain death, but I was 
steady, calm, and under perfect self-con- 
trol.” 


Kenyon West. 


MILLET AND WALT WHITMAN. 


THE notion that this country should 
have a distinctive literature is both wide- 
ly held and often condemned. I have 
scoffed at it in my time, as others have 
done ; and yet, when one stops to think 
of it, it seems plain enough that demo- 
cracy, being practically a new thing in 
the history of the world, should find a 
new expression in art and in literature. 
The mistake has been made of confus- 
ing form and substance. There is but 
one kind of form, of technique; it is 
the same in Europe as in America, and, 
what is more, we of the new country 
must go to Europe to learn it. Walt 
Whitman was unable or unwilling to 
master the art of writing, and conse- 
quently his works, though abounding in 
lines and phrases of the highest excel- 
lence in form as well as in substance, 
are so uneven and unfinished that he 
cannot be called a great writer, and can 
hardly be expected to endure. But he 
was a man of great democratic ideas. 
He is the only author yet produced, in 
this country or in any other, who has 
perceived what democracy really means, 
and who has appreciated the beauty and 
the heroism which are found in the daily 
lives of the common people. 

Millet troubled himself not at all about 
political theories or forms of government, 
but his whole life was devoted to the re- 
presentation upon canvas of those same 
qualities of every-day beauty and heroism 
which were the delight and the study 
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of Walt Whitman. An appropriate line 

from Whitman’s prose or verse could 

easily be found to put beneath every one 

of Millet’s pictures. Of Millet’s peasants 

it might be said as Whitman wrote of 

his American farmers: — 

“They are tanned in the face by shining suns 
and blowing winds.” 

Millet thought as Whitman said : — 

‘“ Now I see the secret of the making of the 
best persons, 

It is to grow in the open air, and to eat and 

sleep with the earth.” 

*“T had rather,’ wrote Millet to a 
friend in Paris, “ see the peasants — men 
and women —at work on the plain, 
watching their sheep or cows, or the 
wood-cutters in the forest, than all the 
pomaded heads of your clerks and city 
folk.” 

Millet’s interest was confined to the 
peasants, and Whitman’s extended to in- 
habitants of the city as well as of the 
country ; but it was always the people 
who toiled, — the ferry-boat hand or the 
’bus driver, — not the gentlemen of lei- 
sure, not the commercial or the academic 
class. ‘¢ Millet,” writes one of his bio- 
graphers, “ was never tired of watching 
the peasants at work: the.women pull- 
ing potatoes and carrying them home 
in sacks, the men ploughing and cart- 
ing manure, or hoeing and digging the 
ground. The rise and fall of the hoe, 
the regular movement of the spade, had 
for him a curious fascination. He loved 
to watch the unconscious grace of the 
digger’s action.”” Whitman had the same 
taste and habit. 

“T could come every afternoon of my life to 
look at the farmer’s girl boiling her iron 
teakettle and baking shortcake.” 


The two men were of similar origin. 
Millet was descended from stout yeo- 
men who tilled the soil on the coast of 
Normandy, Whitman from stout yeo- 
men who tilled the soil on the coast of 


Long Island. Both were of strong phy- 
sique and large frame, and both grew 


up with an intense love of nature and 
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of solitude, of the sea, of country life, 
of all rural sights and sounds. There 
were, of course, great differences be- 
tween them. Millet was by far the more 
chastened and complete character. He 
had none of the egotism and conceit of 
Whitman ; he was more religious by na- 
ture, and he had an exquisite sense of 
form and proportion. But Whitman, 
although too uproarious and too ungov- 
erned in his youth to submit to the 
technique of his trade, had a true eye 
for artistic effect; he had indeed the 
eye of a painter. A hundred passages 


from his books might be cited to illus- 
trate this faculty ; I will quote but one: 
“Probably the reader has seen phy- 


siognomies (often old farmers, sea-cap- 
tains, and such) that, behind their home- 
liness, or even ugliness, held superior 
points so subtle, yet so palpable, making 
the real life of their faces almost as im- 
possible to depict as a wild perfume or 
fruit-taste, or a passionate tone of the 
living voice : and such was Lincoln’s face, 
the peculiar color, the lines of it, the 
eyes, mouth, expression. Of technical 
beauty it had nothing, but to the-eye of 
a great artist it furnished a rare study, 
a feast and fascination.” 

“The expression,” said Millet, “ the 
character of the face and action, are 
everything.” 

Only one person, so far as I know, 
was intimate with both men, and that 
was Mr. Wyatt Eaton, the artist; and 
Millet, he said, reminded him of Walt 
Whitman, especially in his “large and 
easy manner.” The only artist, I be- 
lieve, whose pictures are mentioned by 
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Whitman is Millet. He once saw a 
small collection of his paintings in the 
possession of Mr. Quincy Shaw ; and of 
these he wrote in his diary: “ Two rapt 
hours. Never before have I been so 
penetrated by this kind of expression. 
I stood long and long before the sower. 
. . . There is something in this that 
could hardly be caught again, —a sub- 
lime murkiness and original pent fury. 
. . . All his pictures are perfect as pic- 
tures, works of mere art, and then, it 
seemed to me, with that last impalpable 
ethic purpose from the artist (most like- 
ly unconscious to himself) which I am 
always looking for. . . . Will America 
ever have such an artist out of her own 
gestation, body, soul ?” 

Millet suffered much in his lifetime. 
One winter in Paris, he and his wife 
were for two days without food or fuel. 
These privations permanently affected 
his health, and he was naturally of a 
grave disposition. Whitman, on the 
other hand, never lacked food, though it 
was sometimes plain and scanty, and his 
health was perfect until he broke down 
with paralysis. Moreover, he was born 
under the optimistic sky of America. 
And yet even in Walt Whitman’s writ- 
ings there is an undertone of sadness, — 
the same tone that has been remarked 
in Greek literature, and which in Mil- 
let’s painting is predominant. It is that 
pensive, unrebellious sadness which 
comes to those who live much with Na- 
ture and watch her operations, — so 
beautiful and yet so cruel; it is the sad- 
ness of those who love solitude and the 
wide, open spaces of land or sea. 

Henry Childs Merwin. 











